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SAINTE-BEUVE: LETTERS TO ANTONIA 
Albert J. George 


Syracuse University 


By 1851, Sainte-Beuve was enjoying his status as one of 
France’s leading critics. A potential immortal by virtue of 
election to the Academy on March 14, 1844, he had already 
produced Volupté, the Pensées d’Aout, Port Royal, among other 
works, and had begun the series of articles that would culminate 
in the Lundis. Sainte-Beuve was well launched on the road to 
literary immortality; the gods of fortune seemed to have filled 
his cup to overflowing. 

But nature had exacted a payment for this bounty. While a 
medical student he had, to his horror, discovered that he was 
afflicted with hypospadias, an undeveloped urethra. Epicene in 
appearance, prematurely bald, he grew fat as he aged, all 
probably because of his ailment. Sainte-Beuve was sedentary 
in habit; when he walked, he waddled comically, and when he 
talked he constantly patted soft, fat hands. He was also given to 
sudden bursts of uncontrollable anger from nervous anxiety, 
and though he could express strong opinions in print, physically 
he was timid, even cowardly. He carried a revolver as a pro- 
tection against his many enemies, but it is doubtful that he 
would ever have used it. So cautious was he, in fact, that he 
almost never went out without his umbrella, even in the driest 
of times. Life apparently wanted to humiliate him for his 
brilliance. 

One of the unfortunate results of his abnormality was that 
Sainte-Beuve could not have satisfactory relations with women. 
His biography contains a long record of violent and unsatis- 
factory love affairs. Adéle Hugo had been his only success, as 
he admitted, but “she never had any brains.” Following her 
came a long series of dismal amatory failures. Even of his 
friend George Sand, this frustrated lover could only say that 
“she had a great soul and a perfectly enormous bottom.” When 
Caroline Olivier refused his proposal of marriage in 1840, he 
turned to Marie d’Agoult; in 1842 she refused him politely, but 
firmly. He could not win Mme Récamier from Chateaubriand, 
and, when he attempted to make love to Mme d’Ortigues, he 
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made himself publicly ridiculous. As a consequence of these 
failures, he sought commercial affection and dubious romance 
from ladies of more elastic virtue, on whom he spent a good 
deal of money. 

One of the most pathetic of his romances occurred shortly 
after the death of his mother in November, 1850. As the only 
heir, Saint-Beuve inherited a house at 11, rue du Montparnasse. 
He moved into the new home in March, 1851, but since the es- 
tablishment was more than he could cope with alone, he looked 
around for a housekeeper and found Antonia de Vaquez. 


II 


Antonia de Vaquez proved to be other than the ideal eco- 
nomic arrangement Sainte-Beuve hoped for: a competent house- 
keeper and a Satisfactory mistress. The critic moved carefully 
to capture this jewel among women; he wooed her assiduously 
before asking her to become a member of his household. Late 
in 1851 she accepted Sainte-Beuve’s offer and almost immedi- 
ately furnished Paris with choice morsels of gossip. She re- 
mained in the critic’s household until her death on June 9, 1854, 
after which her tenure as official housekeeper provided para- 
graphs of interesting, if erroneous, information circulated by 
Sainte-Beuve’s many enemies. 

Eugéne de Mirecourt led the assault with his snide pamphlet 
in 1855." More interested in revenge than in truth, Mirecourt 
primly saw in the affair the consequences of the Saint-Simonist 
doctrine of free love. He recalled that Sainte-Beuve had written 
in Joseph Delorme, “Je me créais en perspective un idéal de 
mariage dans lequel le sacrement n’entrait pour rien.” The 
affaire Vaquez, then, was merely an attempt to realize this 
ideal. 

The brochure assassinated Madame’s character with fi- 
nesse. Mirecourt claimed that the lady called herself a Spanish 
marquise, Madame de Vaqués, and that the love affair, “dégagé 
du poids des chaines ordinaires,” soon foundered because the 
lady proved “acariatre, emportée, tyrannique.” He admitted 
charitably that her attitude might have resulted from the gal- 
loping consumption from which she suffered. As she lay dying, 
he alleged, Sainte-Beuve tried unsuccessfully to extract from 
her information about her family. Finally, after long investi- 
gation, he found one of her brothers, a wine merchant at Belle- | 
ville, who divulged that his sister had been a laundress. The 
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brother and his wife came to visit the dying woman but she 
refused to recognize them. Mirecourt rang all the changes: 
“Le pauvre frére quitta la chambre, épouvanté d’un tel orgueil 
en face de la mort. Sainte-Beuve fit enterrer madame la 
marquise avec beaucoup de pompe.” 

A.-J. Pons, one of Sainte-Beuve’s secretaries, added con- 
siderably to the legend after his employer’s death.” He agreed 
with Eugéne de Mirecourt about the critic’s theories of love, 
and intensified the attack on Madame de Vaquez. “Tel gibier 
n’est pas rare a Paris,” he began with a flourish. According 
to him, Sainte-Beuve had found his Antonia near the heights of 
Batignolles, “une femme 4 souhait pour le réle qu’il lui de- 
Stinait.” She was 35 then, called herself Madame de Vaquez, 
and claimed Spain as her country. Sainte-Beuve, he alleged, 
always avoided questions about her, answering only that she had 
been a fine figure of a woman, with magnificent dark hair, and 
Olive of complexion. For her he had written one of his best 
sonnets: 


Moi qui révais la vie en une verte enceinte, 

Des loisirs de pasteur, et, sous les bois sacrés, 
Des vers heureux de naitre et longtemps murmurés; 
Moi dont les chastes nuits, avant la lampe éteinte, 


Ourdiraient les tissus ot l’4me Serait peinte, 

Ou dont les jeux errants, par la lune éclairés, 

S’en iraient faire un charme avec les fleurs des prés, 
Moi dont le coeur surtout garde une image sainte! 


Au tracas des journaux perdu, matin et soir, 
Je suis 4 ce métier comme un juif au comptoir, 
Mais comme un juif du moins qui garde en la demeure, 


Dans l’arriére-boutique ot ne vient nul chaland, 
Sa Rebecca divine, un ange consolant, 
Dont il rentre baiser le front dix fois par heure. ° 


Pons thought that the lady could have led Sainte-Beuve to 
the altar if she had not been afraid of the revelations on her 
birth certificate. Instead she set herself up as queen of the 
household, marking the linen and silver with her own initials. 
Keeping a tight rein on the critic, she alienated his friends and 
servants, creating a private empire from which she hoped to 
profit. As Pons put it boldly, her illness, “augmentée ...par la 
frénésie de la passion amoureuse,” finally killed her. 

Pons, however, added to the known details of the story. 
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While Madame lay ill, Thomas Devaquez, a thresher from 
Montauban, near Péronne, called on Sainte-Beuve, claiming to 
be the lady’s father. Though at first she refused to recognize 
Thomas, she finally admitted her humble origins. Thomas 
Devaquez was the father of a large family which he had had 
difficulty feeding. Finally the boys had grown enough to earn 
their own living; the girl was sent to Paris to make her own 
way, and she had fortunately met a kind gentleman. Was this, 
Thomas asked indignantly, reason for denying her own flesh and 
blood? Sainte-Beuve soothed the upset parent with gifts and 
promised to aid him, or so Thomas thought. 

When the housekeeper died, Thomas re-appeared to claim 
his inheritance: the rugs, the furniture. He claimed that his 
daughter had joined her fortune in common with that of Sainte- 
Beuve and, consequently, Sainte-Beuve owed him money. He 
succeeded in extorting 12,000 francs from the inexperienced 
employer, half of which he split among his sons, the other half 
of which he invested, “ce qui lui permit de boire tous les 
matins son petit verre, en bénissant la Providence d’avoir si 
généreusement récompensé la vertu de son enfant,” Pons 
concluded. 

Some of his statements were true, it Seems, for Louis 
Nicolardot, another of Sainte-Beuve’s secretaries, substantiated 
the story of how Madame took over the household.* He even 
made her seem worse. For a period of almost four years, he 
wrote, she not only changed monograms on the silver, but col- 
lected Sainte-Beuve’s fees, controlling the finances with such 
an iron hand that the critic had for pocket money only the 
counters he received from the Academy. Occasionally she 
flung him a five-franc piece for a meal out. Though she nagged 
him constantly, she always acted pleasantly before his guests, 
and he proudly escorted her around Paris. 

When she died, the father and brothers fell on Sainte-Beuve 
like harpies. According to this secretary, Sainte-Beuve had 
believed his housekeeper to be related to one of Spain’s most 
famous theologians, and without close relatives. The family so 
plagued the critic that he asked Mgr Dupanloup to arbitrate the 
dispute; the prelate’s decision cost Sainte-Beuve 12,000 francs, 
plus an additional 4,000 for her funeral. Nicolardot relates that 
while she lay dying, Sainte-Beuve read aloud to her the sermons 
of Massillon, which made both of them weep. When she asked 
to confess, he ran to fetch the abbé Hamon from Saint-Sulpice, 
and offered to marry her in the presence of Nicolardot. 
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Further research has clarified the picture of Madame de 
Vaquez and her relationship to Sainte-Beuve. She was born 
Marie-Christine-Adeline Devaquetz, native of Montauban. She 
adopted the name Antonia when she came to Paris and because 
she had apparently visited Spain, she changed her name to 
match that of a Spanish noble family down on its luck. Antonia 
was about 29 when she met Sainte-Beuve, living at 7 bis, rue de 
Provence, from which some months later she moved to 20, rue 
Saint-Lazare. In 1851 she became Sainte-Beuve’s housekeeper, 
and lived with him at 11, rue du Montparnasse until she died 
there on June 9, 1854. 

Until recently, Madame de Vaquez had been known princi- 
pally through the carping pamphlet of Eugéne de Mirecourt 
and the stories of Pons and Nicolardot. The Correspondance 
générale contains no letters either to or from her, though a 
footnote advises that M. Bonnerot intends to make her the object 
of a separate study. Billy, in his biography of Sainte-Beuve 
repeats some of the known facts and adds two paragraphs of a 
hitherto unpublished letter from Thomas Devaquez to the critic, 
written some time after the daughter’s death. ° 

To this may now be added at least some of the letters 
Sainte-Beuve wrote the woman he knew as Antonia. After the 
death of all parties concerned, eighteen of them were tipped 
into a leather-bound volume, together with the draft of a letter 
the critic had prepared for Antonia to ask her mother’s per- 
mission to marry him, and a letter to Sainte-Beuve from 
Thomas Devaquetz, dated 1855, asking for a loan. These were 
released for public sale in 1958. 

Quite obviously the letters were first collected by somebody 
who disliked Antonia. A preface states that these are “Lettres 
autographes de Sainte-Beuve qui s’y peint tout entier a la 
Joseph Delorme, mais cette Madame de Vaquez, dont Eugéne de 
Mirecourt a parlé dans son pamphlet contre Sainte-Beuve, était 
une mauvaise garce... Heureusement pour lui elle mourut 
jeune.” 

The correspondence was not arranged with any concern for 
chronological order. Most of the letters carry only such vague 
notations as “ce lundi matin,” “ce dimanche,” or “7 heures 1/2 
- 8 heures.” Letter III is dated April 9, 1851, whereas XVI 
carries the date March 25, 1851; two of the letters, VII and XII, 
use the familar tu, which would indicate that they belong closer 
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to the proposal of marriage. Letter VII, which bears the rue 
Saint-Lazare as address, should follow XVI, which carries an 
earlier address, the rue de Province. These have been set in 
better order and all changes from the original sequence are 
footnoted. 

The letters substantiate the fact that Madame de Vaquez led 
Sainte-Beuve a merry chase. He worried over her health, sent 
her his physician, loved her, and was rewarded with inexplicable 
behavior, ingratitude, even the refusal to receive his letters. 
Yet he took her into his house, a move decidedly not to his best 
advantage. It is true that he had been willing to marry her, but 
even before she became his housekeeper. It was Antonia who 
refused, perhaps to hide her origins, perhaps because of her 
illness, or perhaps for purely feminine reasons. The love 
affair was stormy, making Sainte-Beuve tense and anxious, as 
indicated by the marked changes in his handwriting, and the 
grammatical slips. It is not pleasant to read these letters, for 
they expose the torments of a middle-aged man trapped and 
tortured by emotions he thought he had outgrown. October un- 
happily courted May. 

The letter from Thomas Devaquetz indicated that Antonia 
was indeed of peasant origin. Her father had received 12,000 
francs after Madame’s death, but he did not invest the money. 
It vanished in a fire and he immediately turned to the critic for 
another loan. It is doubtful that the memory of his daughter or 
of the settlement Mgr Dupanloup had to adjudicate persuaded 
Sainte-Beuve to send the money. And yet, garce though she may 
have been, Sainte-Beuve remembered her kindly; when he sent 
flowers to his mother’s grave, he often asked the maid to put 
some on Antonia’s. She may not have married him, but she did 


live with him for some four years, the closest he ever came to 
marriage. 


IV 


18 1. de Ste-Beuve. 


1 lettre écrite par Ste-Beuve (brouillon rédigé par Ste-Beuve 
pour son amie, annoncant son projet de mariage). 


Lettres a Antonia (Madame de Vaquez) 


Lettres autographes de Sainte-Beuve qui s’y peint tout entier a 
la Joseph Delorme, mais cette Madame de Vaquez, dont Eugéne 
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de Mirecourt a parlé dans son pamphlet contre Sainte-Beuve, 
etait une mauvaise garce, c’est ce qui ressort de ces lettres. 
Heureusement pour lui elle mourut jeune. 


Ce Lundi matin 
Mon amie, 


il ne faut pas laisser le tems a une mauvaise herbe de 
germer sur le chemin de l’amitié. J’ai eu bien du regret hier 
de ce que cette promenade agréable a été gatée vers la fin par 
ma faute, mais contre mon intention. Je ne vous l’ai pas assez 
dit hier soir. Je vous le redis aujourd’hui, et dés le matin, 
pour que votre pensée ne revienne pas la-dessus. Mon amie, 
guérissez-vous, soyez calme, redevenez un peu heureuse, et 
avec douceur. C’est mon désir, et je veux vous y aider de 
toutes mes forces. 

Bonjour, soignez vous, ne vous fatiguez pas, et 4 ce soir — 


Ste B 


Comment avez-vous passé la nuit? 


Ce mardi matin 


Mon amie, 


Je ne vous écris que pour savoir comment vous avez passé 
la nuit et comment vous vous trouvez ce matin. Croyez bien 
que tout ce que j’ai vu hier n’a fait qu’augmenter l’idée que 
j’avais de 1’élévation de vos sentimens et de votre coeur. 
Appaisez-vous, calmez-vous, ménagez-vous: c’est ma seule 
priére. — J’irai savoir comment vous étes dés que je serai 
libre. Je suis avec autant d’affection que de respect et je serai 
toujours votre ami. 


Ste B 


[On side of letter] n’écrivez pas et faites seulement répondre 
un mot de vive voix, pour ne pas vous géner, car je vous 
suppose encore au lit. 
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Ce dimanche matin 
Ma chére Antonia 


VoilA un trop beau soleil pour n’en pas jouir ensemble. 
Comment étes-vous ce matin? Voulez-vous nous aller pro- 
mener avant le diner? 

Si vous étes bien, mon cher Ange, faites ceci, je vous prie: 
prenez une voiture et venez me prendre avant 1 heure: Nous 
irons faire un petit tour sous les arbres de quelque jardin. 

Venez, je vous en prie, de midi a une heure. 


Je vous aime 
Ste Beuve 


[On side of letter] Dites un petit mot sur votre santé et si vous 
viendrez, sans prendre la peine d’écrire. 


Ce lundi 
6 heures 3/4 


Amie, 


voici un petit message qui vous porte mon regret de ne 
pouvoir vous voir ce soir — cette fatigue habituelle du lundi est 
extréme chez moi ce soir. J’ai été obligé de sortir dans la 
journée pour ces affaires de succession; je suis rentré fatigué 
et un peu énervé. Je vais me faire lire le plus possible par M. 
Lacaussade> puis me coucher en pensant a vous. Je suis 
revenu hier soir dans les pensées les plus douces et les plus 
reconnoissantes; j’étais heureux, et je l’étais par vous, Amie. 

J’aurai bien besoin de vos indications pour les chaussures, 
car je n’en ai presque plus. Veuillez songer 4 m’indiquer ou 
je dois m’adresser. — Jeannette a manqué sa cételette en 
papillote, et elle est tout honteuse: la pauvre fille n’est pas 
encore débétée; vous aurez beaucoup 4a faire pour la former. 

— Bon soir Amie, dites-moi comment vous étes. Songez 4 
aller chez |Seimour cat Sans attendre que le mal augmente. Je 
vous embrasse, chére Amie. 


Ste B 


[On back] Voulez-vous remettre 4 Alexandrine les volumes du 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
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Ce dimanche 


Mon amie, 


Rien ne pouvait me faire plus de peine que de voir que vous 
ajournez ce voyage si attendu, déjAd manqué une fois et qui va 
peutétre manquer une seconde fois. Mme Fernay en sentait 
importance pour vous; je vous ai temoigné aussi combien 
j’étais de cet avis. 

Mon amie, il n’y a d’avenir un peu sGr et tout a fait hono- 
rable, veuillez y penser, qu’en vous rapprochant un peu de 
votre famille. Je vous dirai trés franchement que, malgré mon 
amitié dont vous ne doutez pas, je ne suis pas stir de pouvoir 
moiméme faire longtems ce que j’ai fait jusqu’ici. [Il suffit 
d’une indisposition pour déranger toute ma vie et pour porter 
atteinte 4 mes sources de finances. Avec toutes vos qualités 
précieuses et hautes que n’avez vous encore cette suite sans 
quoi tout manque et rien ne réussit dans la vie! Vous me faites 
peine, je l’avoue, en ne partant pas. 

Vous m’écrivez samedi a 6 heures du soiy que vous re- 
tardez votre voyage jusqu’a demain, c’est a dire jusqu’a au- 
jourd’hui dimanche. Mais je suis bien sir que vous n’étes pas 
partie aujourd’hui dimanche; vous voulez de moi une réponse; 
mais je ne recois qu’a 2 heures aujourd’hui votre lettre écrite 
d’hier 6 heures; et ma réponse par la poste ne peut vous 
arriver que demain lundi. Vous dites cependant que vous 
voulez recevoir cette réponse avant de partir. Je vous demande 
si tout cela est bien combiné. 

Vous paraissez aussi vouloir emporter maintenant de 
l’iodure dont vous ne vouliez plus absolument entendre parler 
quand vous restiez ici. Si vous attendez cet zodure, vous courez 
risque de ne pas partir méme demain lundi. 

Je vous répéte, mon amie, que vous me faites de la peine 
et que vous me découragez beaucoup. 

Je suis tout 4 vous avec affection et découragement; — Je 
suis bien d’ailleurs. 


Ste 


J’ai fait préparer cette bouteille d’iodure, la voila. Je vous 
engage, mon amie, a l’emporter et a la prendre. N’allez pas 
oublier tout cela dans la voiture en descendant. 
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L’absence de nouvelles de votre part m’est pénible, et je 
puis vous assurer que vous avez tort d’étre ainsi rigoureuse a 
un ami qui n’a rien fait pour démériter de vous. Votre conduite 
depuis samedi soir m’est inexplicable. Je vous en prie, rede- 
venez ce que vous été [sic] depuis si longtems pour moi, une 
amie en qui je me reposais et sur qui je me confiais avec une 
sécurité tendre et profonde. Ma petite maison souffre et se 
plaint de vous. Je ne sais que dire 4 mon ami Des Guerrois® 
qui me demande de vos nouvelles; je ne sais que dire 4 mon 
coeur qui commence a douter du vétre. Je vous envoie Ismérie: 
cette bonne fille vous remettra un billet de 100 francs avec 
priére de ma part de me faire quelques petits achats pour mon 
ménage, particuliérement une cravate de satin noir plus flexible 
que celle trés belle en taffetas qui est pour les grands jours. 
Je voudrais une jolie cravate en Satin noir qui ne soit pas trop 
lourde; votre goiit seule [sic] peut me diriger. 

Je vous tends les bras et je vous espére avec confiance. 


Ce vendredi matin 
Ma chére Antonia 


J’envoie savoir comment vous étes ce matin; ne répondez 
point par lettre, mais par un simple mot qu’on me redira de 
bouche. C’est trop tard d’attendre jusqu’a ce soir pour savoir 
comment vous étes. J’ai écrit au médecin M. Veyne® d’aller 
chez vous; il doit y aller dans la journée, ne sortez pas, et dites 
lui tout votre état, chére Antonia. Ne vous tourmentez pas, je 
vouS aime, nous aurons encore de beaux et bons jours. Ne 
soyez pas triste. 


Je vous embrasse 


Ste B 
8 
7 heures 1/2 — 
8 heures 
Mon amie, 


Que se passe-t-il? Comment étes-vous? Vous m’avez fait . 
hier de la peine en partant de la sorte, en refusant de diner? 
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Ai-je sans le savoir commis quelque faute? Ai-je manqué sans 
le vouloir et sans le savoir? Vous si bonne pour moi, soyez-le 
tout a fait et toujours; car autrement vos bontés mémes me 
deviennent un trouble et un tourment. Fatigué, occupé tout le 
jour, en retard pour mes épreuves, je n’ai pu vous aller cher- 
cher pour diner? Je trouve avec tristesse et inquiétude, en 
rentrant, que vous n’y étes pas. Un mot Amie, je vous en prie. 
Je vous embrasse tristement 


Ce jeudi 3 heures 


Amie, voici Jeannette qui va prendre l’ordre pour samedi et 
vous demander de lui faire la carte du diner. Soyez assez 
bonne pour la lui donner par écrit afin qu’elle n’oublie rien. 
Nous sommes en tout cing sans compter le docteur qui 
viendra peutétre. 
Bonjour, Amie, comment étes vous aujourd’hui? Croyez 
que c’est un jour noir et gris que celui ot 1’on ne vous voit pas. 


Tout 4 vous 


Ste B 


10 


Amie, j’ai bien regretté hier soir en rentrant'4 6 heures de ne 
plus trouver Ismérie, pour vous écrire un mot. Je me suis 
trouvé ce soir tellement accablé que je n’ai pu méme écouter 
la lecture de mon ami Lacroix’® et que je suis tombé dans un 
sommeil d’ou je reléve a peine. On me dit que vous étes aussi 
fatiguée. Amie pourquoi ne vous arrangeriez pas pour venir 
diner aujourd’hui. Vous viendrez a l’heure que vous voudriez: 
je monterais travailler avec mes amis et vous dineriez a votre 
loisir — Je vous verrai, dans tous les cas, chére Amie. Je suis 
bien reconnoissant, bien touché, brisé et non plus volage — 
entendez-vous bien. Je vous aime. 


Ce mardi matin 


SB 
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ital ‘ 
Ce mardi 


3 heures 


Amie, bonjour: je sors 4 l’instant pour courir a un rendez- 
vous d’articles, puis 4 mon diner, puis 4 un autre rendez-vous 
4 9h. 1/4 chez mon ami de la bibliothéque. Avec ce vilain tems 
et la fatigue, je crains de ne pouvoir aller jusqu’a vous. Ce 
m’est pénible. Vous ne m’accuserez pas Amie: Soyez juste 
pour moi comme vous étes si bonne souvent et si indulgente. 
Je voudrais vous savoir bien. Voila pour moi 3 jours pénibles 
qui commencent et ot mon esprit est 4 la torture sans que mon 
coeur soit satisfait que j’aie du moins la satisfaction de sentir 
de loin, Amie, que vous étes bien. 


Je vous embrasse 


SB 


12 
Envelope addressed: 
Madame de Vaquez 
N° 7 bis rue de Provence 
Paris 
Paris, 25 mars 1851 
Lundi 


Mon amie, 


Votre conduite d’hier, 4 mon égard, m’a fait peine; elle est 
inexplicable pour moi. Elle m’aurait blessé, si je ne croyais 
encore a un simple malentendu. Je ne croyais pas que vous en 
pussiez venir si vite a refuser mes Lettres. J’écris celle-ci 
avec hésitation et tristesse: qui sait si vous la voudrez rece- 
voir? Mon Amie, soyez bonne pour vous méme et pour vos 
amis, comme vous étes si souvent. ne leur en faites pas trop 
Si habituellement, pour casser tout d’un coup et sans cause de 
leur en faire assez. J’attends une explication 4 cette maniére 
d’étre inexplicable; et j’irai la chercher si elle ne me vient pas. 


Je vous embrasse et vous aime. 


GEORGE 13 


[On side and in heavier writing] Mon amie, encore une fois 
vous me faites une peine dont je ne puis soupconner la raison. 
Ce n’est pas la peine d’étre si bonne pour cesser si brusque- 
ment de l’étre. Je ne suis pas si disposé déja a croire au bon- 
heur ni a l’amitié: votre maniére me guérira 4 jamais, et je ne 
croirai plus a rien, pas méme aux plus tendres témoignages. 
Est-ce la ce que vous avez voulu? — Mais qu’avez-vous donc? 


Mardi — Mon ami [sic] j’avais envoyé hier soir Ismérie vers 
vous, mais le mauvais tems l’a arrétée. Je suis moi méme 
souffrant et hors d’état d’aller 4 vous — Mon amie, les choses 
ne peuvent rester ainsi. Vous obéissez a une mauvaise pensée; 
vous faites du mal aux autres et 4 vous, vous faites mal. — J’ai 
a vous voir absolument pour causer de divers objets: j’ose 
compter sur vous. Redevenez bonne, venez et ne m’apprenez 
pas que l’amitié, les témoignages les plus vifs et les plus 
prouvés, ne sont qu’un rien qui se dément du jour au lendemain. 

— Je ne puis écrire, 4 cause de mon mal de bras est 
revenu. 


|on side of page 2] Oui, venez diner. 


13 
Ce mercredi 


Amie, 


que ne disiez vous dimanche que vous étiez un peu malade! 
j’aurais été inquiet, mais moins que d’une maniére d’agir que 
je ne pouvais m’expliquer. Vous avez attrapé un coup d’air 
(une parotite [sic] dites ce mot au médecin) par votre de [sic] 
zéle a travailler prés de la fenétre ouverte. Ce ne sera rien Si 
vous vous soignez, et cela finira par un petit abcés qui crevera 
au dedans de la bouche. Je suis accablé de travail de téte. 
Amie, revenez vite sur pied et ne vous contrariez pas. Tachez 


d’étre bien — Je vous embrasse. 
14 
Ce 9 avril 1851" 
Mercredi soir 
Mon amie, 


Comment étes-vous ce matin? Car je me mets a la place 
de ma lettre. — Vous m’avez fait bien de la peine ce Soir, et 
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toute ma semaine va s’en ressentir. Ma gaieté d’hier attend 
que la vétre renaisse: me voila triste et inquiet. Mon Amie, 
soyez donc bonne pour vous comme vous 1’étes pour moi. Vous 
me rendez de si vrais et de si doux services que je voudrais 
vous en voir satisfaite comme je me sens heureux de vous les 
devoir. Mon amie allez a Versailles aujourd’hui voir votre 
Parrain mais écrivez-moi un mot de consolation avant de 
partir. J’en ai besoin — 
Je vous aime et je vous embrasse. 


15 
Ce mardi 22 [April, 1851}" 


Amie chérie, 


Comment étes vous ce matin; vous m’avez bien manqué hier 
par ce beau tems; que je vous ai regretté [sic] ce soir. J’avais 
été souffrant tout ce jour; j’étais allé 4 mes Epreuves a 5 
heures. Le soir ces messieurs sont venus. Il était trop tard 
quand ils m’ont quitté, pour aller chez vous, mais que j’eusse 
été heureux de pouvoir faire avec vous une heure de promenade 
sous ce ciel tiéde et délicieux! — J’ai énormément 4a faire 
aujourd’hui, mais je compte bien sur vous. Vous viendrez, 
vous dinerez a l’heure qu’il vous plaira, et vous monterez 
dans la chambrette entendre du vieux francais d’un gascon de 
Bordeaux appelé Montaigne et qui est bien le plus aimable des 
bavards. 


Je vous embrasse et vous aime, Amie 


Ste B 


16 
Mon amie, 


J’aurais voulu que ce petit mot allat te prendre au réveil 
pour te souhaiter le bonjour et te demander de tes nouvelles. 
Il arrive bien tard. J’irai te voir ce soir aprés ton diner. Je 
t’embrasse chére Antonia et je t’'aime — 


Ste B 


Ce lundi 2 heures 


GEORGE 15 
174 
Ce lundi matin® 


[Envelope] Madame de Vaquez 
N° 20, rue St Lazare 
[On corner] avec une bouteille 


Comment ma chére Antonia a-t-elle passé la nuit? Com- 
ment se sent-elle ce matin? Ce sont de ces choses que j’aime- 
rais 4 lui demander moi méme et dont je voudrais m’assurer 
par mes yeux. — Je vais travailler beaucoup ce matin. Cette 
journée me paraitra bien longue si je ne vois pas ma chére 
Antonia. Je la prie de se bien soigner, de bien prendre ses 
pilules, de ne pas se troubler, et de croire qu’elle a un ami qui 
ne pense qu’a elle. 

A demain soir. Je t’embrasse. 


[On side] J’ai trés bien dormi et je serais tout a fait bien et 
content si je Savais que mon amie 1’est aussi. 


18 


Lundi soir 


Amie, 


Je me sens trop fatigué pour pouvoir sortir ce soir, et je 
ne puis laisser passer cette journée sans vous dire un mot 
d’amitié. Pauvre amie, que je souffre de vous voir ainsi 
souffrir! J’avais écrit pour votre parrain une lettre que je 
n’ai osé mettre a la poste. Je voudrais, Amie, que vous vous 
persuadiez que le bonheur est encore possible pour vous, pour 
moi; ayez confiance en moi. Laissez-moi vous dire mes 
pensées par ce beau ciel, par cette douce saison. Vous pouvez 
a la fois satisfaire votre famille, votre coeur, le mien, — mon 
amie, ne soyez pas ainsi ennemie de vous méme. Je causerai 
avec vous, je vous forcerai a souvenir qu’il y a encore du 
bonheur et de la douceur possible dans la vie — 

a vous - La messagére attend. 


SB 
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19 i 


Amie, je vous prie, si vous ne l’avez pas fait de ne pas 
encore écrire a Auxerre; j’ai besoin de vous reparler encore 
de ces choses d’intérieur. Je suis ces jours ci hors d’état, et 
il y a 3 jours par semaine ot il faut éviter de m’en parler, sans 
quoi je brouille ces affaires avec celles de mon Atude. Je 
chercherai 4 vous voir un peu avant le diner. 

Que de peines je vous donne — 


A bientét Amie 
SB 


Ce mercredi matin 


20 
Paris ce 30 Juin 1851 


Ma bonne mére, 


Je n’ai pas attendu, vous pouvez bien le penser, jusqu’a ce 
jour pour avoir l’idée de vous récrire et d’entretenir avec vous 
cette relation qu’il m’a été si cher de retrouver. J’ai espéré 
que mon parrain vous donnerait de mes nouvelles et j’avais cru 
qu’il m’en écrirait un peu plus longuement des vétres. Et puis 
j’hésitais toujours 4 reprendre la plume, car je ne la reprends 
jamais sans de pénibles mouvemens de coeur que vous enlevez 
et qui ne sont que l’excés méme de la tendresse. Aujourd’hui 
je viens vous parler d’une chose toute grave et qui depuis 
longtemps m’a tout préoccupée. Mon parrain désirait que je 
m’en retournasse avec lui en Espagne ou 4 Bordeaux; j’ai 
résisté, en le contrariant peut étre mais j’étais retenue par des 
considérations sérieuses. Il faut vous en faire part, chére 
mére. Un ami que j’ai depuis déja bien du tems et que j’ai 
éprouvé dans des circonstances pénibles, m’a plusieurs fois 
demandé de m’épouser. J’ai longtems refusé, sachant quelle 
reponsabilité entraine un tel lien. Pourtant la certitude que j’ai 
des sentimens de cet ami et de ceux que j’ai moiméme pour lui, 
me décide 4 vous demander, sur cette grande affaire, votre 
approbation et votre consentement. L’ami dont je veux parler 
est assez connu pour que vous puissiez aisément vous rensei- 
gner sur lui; C’est M. Sainte-Beuve (non pas le représentant) 
mais l’ecrivain et membre de l’Académie francaise. 11 n’est 
plus jeune et n’a pas de fortune personnelle, mais ses gofits se 
rapportent aux miens; car je suis devenue, chére mére, une 
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grande ménagére et une femme économe: la nécessité me l’a 
appris. Mon ami désire que j’aie un premier mot de vous, 
avant de se donner l’honneur de vous écrire. — Vous viendriez, 
n’est-ce-pas? a Paris? chére et bonne mére. — J’espére 
qu’information prise, ce projet n’aurait rien qui pit déplaire 
a M. de Vaquez nia matante. Ma fille trouverait un nom (car 
les lois frangaises sont telles que l’adoption est nécessaire), 
et un nom qui ne pourrait qu’aider aux convenances de l’avenir, 
et de la part d’une personne respectueuse et discréte, et qui 
saurait entrer dans toutes les considérations délicates. 

Bonne mére, croyez que ce n’est pas sans une profonde 
émotion que j’entre dans ces détails et dans cette vue d’un 
établissement: l’idée de mon ami a été constamment de me 
rapprocher de ma famille, et son orgueil aujourd’hui serait de 
pouvoir en étre adopté en méme temps que moi j’y serais tout 
a fait réconciliée. 

Je vous embrasse, bonne mére; je salue respectueusement 
M. de Vaquez. Je vous prie d’embrasser ma fille, et de dire 
tous mes respects a ma tante. 


A. de Vaquez 


adressez s’il vous plait la réponse a Paris, rue du Mont. 
Parnasse, N° 11.*° 


724 | 
Postmarked December 4, 1855 
A Monsieur Saint-boeuf 
rue Monpernasse N® 11 
a Paris 
Montauban, 3 décembre 1855 
Monsieur Saint-boeuf *® 


Je viens auprés de vous pour imploré votre bon coeur me 
recommander 4 votre bonne charité. Vu les grandes bontés que 
vous avez eu pour moi est pourquoi je prends la liberté de vous 
faire connaitre ma malheureuse position. Un incendie 4 éclaté 
il y a 8 jours dans notre Commune. Nous avons tout perdu ce 
que nous possédions’a Montauban. Mes enfants sont dans la 
plus grande misére. il ont été victime comme moi de cet 
incendie. Soyez sur mon cher Monsieur que mes enfans et moi 


\ 
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que depuis que nous avons eu le bonheur de vous connaitre vous 
avez toujours eu une large part dans nos priéres. Ainssi nous 
ne vous oublieron jamais. Dans des année comme nous passons 
ou le pain est si cher pour les pauvres malheureux Si vous 
pouviez venir un peu a notre aide. Soyez sur que vous ne 
soulageriez pas des ingrats mais des personnes qui prie tout 
les jours pour votre bonheur temporel et futur. J’ai écrit 4 
toutes mes connaissance de Paris pour leur faire connaitre ma 
malheureuse position et celle de mes enfans. Je suis vieux, je 
ne peu plus travailler comme étant jeune. Mes enfans avec ce 
que vous aviez eu la bonté de leur donner il avait acheté chacun 
une maison. Maintenant les voila comme moi 4 ne Savoir ou 
sabrité sans pain sans choffage. en campagne l’on ne trouve 
pas de maison a louer comme 4a Paris. Ainssi mon cher bon 
Monsieur J’espére que vous ne me mettrez pas en oublié. Nous 
Si pauvres nouS ne pouvons que priez pour vous. 

Je finie ma lettre. Je suis votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant Serviteur 


Thomas Devaquetz 


Sainte-Beuve, Paris, Havard, 1855. 

Sainte-Beuve et ses inconnues, Paris, Ollendorf, 1879. 

Published in Les Rayons jaunes. 

Confession de Sainte-Beuve, Paris, Roureyre et Bloud, 1882. 
Sainte-Beuve, Paris, Flammarion, 1952, I, 50-53. 

Auguste Lacaussade, a young poet, was first presented to Sainte- 
Beuve by Dr. Veyne. For a short time he acted as the critic’s secretary. 

7. Illegible. 

8. Charles Desguerrois, an old friend, whose help Sainte-Beuve asked 
in 1850 for preparing an edition of Pascal’s Pensées. The project was 
never completed. 

9. Frangois-Auguste Veyne (1813-1875), Sainte-Beuve’s doctor and 

close friend. 
10. Paul Lacroix (1806-1884), editor of Marot’s work and collaborator 
on the Mercure du XIX@€ siécle and the Figaro. Better known as the 
Bibliophile Jacob, he had been Sainte-Beuve’s friend since 1829. 
11. Originally letter 3. 
12. According to the calendar, either April or July, 1851. Because the 
letter containing the proposal of marriage is dated June 30, 1851, this 
note is probably of April, 1851. Less likely, it might be of January or 
October, 1850. It was numbered XIV in the original order. 

13. Originally letter 7. 

14. Perhaps a reference to the following letter, prepared by Sainte- 
Beuve for Antonia to send to her mother. 
15. Sainte-Beuve’s address. 


16. This letter contains so many errors that indicating all of them by 
sic seemed futile. 


SOE le 


THE RECEPTION OF HENRY JAMES IN GERMANY 
Gerhard Baumgaertel 


University of Pennsylvania 


After the revivals which Henry James has had in the United 
States and Great Britain, a strong and rising interest in him is 
at present becoming apparent in Germany. Although James was 
not unknown in Germany, he always remained entirely in the 
shadow of other representatives of English literature and seems 
to have attracted no particular attention. Of late, he has been 
virtually discovered for and received by a wider German public. 
Significantly, the recognition of the importance of Henry James 
starts at the time of recovery from destruction and dissolution 
after World War II. 

The first attempt to introduce Henry James in Germany was 
made as early as 1876 when Moritz Busch, Bismarck’s private 
secretary, embarked on the translation of three of James’s 
books soon after these were published: A Passionate Pilgrim 
(Ein leidenschaftlicher Erdenpilger, Leipzig, 1876), Roderick 
Hudson (Roderick Hudson, Leipzig, 1876), and The American 
(Der Amerikaner, Leipzig, 1877, also Berlin, 1878). Another 
translator produced a second version of The American (Der 
Amerikaner oder Marquis und Yankee, Berlin, 1877). There is 
little evidence that these endeavors grew to any widespread 
public success. In 1880 a translation of Eugene Pickering ap- 
peared (Eugen Pickering, Reclam vol. 1058); not until 1921 did 
a reprint of this materialize, and it was to remain an isolated 
case for twenty-five years to follow. It is remarkable, then, 
how, suddenly, twenty-five translations and adaptations in Ger- 
man have poured forth since 1946, fifteen of them during the 
past four years. Their reception indicates that the present flow 
may well continue. 

The following works were translated since the new start. 
The Altar of the Dead: 1. Der Totenaltar, in Amerikanische 
Erzdhler (Ztirich, 1946); 2. Der Altar der Toten, in Die Welt- 
literatuy 51/52 (Bergen II, 1949); The Portrait of a Lady: Bild- 
nis einer Dame (Cologne, 1950); The Siege of London: Eine ge- 
wisse Frau Headway, Nachwort by Jans Hennecke (Munich, 
1952); The Turn of the Screw: 1. Die Drehung der Schraube, in 
Meisternovellen (Ziirich, 1953); 2. Die stindigen Engel (Munich, 
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1953); The Aspern Papers: » Asperns Nachlass, in Meister- 
novellen (Ziirich, 1953); The Princess Casamassima: Prinzes- 
sin Casamassima (Cologne, 1954); What Maisie Knew: Maisie 
(Cologne, 1955); Washington Square: Die Erbin von Washington 
Square (Zurich, 1956); The Ambassadors: Die Gesandten 
(Cologne, 1956).” A volume of Erzdadhlungen (Cologne, 1958) con- 
tains the following stories, The Madonna of the Future: Die 
Madonna der Zukunft; Daisy Miller; The Author of Beltraffio: 
Der Autor von ‘Beltraffio’; The Lesson of the Master: Die 
Lehre des Meisters; The Solution: Die Lésung; The Real Thing: 
Das einzig Wahre; The Figure in the Carpet: Das Muster im 
Teppich; The Tree of Knowledge: Der Baum der Erkenninis; 
The Real Right Thing: Das wirklich einzig Wahre; The Beast in 
the Jungle: Das Tier im Dschungel; The Two Faces: Die zwei 
Gesichter; and Broken Wings: Gebrochene Schwingen. 

On June 24, 1954, the Swiss radio station of Beromiinster 
broadcast the German version of The Heiress, Ruth and Au- 
gustus Gotz’s dramatization of Washington Square, Die Erbin, 
as radio drama, for which it seems particularly suited. On 
July 11, 1954, in Stuttgart Die Erbin had its successful first 
night on a German stage soon after it had been produced in 
Ztirich, and subsequently recurred in the repertory of several 
more German theaters. 

German criticism of James, as based on these recent publi- 
cations, is still at a starting point compared with what has been 
produced during several decades in the United States and Great 
Britain. The German critiques partly reflect the ideas of Van 
Wyck Brooks, Richard P. Blackmur, F. O. Matthiessen, Joseph 
W. Beach, Quentin Anderson, Percy Lubbock, E. M. Forster, 
T. S. Eliot, Graham Greene, W. H. Auden, Stephen H. Spender, | 
Herbert Read, Michael Swan, and other distinguished critics in 
the field. The reaction occurs mainly in reviews and essays in — 
the major newspapers and some literary periodicals. However, 
at this early stage, a number of those render a picture of the 
particular appreciation and evaluation of James in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Austria.’ 

The unique fact that James was disregarded for so long 
finds no satisfactory explanation. It is tentatively accounted for 
by the limitation and exclusiveness of the aristocratic milieu in 
James’s books. His particular themes and difficult style, it is 
found, permit a comparison with Marcel Proust, who met with 
an equally retarded and restricted success in Germany (1). 
Moreover, the never-ending and uncompromising effort toward 
artistic perfection and the rigid.defense of ethics as the pur-_ 
pose of literary art may have caused the majority of readers to 
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turn from him (2). Or, notwithstanding James’s merits, he may 
have remained untranslated because we do meet in him the 
spirit of the Victorian era which is more alien to Germans than 
that of Chaucer or Shakespeare (26). Or, perhaps, because he 
is so European, and we miss in him “das barbarische Element” 
which Europeans admire so much about other American writers 
(12). In this respect it is interesting to note that one critic in- 
troduces his essay with a reference to Hemingway who, with 
The Old Man and the Sea, “has accomplished the classical for- 
mat of Hawthorne or of Henry James,” the two American clas- 
sics least known in Europe (7). 

The opinion has been voiced that with the advent of Henry 
James we must revise our idea that the literary nineteenth 
century was primarily the domain of Russia and France (11). 
To point out James’s importance and position as a writer the 
critics range and compare him with Constant, Stendhal, Balzac, 
Maupassant, Flaubert, Proust, Dostoevsky, Dickens, Melville, 
Frazer, Hemingway, Thomas Wolfe, Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, 
Stifter, Fontane, Kafka, the later Rilke, and Thomas Mann; 
James has the fine perception of Dickens and the density of the 
French realists, especially of Balzac (12). Indeed his unfailing 
artistic precision makes him superior to Balzac (4). However, 
compared with these writers, or with Tolstoy, he lacks vitality 
and “richness,” his scope of subject matter being limited, more 
exclusive, less universal, and his inventive power considerably 
smaller (22). James continues the tradition of Constant and 
Stendhal. Further, among the American novelists of the nine- 
teenth century, he is the first “consistent psychologist” and has 
remained to this day one of the greatestand most epoch- making, 
next to Dostoevsky and Proust (9). Along with Melville, Frazer, 
Kafka, and the later Rilke he presents a strict projection of the 
mind upon itself. It is appreciated that, like those, he is pro- 
ductive and at the same time critical while he avoids “psycholo- 
gizing” and does not resort to abstractions. 

With James, as with Stendhal and Fontane, the sensibility of 
women is the seismograph for the changes in our modern civili- 
zation. But in Stendhal’s Le Rouge et le Noir and Fontane’s Effi 
Briest society remains essentially unshaken and breaks the 
woman who is “different.” James lays bare the roots of the de- 
struction of society while his women rise from it as individuals 
in triumph (26). As for the particular Jamesian conflicts, his 
“casuistry of the heart,” we find the remarkable observation 
that their only counterparts — although in a different milieu — 
are those of Adalbert Stifter (9). The first comparison of James 
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with any German writer at all was with Thomas Mann.” We 
presume the reference to be a similarity in style, an intellec- 
tually conditioned aestheticism and refinement and a taste for 
psychological probing which both authors have in common. 
More recently another parallel has been observed in the man- 
ner in which Hyacinth Robinson remains “between the classes” 
very much as does Tonio Kréger (16). Further, The Princess 
Casamassima is found to be a variation of the father and son 
theme which means the problem of legitimate existence as we 
find it in Stendhal, Kierkegaard, Turgenev, Dostoevsky, and 
Kafka (8). 

James was associated with Hemingway (who in Germany is 
probably the most popular American author), Thomas Wolfe, 
and Ezra Pound because of the fascination which Europe held 
for them. But above all he has been lined up with T. S. Eliot, 
the most fashionable American poet, with whom in particular he 
shares the position of the expatriate (7). This appreciation 
stems largely from an interest in what T. S. Eliot has called 
the chance that some Americans have to become truer Euro- 
peans than any born European. 

In nearly all of the critiques we find a preoccupation with 
James as the American who returned to Europe. Most critics 
regard him as European in attitude and mind, American only 
with reference to origin. James’s American heroes and hero- 
ines, for example Nancy Headway in The Siege of London, re- 
flect the author’s own problem. He remained “between” the 
continents, having difficulties in making his way into either one. 
It is assumed that he made up his mind in favor of Europe. As 
“the first and most important home-comer fromthe New World” 
in the history of literature, he became Europeanized -- that is, 
he acquired and developed conservative European forms, almost — 
to the point of exaggeration (24). 

James’s decision to settle down in London is called one of 
the greatest literary sensations of his time and the greatest 
moral adventure of the cultural-political development that was 
the self-assertion of America in her literature. It involves, one 
critic thinks, a spiritual process, the development of America’s 
awareness of her ability or inability to create her independent 
morals and humanity which would continue as more than a mere 
attempt to explain and justify a technical civilization. To Henry 
Adams, for example, who considered Americans little more than 
“improvised Europeans,” inhabitants of a Furopean overseas 
province, this could hardly have presented any problem. In 
Henry James’s day, America had arrived at the crossroads 
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where she would not turn against Europe but where, moving 
toward a technical-industrial civilization, she was reaching for 
a future that would create an independent past. James did not 
participate in the move; nor did he share in his country’s opti- 
mism. In Europe he searched, instead, for “those stimulating 
contacts” from which Americans were about to sever them- 
selves in order to become a nation with nothing but a future. 
James admired Europe for its historic consciousness as a life 
source, and his exodus was a matter of moral responsibility 
toward the American future (7). 

Inthe German critiques James’s central theme is repeatedly 
seen in the collision and beneficial conflict between young, in- 
experienced, naive Americans and representatives of mature 
Europe, the old hierarchy of values of the differentiated con- 
ventions. The critics, so far, appear to emphasize one side of 
the problem or the other, and determine James’s interest in 
favor either of America or of Europe. Still unexplored is the 
idea of the expatriate’s isolation or of his lonely “mid-Atlantic 
position” as the price which he paid for an immense gain. This 
gain arises from the simultaneousness of American and Euro- 
pean elements, the fusion of both cultures as well as of the 
varied European traditions. The amalgamation occurs at a 
level which excludes the quéstion of cultural ties to any one 
specific nation. This would be the advantage which has long 
since been realized with regard to T. S. Eliot. 

The appreciation of James is mostly based on moral and 
aesthetic considerations. It is an appreciation of the lasting 
pleasure derived from “stylistic beauty and elegance, from the 
nobility in thought, feeling, and ethical obligation” (1). He is 
called a “grandseigneur of the heart,” and the statement occurs 
that during the last hundred years no one has written with more 
refinement and insight about the human heart and its ways than 
has James (20). He located the problem of life in the human 
soul rather than in the alley (12). He seeks to explore the finest 
and most concealed rules of life. His ultimate objective is not 
theology or metaphysics, but is of a moral nature (9). Most of 
these critics make it a point to dismiss as unsatisfactory the 
psychoanalytical investigations to which James has often been 
subjected, although they do not overlook their significance. The 
“Freudian approach” is in fact rejected as decidedly old- 
fashioned “in our time of surreal conceptions” (27, 19). 

Especially The Turn of the Screw, as a “modern fairy-tale 
for adults and an excursion into chaos,” (19) has attracted at- 
tention on these “surreal” premises: Children remain under 
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the spell of darkness to which they have been exposed early, 
while it is for an adult person, through intuition, to perceive the 
results and a remanifestation of the evil-doers. (This inter- 
pretation receives support from the fading genius of the boy 
who is ready to confess and from the fact that the governess 
perceives in the housekeeper’s lack of imagination a help 
against her own terror rather than a threat to credibility [27].) 
The theme is defined as the governess’s great fight for innocent 
souls against the wicked dead. Moreover, James deals here 
with man’s “real original sin,” with the fact that man in his very 
state of innocence is tempted by evil even in the presence of 
good which lacks any attraction or splendor (12). James, it is 
maintained, knew the daemonic powers that pervade human life. 
This awareness is the central point, and no more explicit defi- 
nition by the author could have rendered it more effectively (19). 

In agreement with George Sampson, James’s chief merit is 
found to be that he, like no other novelist, develops the power to 
make visible what is really going on (although, it seems, nobody 
can say just exactly what it is) in the thought and feeling of the 
characters while he seems to present no more than a minute 
description of externals (26). This must be connected with 
James’s “indirect method” on which opinion is divided. Much 
admired is the subtlety with which James depicts his characters 
through the responses of their fellows (6). However, there is 
the objection that, as in What Maisie Knew, any conflict and de- 
veloping complication is significant only in so far as it is com- 
prehended by and reflected in the child’s mind (22). 

James is ever busy weaving the fabric of a situation and 
does not succeed in the creation of surprising and dramatic 
action. To that extent the Jamesian characters seem little 
realistic. Suspense develops only from the author’s intelligent 
curiosity as he traces the tenderest moves in Maisie’s mind 
(22). James is further criticized for his “indiscreet” meddling 
in other people’s innermost and private sanctuaries by one 
critic writing about The Turn of the Screw and The Aspern 
Papers (1). But, of course, any such criterion would undo the 
entire performance of the James who is hailed as the master of 
psychological insight. 

There is also the familiar split between those critics who 
cherish James’s way of not pronouncing any solutions, who ad- 
mire the radiant power beyond the last printed word, and those 
who fail to see this power and regard its lack as a deficiency on 
the author’s part. The latter wonder, from the point of view of — 
common sense, why in The Princess Casamassima Hyacinth 
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Robinson, virtually seduced by the Princess, would not take 
possession of her; why the Princess would not recognize happi- 
ness when it is closest to her, while she is constantly in search 
of it— and remains unsatisfied until the end, still blind at the 
time when her fall becomes apparent after the decisive conver- 
sation with Muniment (15). 

However, the latter criticism, which disregards the es- 
sential point of Jamesian renunciation, is not a general one. 
James’s characters, on the other hand, are found to be unfor- 
gettable because they are painted in a pointilist manner, without 
too clear contours. Those the reader has to determine and 
complete for himself. This is the advantage of ambiguity and 
the lack of determinism which make these characters credible 
and real. On the whole, “James worked the miracle of provid- 
ing just as much clarity as there is in real life. The fascinating 
thing is ‘that residue’ which we can never track down. It is 
exactly like that which sets the reader wondering in his own 
life” (23). 

James is viewed as the chronicler of Victorian and post- 
Victorian society. What he writes about the twentieth century 
iS not a prophetic vision as with Kafka. His writing is specula- 
tion based on the conditions of his time which were of primary 
‘interest to him. Much of what he says in The Princess Casa- 
massima in 1886 sounds like anticipation of George Orwell. 
However, forecasting the future is of only secondary importance 
(26). His treatment of the social-revolutionary question is not 
convincing. James’s idea of the revolutionary action as “the 
boiling pot with the rich dancing on the surface” impresses 
modern readers as Slightly antiquated. The distinction between 
suppressor and suppressed has long since ceased to be so clear 
as that, and probably never was in the nineteenth century (15). 

The Princess Casamassima is a first-rate study of the 
mind and soul, but as a novel of the underground, of revolution- 
ary subject matter, it will not bear a comparison with Dostoev- 
sky’s Daemons of the same time (15). Generally, one critic 
finds, it does strike us as strange that James should write from 
the financially secure position where even a poor man, Such as 
Osmond in The Portrait of a Lady, owns a house in Florence. 
Then, again, his somewhat snobbish passion for high society 
makes him a forerunner of Proust (24). This is true also tech- 
nically with respect to his mastery in creating atmosphere and 
visual effects. An example is Mrs. Headway as she walks down 
the stairs on her first formal appearance, certain of her suc- 
cess while she knows that she is being closely examined. That 
scene might well occur with Marcel Proust (1). 
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But also in other regards we see in James symptoms of the 
twentieth century, and one finds that he does have a singular 
appeal to the modern generation. Whatever his milieu may be, 
his understanding of the human heart as well as his treatment 
of evil are above any particular age (1, ia). There is a mean- 
ing for us who face a renewed threat to our private lives, our 
human dignity, our personal freedom, and the moral standards 
which he defends. It is also true that James lived with the con- 
ventions — however, not through them but in spite of them (1). 
Whether his women break in, like Nancy Headway, or out, like 
the Princess Casamassima, they challenge the conventional 
order and prove that it is no longer intact (26). 

James today, then, is more than the writer of the private 
sphere. His writings are a conservative’s confession of the 
dangerous truths within the forms and merits of the nineteenth 
century in Great Britain. And he shows that the germ of dis- 
integration in our century was already apparent at his time 
(26). We get with James the clear separation of genuine tradi- 
tion from the false, stagnant, and rigid conventions of social 
life. “The scenery of the time has changed. But so much (of 
what was false) already appears as dangerously contemporary 
again,” and, in James’s rendering, as valid today (6). 

The Princess Casamassima may be considered more inter- 
esting to Europeans than it is to Americans, as the book reflects 
the sociology of the entire nineteenth and of the first half of the 
twentieth centuries in Europe. “The story of the man between 
social levels has probably never been told more impressively 
and terribly” (23). “Probably the Victorian society did not 
imagine that this story would be their grandchildren’s tragedy.” 
Still more, it is viewed today as the “key novel” of the leftist 
intellectual who, misled by false prophets, remains isolated and 
directs against himself the weapon which “the black and merci- 
less things,” as James puts it, place in his hand (8). What 
Maisie Knew is a piece of social psychology anticipating our 
most modern insights, and appeals to us as a protest in the 
name of all the children of divorced parents (28). 

Further, with regard to the conflict or exchange between 
America and Europe, Nancy Headway impresses German read- 
ers today as “amazingly contemporary,” equally convincing as 
an individual person and representative of her nation: practi- 
cal, not without passion, youthful, determined, unspoiled, and 
doing with the European cultural heritage something quite dif- 
ferent from what Europeans do with it (24). The Siege of London 
is called a psychological masterpiece, so modern that one can - 
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hardly believe it was written in 1882 (6). In particular, “we are 
tempted to apply the situation to present developments. James 
makes Mrs. Headway besiege and assault the fortress of British 
aristocracy in order to prove that she is what everybody doubts 
her to be: comme il faut. We are reminded of what later gen- 
erations will call the century of Furopean-American liaison, 
and it is too early to tell whether it bodes good or ill for Europe 
at first timidly wooed, then forcefully taken” (26). 

It is observed that James’s language vibrates with re- 
strained sensuality while actually he avoids the description of 
“intimacy.” For example, while no allusion is made to her 
private life and conduct, the Princess bears the semblance of 
badness. The atmosphere of an increasing “erotization” of 
society as well as the rise of individualistic qualities, socio- 
logical and moral, are felt (26). James’s greatness is in the 
accomplishment of a “transparent realism” which is neither 
naturalism nor symbolism. It lies in his ability to make the 
surface of life transparent without analyzing. His art of the 
psychological novel, therefore, is called not analytical but syn- 
thetic. Psychology, here, does not effect the disintegration of 
form, but only renders it tighter (26). 

James provides again a valid standard for the art of the 
novel at a time of drought (10). With Melville and Kafka, he is 
regarded as one of the major figures in the evolution of modern 
world literature because of his rendering of the individual in 
society as through the magnifying glass of a spiritualized psy- 
chology (26). James shows us sensitivity and intelligence com- 
bined to an extraordinary degree (9). Also, he does not neglect 
to entertain and please his reader — something which our con- 
temporary novelists have almost made us forget (10). He shows 
us that military barracks, bar rooms, or a proletarian jargon 
are not indispensable to the presentation of truth in literature. 
Nor is brutality required to portray reality. That kind of “real- 
ism” has too often served nothing but disguised sentimentality. 
We have again matured to the point where James’s classical 
wisdom makes us appreciate the palpitation, the tension, and 
the hidden crevasse in life and the human soul (la). 

It is hoped that these unusual creations of psychological- 
impressionistic writing may have an invigorating influence on 
the younger generation of German novelists who do not always 
penetrate beyond the all-too-obvious (19). This point, dissatis- 
faction with much of contemporary writing (17), turns out to be 
a major motivation for the new interest in James. It results 
from disappointment in a modern trend which discovered as a 
worthy goal “the casual and careless manner” (2). Moreover, 
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with regard to an entire state of civilization, James is hailed 
because of disgust with “the rough manners and uncultured 
materialism in our present-day society. He is our companion 
in a clandestine aristocratic longing, in veritable hallucinations 
of a refined and harmonious life” (17). This “aristocrat of lit- 
erature” may well remind Europeans of their obligations (2). 
One critic feels that since our experience of Kafka we have 
become more perceptive about James (14). But what is appre- 
ciated beyond Dostoevsky, Joyce, and Kafka, whose modern 
monsters had as yet no equal in James’s creations, is James’s 
“almost hellenistic objective”: life as “freedom chosen for the 
perfection of the human soul and form” (17). 

Yet apart from the ideal and the beauty that James has to 
offer, the familiar reservations as we know them from Ameri- 
can and British criticism are found along with enthusiastic ap- 
proval. Repeatedly James’s artificiality is noted. James’s 
heroes are supermen of sensitivity and tact, and the question 
is raised: does not James idealize life to the point of falsifica- 
tion (17)? In the last analysis his characters strike us as 
purely literary ones (5). In all the artistic perfection we miss 
a breathing and natural warmth. The Portrait, for instance, 
does not seem to be really alive, for it has been painted with 
too fine a brush and too much unimportant detail. Unfortunately, 
the technical preoccupation thus reduces the value of James’s 
art. For these reasons the picture of Isabel Archer would re- 
main inferior to that of Emma Bovary, and since the Jamesian 
conflicts are conditioned too much by past ways and standards 
of life, plot and action do not strike the modern reader suffi- 
ciently to outweigh longwindedness (18). 

Not until we have removed “many a layer of dust” do we 
retainfrom the novel (with reference to The Princess Casamas- 
sima) the strong and lasting impression of scenes and charac- 
ters. As an inventor of stories James is not very resourceful 
(24a). Although he does meet our generation’s interest in psy- 
chological analysis, his indifference toward social problems, 
his dependence on a past upper class society, and his difficult 
style necessarily diminish his success. He impresses the 
modern reader as a representative of l’art pour l’art for which 
our more robust generation has lost the taste (25). 

Several critics recognize The Ambassadors as James’s 
best book for the fine creation of atmosphere, “scent,” and tone, 
the fine description of everything about Mme de Vionnet, the 
way the author gradually makes Strether “see,” and for the 
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modest, factual manner which saves the book from the wordi- 
ness of Proust or Dostoevsky. At the same time, however, they 
judge it James’s most artificial book. The reserved superiority 
with which he evades a decision in favor of either America or 
Europe is no longer convincing at this stage of his development. 
It is too clearly the product of old age, breathing a resigned 
melancholy. Too clearly Strether appears to be a betrayed trai- 
tor, and, along with the views of E. M. Forster and H. G. Wells, 
it is felt that here in particular art takes the place of life 
(21, 22a). 

Moreover, what some critics felt to be a relief in the pres- 
ent literary situation. another calls a major handicap: “In our 
world of plump straightforwardness the master of narrative 
discretion, of subtle circumscription, and of artful suspense no 
longer meets appreciation. If James can be accessible across 
this barrier at all,” it would have to be via The Princess Casa- 
massima (3a). But, again, as a social novel young Robinson’s 
tragedy is a failure. “The invisible shadow of the exploiting 
class over all of human civilization” (Trotzki with reference to 
Lenin) is not rendered effectively. Apart from the observation 
of a general vagueness marking this book, there are doubts 
whether even the central moral problem has been stated and 
treated justly, completely, and ina fair manner: “It is not right 
that James should have used envy as the psychological moving 
force of social dissatisfaction. And making his hero fall in love 
with all of cultural accomplishment indiscriminately strikes us 
as poor — so much so that Hyacinth Robinson and with him his 
author at last do impress us as vulgar” (16). 

On the whole, reasons expressed in the past in favor of 
James’s early and middle periods are reiterated in the present: 
The Portrait of a Lady is not James’s best book since it was 
written by James the observer and portraitist rather than the 
creative analyst. However, precisely for this reason it is one 
of his most accessible and least complicated books for the 
reader (4). The same holds true of Washington Square as the 
author temporarily turned to a more “direct” method of natu- 
ralistic explicitness. In proportion as there is less emphasis 
on reflexion, action becomes more clearly visible for today’s 
speedier and, perhaps, somewhat more superficial reader (2). 

The effectiveness of James’s writings in German is still 
questionable. Yet, on the part of the German critics, the much- 
discussed question of whether or not James is “readable” has 
been decided in the author’s favor. It is generally observed 
that once one has started reading and given way to James one 
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cannot stop. The Turn of the’Screw is referred to as an ex- 
ample (we wonder to what extent its validity can be general) 
where it turns out that even inexperienced and unliterary read- 
ers are entirely taken by this “most abysmal of all of James’s 
stories” and can not help being shaken by the implied problems. 
The language itself is gripping, even while the respective read- 
ers may not have access to the connoisseur’s subtle pleasure 
from immersion in the psychological subsurface. Still more 
interesting is the fact that, in determining James’s best books, 
the vote goes decidedly to his later period. The critics acclaim 
The Golden Bowl, The Wings of the Dove, and The Ambassadors 
in addition to The Lesson of the Master. 
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L’ AMBIGUITE DE MONSIEUR OUINE 
Jean-Jacques Demorest 


Cornell University 


Les lecteurs du M. Ouine de Bernanos se condamnent a de- 
venir les créatures du protagoniste. Impossible de lui échapper: 
une ambiguité épaisse est refermée sur nous. Les autres per- 
sonnages? Ils ne sont d’aucun secours: leurs gestes s’enfoncent 
dans une glu suspecte. Nous sommes prisonniers d’une sorte 
d’homme autour de qui suinte une lourde nuit. 

Ici, l’absurde n’a plus pied. La France, paroisse morte,’ 
n’a plus de prise ou se hisser 4a la révolte, plus de sol ot dres- 
ser sa colére. L’ennui a paralysé la douleur. Ne se distinguant 
plus du principe de son mal, la paroisse fabrique le suc de sa 
mort. Elle se nourrit de son propre péché qui, sans aucun bruit, 
s’effondre pesamment en elle. 

Une méme coulée opaque agglutine les mobiles, poisse le 
réve, noie l’espérance. Il n’y a pas d’intrigue. Rien que le 
mouvement d’un pourrissement qui circule lentement souter- 
rain, qui aspire indifféremment tous les cris. Personnages, 
lecteur et auteur y glissent, perdus dans 1’oubli. 

Pourtant, un roman exige qu’une force humaine vienne buter 
contre un destin, si informe soit-il. Le professeur Ouine est 
cette force, c’est lui qui est objet du seul choix de Bernanos. 
Il est donc aussi la source obscure d’ou s’étale une boue froide, 
cette pate infecte dont se fait le pain de la haine. Autour de 
Ouine montent les crues d’une ambiguité qui va baignant tous 
les étres, léchant les innocents. 

Comment Ouine ne propagerait-il pas l’ambiguité, lui qui 
n’est rien? Et d’abord, pourquoi ce nom étrange? Les criti- 
ques s’accordent pour dire que Ouine — sorte de Renan possédé, 
tout comme l’inquiétant Guérou dans l’Imposture — signifie oui 
et non, le bien ef le mal. Mais, étant donné la qualité satanique 
de son option pour le néant, ne devrait-on pas penser que Ouine 
veut dire mz oui 7 non, ni le bien vi le mal? Il nous semble que 
Vappelation Ouine contient également la suggestion d’une analo- 
gie entre le héros cauteleux du roman, homme rusé aux moeurs 
délibérément crépusculaires, et le petit carnassier nocturne: 
la fouine. La derniére phrase du roman, décrivant le masque 
mortuaire du professeur, parait confirmer ce lien poétique: 


“Vane 
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“Seul le nez qu’allonge démesurément le creux des orbites, 
Vaffaissement, d’ailleurs peu sensible, de Voeil, des muscles 
de la face, reste vivant d’une vie désormais sans coeur et sans 
but, ainsi qu’une petite béte malfaisante.” Une secréte identité 
animale se conjuguerait donc au choix surnaturel du néant pour 
donner au titre lui-méme, et par la au personnage, une immé- 
diate ambiguité tant physique que morale. 

L’ambiguité issue de l’infame professeur contamine tous 
ses proches. Plus troublant encore, elle pourrit la forme du 
roman qui la rapporte. Le personnage gobe l’oeuvre qui rend 
compte de lui. Il mache le cadre, broie l’intrigue, mallaxe les 
mobiles au-dela de toute reconnaissance; enfin, il atteint Ber- 
nanos lui-méme. Ouine est le signe, ou plutét, l’instrument 
poétique d’un envahissement total de la civilisation par sa 
propre décomposition spirituelle. Cette déchristianisation de 
V’homme, que Bernanos compare souvent a une dévitaminisation 
organique, affecte jusqu’au lecteur. L’oeuvre déborde de ses 
limites. Un magma primitif filtre de toutes parts. La, grouil- 
lent les monstres mous. 

Car nous sommes devant des monstres mous. Leur 4ge, 
d’abord annoncé dans les écrits polémiques de Bernanos, puis 
ébauché par la désintégration des personnalités dans Un Crime, 
parvient 4 son avénement avec Monsieur Ouine. En 1937, dans 
Les Grands Cimetieres sous la lune, Bernanos prédisait: 
“L’homme de ce temps a le coeur dur et la tripe sensible. 
Comme aprés le déluge la terre appartiendra peut-étre demain 
aux monstres mous.” Et dans Monsieur Ouine, le curé de Fe- 
nouille précise au professeur, authentique éclaireur d’une inva- 
sion bestiale, que “Ce village, et beaucoup de villages qui lui 
ressemblent, lorsqu’ils commenceront a flamber — oui— vous 
en verrez sortir toutes sortes de bétes dont les hommes ont 
depuis longtemps oublié le nom, a supposer qu’on leur en ait 
jamais donné un” (p. 320). L’ambiguité qui nous retient serait 
donc celle qui accompagne tout pourrissement. 

Cependant, le roman accuse une contradiction d’ordre ex- 
térieur ou technique qui n’est pas simplement le fait d’un pro- 
longement poétique de Vambiguité. En effet, il existe dans 
Monsieur Ouine une contradiction, parfois sourde, parfois in- 
supportable, entre but et moyen. L’ambiguité premiére de cette 
oeuvre ambigtie entre toutes repose sur une présomption de la 
part de Bernanos: celle qui consiste a inspirer une révolution 
morale a travers une forme objective. 

Bernanos. veut blesser les consciences. Aucun doute n’est 
possible, il escomptait un rendement moral de ce sombre roman 
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dont il disait que c’était ce qu’il avait fait de mieux, de plus 
complet. Il y travailla prés de dix ans, attendant que l’oeuvre 
parvint a son équivoque maturité, attendant aussi que les temps 
fussent lourds de dégoait. Bernanos espérait éveiller la France 
en lui jetant cette image de sa décomposition. 

Provoquer un élan moral au moyen du roman n’a pourtant 
rien d’ambigu en soi, et Bernanos ne s’était guére géné pour y 
procéder auparavant. Seulement, a part l’expérience d’Un 
Crime, Monsieur Ouine différe radicalement des autres ou- 
vrages de Bernanos et s’apparente 4 ce que la critique nomme 
“le roman objectif.” Pour le lecteur ayant fréquenté le Ber- 
nanos d’avant-guerre, l’objectivité créatrice de Monsieur Ouine, 
la liberté des personnages, ne pouvaient que surprendre. Eva- 
nouies les farouches invectives qui venaient bousculer le texte, 
disparus les intrusions intempestives et les dialogues exaspé- 
rés ot. Bernanos s’imposait, jugeait, violentait ses propres 
créatures, quand il ne s’en prenait pas plus savoureusement 
encore au lecteur, cet imbécile! Ici, Bernanos-juge s’est en- 
gouffré dans un Bernanos sujet ambigu du drame. I] arrive que 
l’opinion de l’auteur éclate, dans le sermon du curé de Fenouille 
par exemple, mais elle perce tout aussi bien dans les propos 
doucereux de l’abominable Cuine ou dans les cris de cette goule 
fantastique, Jambe-de-Laine— autre indice de l’équivoque qui 
ronge les identités morales. 

En réalite, Bernanos-auteur ne dégage plus que les reliefs 
du drame. Il retarde incidemment un point de tension, renforce 
un Saillant, puis se laisse emporter par l’agonie collective. Il 
ne recherche plus une ordonnance de l’intrigue. Celle-ci pro- 
cede par sauts: elle se divise en bras morts, s’épate, reprend, 
disparait, et bouillonne subitement rejetée par un mouvement 
intestin. Les personnages échappent a leur auteur et au rythme 
de sa pensée. Aucun moule, aucun canal ne peut les contenir. 
Bernanos n’est évidemment plus l’intrus de Sous le soleil de 
Satan. Pourquoi? Parce que dans un monde en état de dégluti- 
tion, dans un roman sapé par le pourrissement universel, lui, 
ce Bernanos a la fois auteur, francais et chrétien, n’a plus ou 
poser pied pour “faire face.” Il tombe dans la fosse du péché, 
dans cette matiére mouvante que la langue imagée du roman 
évoque a tout instant. Comme ses personnages, Bernanos tré- 
buche, il bat la vase et glisse aspiré dans l’affreuse pate com- 
mune. Sur de propager une sanie incurable, le professeur Ouine 
ne craint méme pas de mettre le jeune curé en garde contre la 
fermentation infectieuse de sa paroisse: 
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La pitié ne saurait pas plus travailler la dedans 
qu’un chirurgien dans une nappe de pus. A la premiére 
égratignure je crains bien que toute cette saleté ne 
vous remonte jusqu’au coeur... Oh! Oh! la sympathie, 
la compassion, souffriy avec. Pourrir avec, plutot. 
D’ailleurs vous ne seriez pas le dernier... Vous ne 
serez pas décu, mais dissous, dévoré!... Personne 
n’a jamais partagé l’ennui de l’homme et néanmoins 
gardé son Ame. L’ennui de l’homme vient a bout de 
tout, monsieur l’abbé, il amollirait la terre (p. 277). 


Telle est cette ambiguité dissolvante ou l’auteur lui-méme 
est sucé par son oeuvre. Espéce de roman policier ot morts et 
fous, suicidés, innocents et impurs tatonnent le long de parois 
visqueuses. Mais roman policier sans enquéte, sans policier, 
sans criminel avéré, sans justification terrestre des mobiles. 
Le seul criminel déclaré reste la paroisse, monstre collectif 
obéissant inconsciemment a l’attirance gluante de Ouine. 

Quelques indications portant sur les deux derniéres années 
de la vie de Bernanos paraissent confirmer cette ambiguité de 
la situation de l’auteur dans son oeuvre. En effet, devant ce 
qu’il concevait étre l’échec de Monsieur Ouine comme levier 
moral, Bernanos répéta avec insistance qu’il n’écrirait plus de 
roman. Estimant que l’heure était trop grave, il choisit doré- 
navant de peser directement sur les consciences. Il se langa 
dans une tournée de conférences, dans des articles de combat 
et dans la rédaction du scénario pour Les Dialogues des Car- 
mélites. Mais, la aussi le découragement le gagna. Il avait 
Vimpression de ne plus atteindre les coeurs, de ne provoquer 
aucun sursaut, de ne plus méme irriter son public. Eta son lit 
de mort, il se promettait de tout abandonner pour se consacrer 
A une Vie de Jésus. Cette progression marque l’intention a la 
fois désespérément spirituelle et pratique qui fut la sienne avant 
méme l’édition francaise de Monsieur Ouine. Bernanos a dt 
considérer ce roman comme une oeuvre de réformation. Dés 
sa conception, Monsieur Ouine était donc frappé d’une contra- 
diction d’ordre technique entre une méthode objective, proba- 
blement inspirée du roman policier, et la volonté créatrice 
d’intervenir sur le lecteur. Une certaine absence de Bernanos 
de son roman refléte obscurément l’absence spirituelle de la 
chrétienté, la démission morale de la France. 

Cependant, cette ambiguité, de nature somme toute esthéti- 
que, vient peser sur une équivoque généralisée qui a déja péneé- 
tré les moindres détails. Autour de Quine déglutent les sucs de 
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la damnation. Autour de lui s’étire un fleuve de boue et 
d’images. La puissante structure imagée du roman trouve en 
lui son articulation majeure; a partir de Ouine se répand 
l’épaisseur poétique. 

De méme que la paroisse présente une identité post- humaine 
de caractére monstrueux et indéfinissable, la poésie est sans 
identité marquée. Monsieur Ouine est un roman sans profil. La 
poésie y forme une masse que 1’on définit par le volume et non 
par les visages; et cela, malgré le fait que Bernanos y campe 
les personnes physiques plus clairement que dans aucun de ses 
romans, exception faite du Journal d’un curé de campagne. 

Il n’y a dans Monsieur Ouine ni direction, ni procession 
véritable des images. Présentes, lourdement informes, les 
images n’ont pas d’avenues ou progresser; tout au plus, suivent- 
elles une pente, celle qui “vous tire toute seule” (p. 197), celle 
a laquelle Ouine méne les 4mes qu’il convoite: “Je me flattais 
de donner seulement lVimperceptible impulsion comme on 
oriente un tableau vers la lumiére ou l’ombre, je me sentais 
leur providence” (p. 366). Au contact de Ouine, les images 
semblant s’agglomérer. Leur adhérence commune interdit des 
filiations distinctes, mais elle explique l’origine d’une singu- 
liére complicité entre images, elle rend compte de cette collu- 
sion des figures qui caractérise l’ambiguité poétique de Mon- 
sieur Ouine. 

Douceur de Ouine. Il en est partout question. La premiére 
description faite de lui insiste sur la douceur de sa voix et de 
ses gestes, sur sa bienveillance, sa bonté calme et résignée. 
Une bonté que nous devinons étre comme l’abondance sucrée 
d’un fruit trop mir. A chaque moment est soulignée la capacité 
d’absorption de Ouine. [1 est simultanément orifice, bouche, 
outre et gueule. Serait-il ce véritable imposteur, que l’abbé 
Cénabre de L’Impostuyve et de La Joie n’était pas, et dont Ber- 
nanos a dit qu’il tromperait le diable?? 

Mollesse de Quine. Le lecteur se souviendra qu’il est 
constamment fait allusion 4 ses mains molles, a ses étreintes 
grasses, a son bienveillant visage toujours en sueur. Mais 
aussi, Ouine est-il un tuberculeux se noyant dans la liquéfaction 
de ses poumons— 4 cet égard, les descriptions du pus venant 
frapper la luette du moribund atteignent un atroce degré de 
beauté (p. 343). Le médecin appelé au chevet de Ouine émet 
sur lui le diagnostic suivant: “Celui-ci est d’une complexion 
molle, humide” (p. 341). Depuis longtemps déja, cette com- 
plexion s’était propagée 4 l’homme moral, au roman tout entier. 

Autour de Ouine déborde une humidité poisseuse. La maison 
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qu’il habite suinte “de sucs puissants” et le carrelage laisse 
passer de grosses bulles de boue grise qui crévent “d’un cla- 
quement mou et horrible” (p. 174), la forét sussure de feuilles 
pourries, les orniéres pompent les sabots, la glaise du cime- 
tiere souille les passants. L’eau et la fermentation marquent 
partout le passage de Quine. Le voici rentrant du village: 


Il vient d’atteindre le petit pont, étale son mouchoir 
sur la marche de pierre, s’assoit les mains aux ge- 
noux. L’eau roule a ses pieds, couleur du temps, 
livide. Aux anses étroites, frangées d’herbes, le gras 
savon des lessives s’étale en une mince pellicule grise 
que chaque remous teint en rose. Parfois, une grosse 
bulle file le long des tiges de roseau, tourne une se- 
conde, éclate, avec un imperceptible bruit, dans le 
monotone roucoulement des fontaines (p. 282). 


Cette humidité poisseuse qui le suit, Quine la ressent aussi 
dans “la molle élasticité du magma” qui caractérise l’humanité: 


Il imagine, il voit presque, il croit voir de ses yeux, 
comme d’un autre monde, d’une autre planéte, ces 
nappes funébres, ces lacs de boue. Quiconque entre- 
prend d’y porter la main— quelque homme miraculeux, 
né vraiment libre — voila que sous lui ses jambes déja 
coulent a pic et il disparait presque aussit6ot, grima- 
cant et gesticulant, sucé par cette semence d’hommes, 
morts ou vivants (p. 284). 


Aussi, un silence vivant se referme sur Quine, un silence 
qui fait réver Philippe au miracle éternel de l’eau (p. 178). 
Quine ne lui avait-il pas confié que “comme ces gelées vivantes, 
au fond de la mer, je flotte et j’absorbe” (p. 179)? Et lorsque 
Philippe veut expliquer le regard de Quine a son ami Guillaume, 
il lui dit: “Son regard dormant, son regard qui a l’air de flotter 
au ras d’une eau grise” (p. 197). Jusqu’aux piliers de l’église 
nous sont décrits “toujours suants d’une eau glacée, d’une eau 
morte qui graisse les mains” (p. 295). 

L’eau dans laquelle évolue Quine est, elle aussi, froide, 
glacée. Le curé est catégorique: “L’enfer c’est le froid” 
(p. 302). Cette eau envahit Bernanos lui-méme. Dans Les 
Enfants humiliés ne nous avait-il pas déja prévenu qu’une am- 
biguité irréductible le marquait au coeur de ses romans? 
“Pourquoi évoquerais-je avec mélancolie l’eau noire du chemin 
creux, la haie qui siffle sous l’averse, puisque je suis moi- 
méme la haie et l’eau noire?” (p. 38). Quine et Bernanos se 
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rejoignent dans une étrange complicité, une fraternité dange- 
reuse rappelant celle du maquignon et de l’abbé Donissan dans 
Sous le Soleil de Satan. 

Sans doute, le roman commence sur une journée d’été tout a 
fait dans le ton de Mauriac. Les persiennes brilent, le jardin 
grille, la gouvernante anglaise aux mains fraiches caresse 
cruellement la personne de Fhilippe, adolescent envodté par 
cette douceur perverse. Aucun geste n’est réellement expliqué. 
Une équivoque immédiatement plus spirituelle que sexuelle — ce 
qui éloigne quelque peu Bernanos de Mauriac -—filtre dés la 
premiére page. Mais que Ouine apparaisse et le soleil 
s’embusque. A son contact, l’ombre, l’eau, le froid et la 
pluie affluent. Le mystére se propage. On ne sait rien de cet 
ancien professeur. Son agonie aspire sa naissance. Madame 
Marchal, l’ensevelisseuse, raconte que “Monsieur Quine est 
venu d’on ne sait ot un soir... et il suait a grosses gouttes, car 
la chaleur lui a toujours été contraire” (p. 347). Justement, 
Quine hait le soleil. Il hait l’?espérance acide de l’aube, que 
Bernanos aimait tant. Comme la fouine, il court dans l’ombre. 

Ce roman est donc inscrit sous deux indices contraires: 
l’eau trouble et froide ot glissent les monstres mous, signe de 
Satan, le feu, signe de Dieu. Jambe-de-Laine, l’esclave dé- 
mente des soifs de Quine, nous prévient: “Le génie de Monsieur 
Ouine c’est le froid. Dans ce froid l’4me repose” (p. 235). 
Arséne, le maire du village, autre fou et victime lointaine de la 
mollesse absorbante de Quine, pose le conflit dans les seuls 
termes capables d’expliquer la poésie qui oriente l’ambiguité 
interne du roman: 


Le feu vient a bout de tout. Il n’y a pas de crasse 
qui résiste au feu, pas d’odeur. On ne connait pas 
d’eau pure aussi pure que le feu, le feu trouverait a 
manger dans l’eau pure, pas vrai?... “Le feu. C’est 
Dieu,” que je me dis (p. 333). 


La qualité surnaturelle de son alliance avec l’eau est évo- 
quée par Ouine lui-méme au cours de son agonie: 


De l’eau pure... Non pas pure — insipide, incolore, 
sans fraicheur ni chaleur, aucun froid ne saurait la 
ternir, elle ne saurait éteindre aucun feu. Qui voudrait 
boire avec moi de cette eau? L’acier est moins dur, le 
plomb moins lourd, nul n’y pourrait mordre. Elle n’est 
pas pure, mais intacte, inaltérable, polie comme un 
miroir de diamant. Et ma soif aussi lui ressemble, 
ma soif et cette eau ne font qu’un (p. 364). 
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Or, son dernier rale devient un petit rire qui sourd comme une 
eau: 


Il ressemblait maintenant au hoquet de l’eau dans 
Vorniére d’argile, au- cliquetis de l’averse sur les 
cailloux, a n’importe quel murmure inintelligible des 
choses, il n’avait plus aucun sens humain. Qu’il sortit 
de ce corps pesant, affaissé sous les hardes grotes- 
ques, dans la blancheur livide du lit bouleversé, 
n’étonnait méme pas Steeny. Et d’ailleurs cela ne 
s’élevait pas, cela coulait de l’ombre ainsi qu’un mince 
filet limoneux, insaisissable, intarissable, c’était sans 
commencement ni fin (p. 369). 


Assoupi ou fasciné, Philippe ne le voit pas mourir. Mais il est 
réveillé par un bruit d’eau, comme |l’écho du rale de Quine, 
comme un prolongement de sa présence: “D’ot vient ce bruit 
de source?... C’est le médecin qui se lave les mains, la cu- 
vette posée a terre, entre ses jambes” (p. 369). 

A la résonance ambigué d’une fiction poétique qui circule 
sous l’oeuvre, correspond l’équivoque des situations. Les per- 
sonnages arrivent porteurs d’un mystére incommunicable, et 
nous devinons entre eux un secret réseau sexuel. Ici, la luxure 
n’est pas un péché essentiel: elle fleurit sur un mal établi. 
Philippe, le disciple de Ouine, est un adolescent en pleine crise 
de puberté; Ouine le saotile, pourquoi? La mére de Philippe et 
Miss, la gouvernante, ne se quittent jamais, enveloppantes, 
soyeuses, complices silencieuses de quelles amours cachées? 
Miss parait une version féminine de Ouine. Elle a des yeux 
pales “a peine vivants,” “des doigts mystérieusement toujours 
frais.” Il se dégage d’elle une absorption laiteuse, elle vide 
ceux qui l’approchent. Seuls quelques gestes cruels de la part 
de cette douce rongeuse indiquent la volonté du mal. A coté de 
la mére de Philippe, qui a “l’air de consentir a tout— oui, 
qu’importe! — pourvu que la nuit vienne bien vite” (p. 160), Miss 
méne un jeu caressant: celui de l’anéantissement. 

Quant au petit vacher, noyé aprés avoir été étranglé, est-ce 
Quine qui |’attendait sous l’orage nocturne pour le tuer? An- 
thelme, le mari de la folle, et le jardinier si vite emporte, 
victimes aussi de Ouine?* Reste les meurtres indirects, les 
meurtres par influence. D’abord le double suicide du bracon- 
nier et de sa femme, puis celui du maire—on notera que ces 
trois actes désespérés, liés au sermon du curé, sont les seuls 
ou s’affirme une révolte de la dignité humaine. Enfin, le 
lynchage de Jambe-de- Laine, meurtre qui consomme a la fois 
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la mort spirituelle de la paroisse et le triomphe de l’appel 
aqueux par lequel Ouine attire les Ames qu’il boit. 

Les morts roulent dans le limon, s’accrochent les uns aux 
autres. La crue de l’ambiguité monte inlassablement, grise, 
ouateuse, froide. Le curé lui-méme nous est décrit comme “un 
nageur €puisé qui ne se défend plus, coule 4 pic” (p. 299). D’ail- 
leurs, comme le saint abbé Chevance de L’Imposture, il est 
balourd, distrait, niais, d’une plate humilité. Autre signe du 
pourrissement des situations: Quine, dont l’habillement et le 
comportement suggérent un ecclésiastique, est plus “sacerdo- 
tal” que le jeune curé. On nous le montre la larme a l’oeil, 
prenant délicatement la main du curé pour lui confier: “Votre 
solitude m’attire... il n’y a que vous et moi qui nous intéres- 
sions aux Ames” (pp. 278-279). 

Les identités se perdent. La haine de soi n’y suffit pas. 
L’immersion forcée de tous les personnages dans une vase qui 
bout et siffle, non plus. Il faut encore que le méme personnage 
passe sous plusieurs noms. Mme de Néreis est également 
Fanny, Ginette ou Jambe-de-Laine. Philippe entretient a son 
insu une ressemblance avec un disparu, son pére, une ressem- 
blance qui jaillit hors du temps comme une réserve de haine, et 
il est appelé Steeny par tous sauf par Ouine. Ce dernier, lui, 
est comparé a une eau, un gant, une gourde, un sac, un renard, 
une fouine (?), un serpent, un bateau, un orifice, un monstre, 
etc... La transformation de l’espéce par suite d’une déficience 
du sentiment religieux rend plus trouble encore l’identification 
des étres. La contradiction interne des personnages assure 
Vambiguité générale de l’oeuvre et crée l’atmosphére d’un réel 
magma post- moral. 

Pourquoi donc cette technique de l’ambiguité? Parce qu’elle 
seule est capable de communiquer la sensation du mystére con- 
tinu ou s’enchevétrent les péchés. Elle seule, dans son épais- 
seur collante, exprime le pourrissement universel ot Bernanos 
voyait l?-homme moderne subir une dilution accélérée de la 
personnalité. 

L’ambiguité est le terme d’une orientation esthétique propre 
au génie de Bernanos. Cette esthétique consiste a projeter 
dans les personnages un éclairage d’une telle chaleur que les 
plans, les mobiles et les responsabilités se fondent en pate 
unique. La soumission du roman 4a une pareille densité inté- 
rieure des gestes et des paroles peut, suivant la perspective 
morale du lecteur, étre considérée comme une forme du sur- 
réalisme ou comme une tentative d’exprimer le surnaturel. 

Monsieur Ouine impliquerait donc une esthétique du 
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“surnaturalisme.” Mais, quand méme on admettrait qu’il fit 
condamné a se nourrir seulement du péché et du mystére, 
peut-on reconnaitre une véritable personnalité littéraire au 
“surnaturalisme?” Est-il capable de durer? Peut-il nous 
découvrir d’autres visages, d’autres sujets, une autre issue? 
Dostoievski et Bernanos ont-ils épuisé toutes ses possibilités? 
N’existe-t-il jamais qu’une nuit? Bref, nous trouvons-nous 4 
la naissance d’un nouveau genre ou 4 son agonie? L’obscurité 
demeure. 


1. A Vorigine, Bernanos avait pensé intituler son roman La Paroisse 
morte. Monsieur Ouine, publié a Rio de Janeiro en 1943, n’a pas paru 
en France avant 1946. Toutes nos citations de Monsieur Ouine provien- 
nent du vol. VI de l’édition des Oeuvres de Bernanos, Paris et Genéve, 
Plon-La Palatine, 1947. 

2. Les Enfants humiliés,Paris, Gallimard, 1949, p. 198. 

3. Cn songe a l’obscurité qui entoure le crime dans les Karamazov. 
Indiscutablement, il existe une parenté entre les deux romans. 


AUGUST LAFONTAINE AND HIS EARLY ; 
NINETEENTH- CENTURY FRENCH TRANSLATORS 


Richard Switzer 


Northwestern University 


The penetration of German literature very early into nine- 
teenth-century France has traditionally been viewed as insig- 
nificant. Yet a close investigation makes it clear that not only 
were the German works being translated in great numbers at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, but also significant 
numbers of German novelists were as well known to their 
French public as to their readers at home. The outstanding 
member of this group of writers, a man who was then possibly 
the most popular German author in France, was August Hein- 
rich Julius Lafontaine (1758-1831). 

Our Lafontaine is, of course, completely unknown in France 
today. For many he is equally obscure in Germany, so much so 
that Hilde Ishorst in her 1935 thesis on Lafontaine found it nec- 
essary to exclaim: 


A hundred years have passed since August Lafon- 
taine’s death, and today who knows this once so prized 
and beloved novelist? * 


And yet immediately before and after the year 1800, the activity 
surrounding Lafontaine in France is amazing. Sixty-three 
separate works were translated into French, including five col- 
lections of his short stories. Between 30 and 40 different 
translators presented these novels to the French public, and 
many were re-edited in the original translation or a new ver- 
sion. In all the Bibliothéque Nationale collection of the works 
of August Lafontaine requires 122 separate descriptive entries. 

As each subsequent novel of the master appeared, praise 
was forthcoming from the critics. In 1798 the Spectateur du 
Nord lauded Lafontaine and his works: 


Parmi les beaux-esprits d’Allemagne, il ne se trouve 
personne qui posséde le talent de conter au méme 
degré qu’Auguste Lafontaine, aumOénier d’un régiment 
prussien. Ses petits contes ainsi que ses romans, qu’il 
livre successivement au public sous le nom d’histoires 
de famille sont pleins d’esprit, de goat et de sensibilité. 
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Il sait choisir, dessiner, soutenir heureusement ses 
Sujets, ses situations et ses caractéres; son style et sa 
maniére ont toujours dela grace et del’intérét. Depuis 
quelque temps, on traduit avec succés en francais plu- 
sieurs ouvrages de cetauteur aimable.. -(VII [1798] 49). 


Such praises are to be found in all of the contemporary press. 
In 1812 the Mercure showered with praise the latest of Lafon- 
taine’s works to appear in France: 


Le sujet est intéressant, excite la curiosité; l’ac- 
tion, quoi que l’ouvrage ait cinq volumes, est unie et 
rapide; les €pisodes sont naturellement liés a4 cette 
action, et la développent, au lieu de l’embarrasser et 
de l’arréter (LI [1812], 553). 


The Minerve a few years later echoed the author’s continuing 
success. Of his Rosaure the critic remarked: “... de tous les 
ouvrages d’Auguste Lafontaine, aucun ne nous a paru réunir au 
méme degré la profondeur dans les sentiments, la finesse dans 
les apercus, et la délicatesse des nuances dans la peinture des 
agitations et des contradictions du coeur...” (II [1818], 503). If 
we are to believe this critic, this particular work was fortunate 
in having an especially able translator: “Si Auguste Lafontaine 
a été heureux dans la conception et l’exécution de ce roman, il 
ne l’a pas été moins dans le traducteur que cette fois son bon 
génie lui a donné. Le style est facile, élégant, clair et harmo- 
nieux...” (p. 504). 

Who then was this man who had become for the Frenchman 
of the early nineteenth century the veritable symbol of the Ger- 
man novel? Son of a court painter, August Lafontaine was born 
in Brunswick, October 5, 1758. By 1777 Lafontaine was at the 
University at Helmstedt, undertaking broad studies in theology. 
During this period he appears to have been greatly impressed 
by Die Leiden des jungen Werther, as well as by Shakespeare 
and Lessing. In 1870 he took a post as a tutor. During his 
leisure moments he began to write plays which he was to start 
publishing in 1789. In 1790 he became a military chaplain. He 
did not slight his reading, however, concentrating on Richard- 
son, Diderot, Rousseau, and Voltaire. This period marks also 
the beginning of Lafontaine’s important literary endeavors. 
After seeing the author’s translations of Marmontel, a publisher 
requested of Lafontaine a series of tales; they were written, 
appearing in four volumes published from 1791 to 1794 entitled 


Gewalt der Liebe. 
The author’s marriage dates from 1791, but the following 
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year he rejoined his regiment.as chaplain, a task which occu- 
pied him for three years. In 1800, however, he definitely with- 
drew from the ministry and devoted himself exclusively to 
writing. The most noteworthy of his works in the eyes of his 
contemporaries were Natur und Liebe, oder der Naturmensch 
(1792), Leben und Taten des Freiherrn Quinctus Haymeran von 
Flaming (1795-1796), Die Familie von Halden (1797), Die Fami- 
lie Saint Julien (1797), Hermann Lange (1798), Leben eines 
armen Landpredigers (1800), and Die Pfarre an der See (1816). 

Lafontaine died April 20, 1831, at Halle, at the age of 73. 

It was in 1800 or 1801,° l’an ix de la république, that August 
Lafontaine was first brought to the widespread attention of the 
French reading public, with the publication of Saint-Julien, ou 
Histoire de famille, which had been published only three or four 
years earlier in Germany. The French version was apparently 
in four volumes, although the Bibliothéque Nationale possesses 
only the first three of these. The original German title under- 
goes an interesting and revealing transformation in the process 
of translation. Die Familie Saint Julien becomes simply Saint- 
Julien, but added as a sub-title is Histoire de famille. The 
“category” that is thus set up serves very well to categorize 
the work. 

In the course of the republican year x (1801-1802), four 
works of Lafontaine appeared in French translation, of which 
two are particularly interesting. One of these, Der Natur- 
mensch was first published at this time but was later repub- 
lished in 1818 under a different title and in a different transla- 
tion. The other work worthy of special attention was Karl 
Engelmanns Tagebuch translated as Tableaux de famille, ou 
Journal de Charles Engelmann. The original title now becomes 
the sub-title, making way for the descriptive term as the main 
title. The work proved to be one of the most popular of Lafon- 
taine’s books ever to be translated. Its five editions spanned 
the years from 1801 to 1863. Critical reception was favorable 
from the first. One critic labeled it as a “roman dans le genre 
sentimental et philosophique, dont M. Lafontaine nous a donné 
d’excellents modéles.” The critic continues: “La traduction 
est fidéle, et approche de cette simplicité qui caractérise le 
style de l’original.”* Further proof of its success lies in the 
fact that in 1802 another of Lafontaine’s works was trans- 
lated, with the French title altered to take advantage of the 
earlier book’s popularity. Leben eines armen Landpredigers 
becomes Nouveaux Tableaux de famille, ou la Vie d’un pauvre 
ministre de village allemand .et de ses enfants. This work 
proved even more popular than the earlier one, appearing in 
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seven editions from 1802 to 1824, and involving three separate 
translations.” One of the reviews devoted to the 1803 edition is 
as full of praise as the preceding ones had been; yet it reveals 
that the French reader is not entirely ready to accept the Ger- 
man novel 7m foto: 


Ce roman, ou |’on retrouve ces intéressantes pein- 
tures des moeurs domestiques, ces caractéres heu- 
reusement dessinés, ces actes répétés de bienfaisance 
plus en actions qu’en paroles, qui distinguent toutes 
les productions d’Auguste Lafontaine et ie font aimer 
de ses lecteurs, offre d’ailleurs des tableaux bien con- 
trastés du véritable amour et de l’adroite coquetterie. 
Il avait paru il y a environ un an une premiére traduc- 
tion de cet ouvrage, sous le titre de nouveaux tableaux 
de famille, ou le traducteur s’était contenté de faire 
les retranchements que la vivacité francaise exige. 
[Dans la présente édition] M. de Montolieu a fait dispa- 
raitre certains détails germaniques que le godt de 
notre nation exige.° 


Another change of title is to be noted in 1802: Theodor, 
oder Cultur und Humanitat becomes Le Village de Lobenstein, 
ou le nouvel Enfant trouvé, in order to profit from the long- 
standing popularity of Tom Jones. A third novel also appeared 
for the first time in translation in 1802. 

Lafontaine’s novels continued thus appearing, several often 
within the space of a single year: two more works in 1802, two 
in 1803, three in 1804, one in 1809, six in 1810, one in 1811, 
three in 1812, one in 1813, and two in 1814. Again, many of 
these appeared in more than one version and/or edition. There 
were thus 27 separate works which had been translated and 
published in France before 1814 and the appearance of De l’Al- 
lemagne. Thirty-six additional works were destined to be trans- 
lated between 1816 and 1835; new editions appearing well beyond 
that period attest to the continued and great popularity of La- 
fontaine. At least two of Lafontaine’s works even reached the 
stage of the popular theatre’ and a third was used by Dumas 
pere as the basis of a play presented at the Comédie Fran- 
caise.® 

The total work of August Lafontaine fits easily into the 
tradition of the Anglo-French sentimental novel as it evolved 
during the course of the eighteenth century. Domestic intrigues 
of love dominate a scene of pastoral virtue. The works embody, 
however, the same latent eroticism of the English novels, 
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whereby the long, drawn-out battle for virtue and the final ca- 
pitulation provide at least a portion of the reader’s interest. 

Of Lafontaine’s multitude of translators, the greater number 
are completely unknown today. Concerning some of them, not a 
single biographical detail has come down to us. Others, although 
now forgotten, prove to be colorful figures and important links 
in Franco-German literary relations at the turn of the century. 
Finally, at least one of the translators steps out of oblivion to 
occupy a place inthe history of Franco-German relations rival- 
ing Mme de Staél herself. 

As for the first translators to attempt the presentation of 
Lafontaine to the French public, no details of biography seem to 
have been preserved. Some must have been writers of talent as 
evidenced by this praise of Rigaud,” who translated Le Testa- 
ment of 1812: 


La traduction de cet ouvrage a l’avantage d’étre écrite 
avec correction et méme élégance, et nous ne pouvons 
qu’inviter M. Rigaud a traduire d’autres productions 
de la littérature allemande, et 4 choisir surtout quel- 
qu’auteur dont la réputation soit aussi répandue que 
celle d’Auguste Lafontaine.*® 


Other translators, however, have left a discernible, if not 
particularly remarkable, trace in the field of French literature. 
Gérard de Propiac (1760-1823) was one of the moreimportant 
figures acting as intermediaries between France and Germany 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Among the host of 
Frenchmen who emigrated in 1791, Propiac chose Germany as 
his asylum. He performed military service there, going later 
to live in Hamburg. After the 18 brumaire he returned to 
France where he started his series of translations from the 
German, including not only August Lafontaine but also Kotzebue, 
Archenholz, and Bouterweck. Propiac was said to have done 
his writing in order to pay gambling debts; this is interesting 
not so much in the light it throws on the author’s own character; 
rather it indicates that there was very definitely money to be 
made in the translating and publishing in France of German 
novels. 

The career of Alisan de Chaze (1774-1844) parallels in 
many ways that of Propiac, although he apparently was not an 
émigré. There is no clue as to the way in. which he acquired 
his knowledge of German. He also had difficulties with the 
post-revolutionary governments and was forced to remain in 
hiding until after the 18 brumaire. . 
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By far the most interesting of the men who translated La- 
fontaine was Jean-Baptiste- Benoit Eyriés (1767-?). At an early 
age he was sent by his parents on a series of extensive trips 
for the almost unheard of purpose at that time of learning the 
Germanic languages. He was thus well prepared for his series 
of German translations which included travel books (Humboldt), 
tales (Fischer, Kotzebue), and finally the novels and tales of 
Lafontaine. One of Eyriés’s translations from the German was 
Fantasmagoriana,'* a collection of tales of mystery. This was 
the book read by Byron, Shelley and his future wife, and Poli- 
dori, during their famous stay in Switzerland. The reading of 
these tales inspired Polidori’s The Vampyre, Mrs. Shelley’s 
Frankenstein, and some fragments of Byron. 

Alongside the gentlemen who translated Lafontaine there 
was an equally important group of ladies who devoted them- 
selves to the popular German’s works. Of these Mlle Ulliac- 
Trémadeure (1794-1862) stands out if only by virtue of her 
name. She was a relatively important author in her own right, 
producing a total of 29 original works, and collaborating on 
important journals of the day such as the Mercure du dix- 
neuvieme siecle, as well as those of narrower scope such as the 
Conseiller des femmes and the Journal des jeunes personnes. 
However, the period of her life which most interests us is that 
between 1816 and 1819, at which time she translated a series of 
novels by August Lafontaine, using the pseudonyms of Dudré- 
zene and Chateaulin. 

By far the greatest figure to appear in connection with the 
works of August Lafontaine was Isabelle de Montolieu (1751- 
1832). She was born in Lausanne and spent most of her life in 
or near that city. Caroline de Lichtfield, her first work, be- 
longs to the pre-revolutionary period in France. It was pub- 
lished anonymously when the author was 35. During the period 
1786-1827 Mme de Montolieu presented to the French public 44 
original works and translations. She was best known however 
for the translations, so much so that one contemporary critic 
claimed she must be considered a foreign novelist. Caroline de 
Lichtfield, although not a translation, was German in setting 
and characters, thus paving the way for the later translations 
from the German. In all Mme de Montolieu adapted the works 
of 12 different German and English authors, from Schiller to 
Jane Austen. Yet it was her translations of August Lafontaine 
which gained for her the greatest fame, especially since she had 
authored a French version of the two most popular of the La- 
fontaine novels, Tableaux de famille and Nouveaux Tableaux de 
famille. Mme de Montolieu’s Swiss background was exclusively 
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in the Suisse romande, and she was certainly not a native Ger- 
man speaker, as certain remarks in her prefaces indicate; 
moreover, she often complained of her difficulties in transla- 
tion. However, Switzerland’s traditional association of Romance 
and Germanic could easily account for the translator’s interest 
in the German works. 

There is no doubt for the modern reader that the outstanding 
French figure in Franco-German literary relations at this time 
was Mme de Staél. But for the ordinary French reader of the 
early nineteenth century this was not so obvious. Mme de Mon- 
tolieu was equally important, if not even more so, to the “grand 
public.” From the very beginning of the nineteenth century, thus 
far earlier than Mme de Staél, she was actively engaged not 
only in discussing, but in putting into the hands of the general 
reader in France the most popular novels to come out of Ger- 
many. 

In De l’Allemagne Mme de Staél found several factors hin- 
dering intimate literary relations between France and Germany 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century (II, xvi). First, the 
French did not know German and therefore could not read the 
works in the original. Second, there was a particular difficulty 
in translating German into French. Mme de Staél then referred 
to the “idées ténébreuses” of the Germans. In addition the style 
was inferior to that of the French in her opinion. Finally, Mme 
de Staél believed that the French authors to too great a degree 
submitted themselves to the dictates of public taste, whereas 
the Germans put themselves above such immediate considera- 
tions. 

Certainly there was not in France during the early years of 
the nineteenth century a widespread understanding of the Ger- 
man language. Yet great numbers of émigrés had gone to Ger- 
many in search of sanctuary during the revolution. Now they 
were gradually returning. Here was a public able to read and 
interested in the German literature. If further proof of a rela- 
tively widespread knowledge of the German language is needed, 
it is to be found in the very large number of translators whom 
we have seen to be at work in France at that time. The almost 
endless number of translations which did in fact appear indi- 
cates further that if, as Mme de Staél had said, there was a 
special difficulty in translating German into French, it was a 
difficulty overcome without undue labor. Linguistic problems 
were solved, and questions of taste were clarified as in the case 
of the earlier English novels, by omission and adaptation. 

The ideas to be found in the works of August Lafontaine can 
scarcely fit into Mme de Staél’s category of “ténébreuses.” 
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There is nothing in them that would not be perfectly at home in 
any novel of Richardson or Rousseau. There is no philosophical 
principle more profound than the tired maxim of virtue re- 
warded and vice punished. 

Style is a subject which frequently elicits comment from the 
French. The impact of this element appears to be far more 
serious to the Gallic mind than to the Anglo-Saxon or German. 
Many good English novels leave much to be desired in the 
matter of style and yet retain their value as works of art. Mme 
de Staél’s objection to German literature on this ground seems 
not to be valid, especially since this is a matter which can be 
remedied for the Frenchman with the greatest of ease in the 
process of translation. As the English novels had been tidied 
up for the French public, so were the German. 

Finally, the question of the author and public taste is one 
which is not necessarily convincing. It is true that the great 
majority of French authors slavishly followed the dictates of 
the current fashions. This observation is, however, equally true 
in Germany: we have the perfect example in Lafontaine. The 
distinction made by Mme de Staél comes from the fact that she 
is considering the whole of French fiction and only a selected 
élite of German writing. An equally careful choice of authors 
in French would produce an equal disregard for public taste. 

If there was, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, a 
kind of iron curtain between Germany and France in matters 
literary, it was a partial barrier only. The popular works of 
Germany proved to be equally popular in France. They were 
translated, read, and appreciated. The true literature of Ger- 
many was also translated, but was not particularly appreciated 
and did not at that time gain widespread recognition. Mme de 
Montolieu translated Schiller as well as Lafontaine, but only 
Lafontaine’s works gained true popularity.**” The barrier 
against Germany was one formed not by physical circum- 
stances, by actual lack of contact, but rather by a kind of mental 
block: the prevailing taste of the French and European public. 
Unwilling to accept the great works of literature, the French 
reader nevertheless devoured Lafontaine and his brethren 
because they presented, as the host of English novels had before 
them, precisely what the public wanted: a shallow narrative 
‘laid in a scene of idyllic and wholesome nature, peopled with 
clear-cut villains and.virtuous heroines, and unencumbered with 
any concept requiring thought or understanding. Appreciation 
of the worthwhile products of German literature by any except 
the very restricted élite had to wait until evolving public taste 
was willing to accept something different. 
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Yet the tradition persists ofdating the emergence of German 
literature in France from Mme de Staél and the publication of 
De l’Allemagne in 1814. As late as 1953 André Monchoux, who 
omits from his work any thorough discussion of August Lafon- 
taine, followed the traditional pattern: “La naissance d’un inté- 
rét pour les traductions suit naturellement l’impulsion donnée 
par Mme de Staél... sre 

Franco-German literary relations in reality underwent no 
abrupt change around 1814. There was no immediate revelation 
followed by an equally immediate acceptance. Lafontaine was 
frequently translated and highly appreciated before 1814; his 
reputation continued unassailed throughout the entire first half 
of the century. Time and again his works were re-edited. The 
real change was to come only with the slow development of 
critical awareness in the general public, an awareness which 
could grow only with the perspective of years; only then was the 
generalreader in France capable ofa valid judgment on German 
literature. 
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EIN FRUCHTBRINGENDES MISSVERST ANDNIS: 
RILKE UND VALERY 


Renée Lang 


Tulane University 


Dass Frankreich die wesentlichste Erfahrung in der Ktinst- 
lerischen Entwicklung Rainer Maria Rilkes bedeutet, ist von 
dem Dichter selbst, wie von seinen besten Exegeten endgiiltig 
ausgesagt worden. In Russland und in Skandinavien hatte er 
sich bestatigt gefunden. Italien und Spanien trugen ihm eine 
Fiille von Findrticken, Bildern, Stimmungen zu, doch erfuhr er 
dort kein eigentliches Weiterkommen, kein Hinzulernen. Im 
Jahre 1900 bereits heisst es in Rilkes Tagebuch: 


Mir rae nicht das steigende Lied. 
Einmal muss ich es mdachtig wagen, 
weithin sichtbar auszusagen, 

was im Ahnen kaum geschieht. 


Er war sich also véllig bewusst, dass er eine strenge Schule | 
brauchte, um seine allzuleichte Hingabe an Schwung, Klang und 
Traum zu tiberwinden und den Sinn der Wirklichkeit, die Sicher- 
heit der Linien, Formen und Farben, das Mass im Ausdruck und 
die Zucht der geduldigen Arbeit zu erwerben. In diesem Sinne, 
wandte er sich an Frankreich, und dieses Lernen, das Rilkes 
Schaffen in mtihevollem Streben und schmerzhaftem Warten bis 
zur Vollkommenheit der Duineser Elegien und der Sonette an 
Orpheus heranreifen liess, gipfelte in der Begegnung mit Rodin 
in der Jugend des Dichters, in der Entdeckung Paul Valérys in 
der Nachkriegszeit.* 

Um die geradezu abgittische Verehrung Rilkes ftir Valéry 
zu verstehen, muss man den Zeitpunkt der Begegnung psycho- 
logisch interpretieren. Rilke hatte Paris zu seiner Heimat 
erlesen. Immer mehr sah er— wie Heine, Schopenhauer und 
Nietzsche — in Frankreich die “hdhere Art,” und das Getrennt- 
sein von dieser Kultur erschien ihm zum grossen Teil die Ur- 
sache seines dichterischen Versagens wdhrend der Kriegsjahre. 
Im Sommer 1919 gelang es ihm die Schweizer Grenze zu tiber- 
schreiten. Er irrte umher, vergeblich nach dem “Ort der Ele- 
gien” suchend und oft um seine poetische Sendung verzweifelnd. 
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Vielleicht wiirde ihn doch ein Wunder nach Frankreich zurtick- 
fiihren?... . Schliesslich, im Oktober 1920, verbrachte er 
still jubelnd acht Tage in Paris. Ftir mehr langte es nicht. Der 
biése Zauber war jedoch gebrochen: er kannte sich wieder. Mit 
starker Zuversicht, doch ungestillter Sehnsucht, kehrte er nach 
der gastfreundschaftlichen Schweiz zurtick. 

Kurz danach, im Februar 1921, in Berg (Kanton Ziirich), 
entdeckte er in einer alten Nummer der Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
¢aise Valérys Dichtung “Le Cimetiére marin” (“Der Friedhof 
am Meer”). Das Lesen wirkte schlagartig. Pldétzlich war seine 
ganze “Starrheit des Denkens, Ftihlens, Thuns” wie gelést. “Ich 
war alleine, ich wartete, mein ganzes Werk wartete,” soll er zu 
einer Freundin, Monique St. Hélier, gesagt haben; “eines Tages 
habe ich Valéry gelesen: ich wusste, dass mein Warten zu Ende 
war.”” Das schwierige, zum Teil hermetische Gedicht erschien 
ihm vollends klar. Bedenkt man, dass Rilke damals nichts von 
der Schaffens-und Lebensart Valérys wusste, so wirkt dieser 
Abschnitt seines Briefes an André Gide geradezu hellseherisch: 
“On dirait que ce grand poéte a supprimé les formations pro- 
visoires pendant une partie de sa vie— pour ne donner que |’es- 
sence, tant il parait clair 14 ot la profondeur des autres ne se 
découvre qu’au prix d’une certaine obscurité.”* Er war ganzlich 
von der Magie des Wortes, von der leuchtenden Plastizitat der 
Bilder, von der Gedankenstrenge, von der unvergleichlichen 
_ Sicherheit des Handwerks hingerissen. Doch nicht allein die 
Schénheit des Werkes bertihrte ihn. Nein, er glaubte auch darin 
eine Art Antwort auf seine qualvollste Frage zu finden: wie 
kann man den Tod mit dem Leben verséhnen? wie kann man 
zum inneren Einklang gelangen, das Dasein rtihmen, wenn das 
Bewusstsein, zerrissen und angsterftillt, vergeblich nach einer 
Lésung ringt?... . Das ganze Werk Rilkes ist eine Ausein- 
andersetzung mit diesem existenziellen Angstgefiihl. Auch hatte 
er Rodin und Verhaeren in diesem Sinne belauscht und wie sie 
die christliche Lehre abgelehnt. Die Hoffnung auf ein Jenseits 
schien ihm die Menschheit um das Hiersein zu betriigen, und 
einen Mittler zwischen Kreatur und Gott empfand er als einen 
verwerflichen Umweg. Er hatte auch stets die Trennung zwi- 
schen Seele und Kérper missbilligt. Und nun fand er die herr- 
liche Dichtung Valérys, deren Leitmotiv dieser irdische Vers 
Pindars war; “Oh, trachte nicht, meine Seele, nach Unster- 
blichkeit und erschépfe das Reich des Méglichen!” In einer 
glanzvollen Folge von reinstem Denken und heidnischem Erfas- 
sen der Welt wird hier die biologische Metamorphose von | 
Leben und Tod und Tod und Leben behandelt, und die Antithese 
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zwischen Geist und Sinnen ldst sich in einer dionysischen 
Hymne auf den élan vital: 


Nein, nein!... Auf, auf! Ins grosse Nacheinander! . 
Nicht denken, Leib, — ergib dich dem Gewander, — 
trink, meine Brust, den Wind, der aus sich dringt! 
Das weht vom Meer, und in dem Wehn enthalten 

ist meine Seele... Salzige Gewalten!... 

Zur Welle hin, aus der man lebend springt !* 


Die Erschiitterung war so stark, dass sich Rilke sofort, fast 
zwangsmassig, dem Uebertragen der Dichtung hingab, das er, 
wie oft seine eigenen Schdpfungen, in einem Rauschzustande 
verfasste. Nicht das Trennende sehend, sondern nur das Ver- 
bindende, sandte er jubelnd seine Version der Freundin Merline: 
“Ce que je vous envoie, regardez, chérie: le soir méme ou j’ai 
regu cette lettre ot vous me parliez de votre désir de posséder 
une traduction de l’Invitation au voyage, je venais juste de finir 
pour vous cette autre traduction..... J’avais une telle joie de 
sentir que cela peut se faire, que je 1l’ai fait comme d’un seul 
trait, c’est a dire en deux fois, mais vite et avec un entraine- 
ment joyeux qui me rappelait celui qui me jette dans vos bras.”° 

Mit einer fast kindlichen Ungeduld verlangt Rilke nun nach 
jedem neuen Federstrich Valérys. Noch im Marz 1921 er- 
scheinen in der Nouvelle Revue Francaise einige Fragmente 
des platonischen Dialogs Eupalinos oder der Architekt, die er 
unverziliglich zu tibertragen wtinscht. V6llig geblendet, sieht er 
auch hier nur das Gemeinsame: die Dichtung als Ziel aller 
Erlebnisse und Synthese aller Ktinste gepriesen. Samtliche 
Freunde weist er nun auf die Schriften Valérys hin und schickt 
ihnen Biicher und Hefte. Und ist sein Vorrat und der seiner 
Buchhdndler ersch6pft, so schreibt er eigenhdndig die Texte ab. 
Und immer wieder riihmt er die Genauigkeit mit der es ihm 
gelingt die franzd6sischen Dichtungen zu tibertragen.° Alles 
andere wird beiseite geschoben: die Gedichte von Michelangelo, 
ja sogar die Nourritures terrestres, die Gide mit inniger Bitte 
seinem Freund Rilke zur Ubersetzung empfiehlt.’ Bald weiss 
er alles tiber seinen Meister, denn er greift nach jeder Aus- 
kunft, nach jedem détail seines Lebens. Wie verheissungsvoll 
erscheint ihm da das zwanzigjahrige Schweigen Valérys, das in 
ihm die tiefe Sicherheit des Denkens und Erkennens, die “Aus- 
geruhtheit, Stille und Gleichmiithigkeit des Worts” geschenkt 
hat! In fastallen seinen Briefen erwdhnt er diese “stolze Kiinst- 
lergeduld, die weder gektirzt noch getrdstet sein wollte,” und 
mit der er ein ahnungsvolles Hoffen fiir sich selbst verbindet. 
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Das Gedicht “Palme” wird fast ein Gebet fiir ihn. H6ren Sie 
selbst diese Strophe,” schreibt er an Dory von der Mill, “wo 
der kiinstlerischen Geduld, dem Reifenlassen der Frtichte in 
scheinbar anstehender unleistender Zeit, das Wort geredet ist. 
Hier ist die lésende Strophe: 


(In meiner Version) 


Gedulden, Gedulden, Gedulden, 
Gedulden unter dem Blau! 

Was wir dem Schweigen verschulden, 
macht uns das Reifen genau! 

Auf einmal lohnt sich der Glaube: 

ein Windhauch kommt, eine Taube, 
irgendein Anstoss geschieht, 

eine Frau neigt leicht sich entgegen 
und bringt ihn zum Fall, diesen Regen, 
in dem ein Gesegneter kniet!” ® 


Auch der Fitirstin von Thurn und Taxis hatte er die gleiche 
Strophe eingeschickt, im Originaltext, und hinzugeftigt: “K6nnt 
ich das auch fiir mein Schweigen erhoffen!”° 

Und tatsdchlich der Lohn ftir Rilkes Schweigen blieb nicht 
aus, obgleich dieses mit Valérys willktirlichem, hartneckigem, 
verachtendem Abwenden von der Literatur auch nicht die ge- 
ringste Ahnlichkeit hat. Wie hatte Rilke unter seinem Schweigen 
gelitten, wie hatte er um Geduld und Hoffnung gerungen, wie hat 
er stets, mit dem Aufwand all seiner Krafte, an seine dich- 
terische Sendung geglaubt! Wo doch Valéry einzig und allein 
nach dem einen strebte: dem Verstehen des Mechanismus des 
Intellekts und der Entwicklung seiner rationellen Fa&higkeiten. 
Immer wieder betonte er, dass er lieber bei vollem Bewusst- 
sein, bei unbedingter Klarheit, etwas Schwaches_ schreiben 
wiirde, als im Rausche ein Kunstwerk zu erzeugen. Er, der 
Hellene, der zerebrale Sonnendichter, der Skeptiker, dessen 
dynamische-sinnliche Verse, scharfkantig und leuchtend, ihm 
lediglich als Geistestibung dienten, hat Rilke, den Seher, den 
Glaubenden, den Verwandler des Sichtbaren ins Unsichtbare, 
dem die Dichtungen in rdatselhaften Stiirmen in den Schoss 
fielen, unbestreitbar und herrlich befruchtet. Er hat ihn durch- 
blutet, er hat ihn durch die Souverdnitdt seines K6nnens em- 
porgerichtet und gespannt wie einen Bogen.. Und eines Tages 
schoss unversehens der Pfeil empor... 

Im Sommer 1921 war Rilke, dank der Grossziigigkeit seines 
Schweizer Génners, Werner Reinhart, und der tdtigen Ent- 
schlossenheit Merlines, in das Schlésschen Muzot, im Wallis, 
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eingezogen. Zum ersten Mal, seit Paris, besass er wieder 
einen festen Wohnsitz, in dem er seine iniencive Beschaftigung 
mit Valéry fortsetzen konnte. Da pldtzlich, in ein paar Tagen, 
erfiillte sich sein sehnlichster Wunsch: die Vollendung der 
Duineser Elegien. Und in einem Nebenrausch, als Zugabe der 
Gétter, entstanden auch noch die fiinfundfiinfzig Sonette an Or- 
pheus. Die Geschichte dieser wesentlichsten Dichtungen Rilkes 
ist so bekannt, dass man wohl kaum darauf zurtickzukommen 
braucht. Und doch ist sie gerade hier, im Gegensatz zu Valérys 
mathematischem Schaffen, beachtenswert. Mehr als hundert 
Entwirfe hatte Valéry, zum Beispiel, kiihl vergleichend, fiir 
seine Jeune Parque gemacht, und bei Eupalinos hatte er jedes 
Wort, ja jeden Buchstaben gezahlt und gemessen, um den Text 
einem vorher genau bestimmten Raume anzupassen. Hier ist 
hingegen Rilkes Bericht tiber das Entstehen der Elegien an 
Marie von Thurn und Taxis: “Endlich, Ftirstin, endlich, der 
gesegnete Tag, da ich Ihnen den Abschluss -- so weit ich sehe — 
der Elegien anzeigen kann: Zehn!... Alles in ein paar Tagen, 
es war ein namenloser Sturm, ein Orkan im Geist (wie damals 
auf Duino), alles was Faser in mir ist und Geweb, hat gekracht, 
an Essen war nie zu denken, Gott weiss, wer mich gendahrt hat. 
Aber nun ists. Ist. Ist. — Amen...”*° Auch Merline erreicht 
selbstverstandlich ein Jubelschrei: “Merline, je suis sauvé!” 
Und als Beilage erhdlt sie die handschriftliche Kopie des zwei- 
ten Dialogs Valérys, L’Ame et la danse (Die Seele Und der Tanz) 
mit folgenden Worten: “Je vous envoie le Valéry, copié depuis 
quinze jours déja, et que je n’avais pas le temps d’expédier. 
Vous verrez, sic’est beau, sublime.. .”"* Also bis zum Aus- 
bruch der Elegien und Sonette, und tibrigens gleich wieder da- 
nach, hat Rilke sich mit Valéry befasst. Ein solches Zusam- 
menleben konnte wohl kaum ohne Folgen bleiben! 

Wir haben gesehen, dass Rilkes Werk bisher eine angster- 
ftillte Auseinandersetzung mit der Lebensméglichkeit war. Auch 
die Mehrzahl seiner Ubertragungen kreisten um das Leid. 
Jetzt, in seinen neuen Dichtungen ist die Angst besiegt, das Da- 
sein wird sogar im Schmerz und im Tode bejubelt, tiber allem 
bliiht die Wandlung. “Hiersein ist herrlich,” heisst es in der 
siebenten Elegie, und auch die neunte verktindet die Entschlos- 
senheit des Dichters zu der Erde. Ganz durch die Sonetie zieht 
sich das Motto der Metamorphose: Orpheus vereinigt Leben und 
Tod; die Frucht vergeht im Munde als Form, doch wird sie zu 
Leben durch Stisse und Lust," * die Toten starken die Erde, aus 
der die Wurzeln spriessen;” * der Tanz, gleich der Flamme, ist 
Verwandlung und Triumph des gezdhmten Lebens. Uberall 
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treten stidliche Bilder auf— Feigenbiume, Orangen, rémische 
Sarkophagen, strahlende Himmel. Das Thema der schweigsa- 
men, segenbringenden Geduld wird sowohl in den Sonetten wie 
in den Elegien behandelt. Die Form selbst der Sonette, so viel 
klassischer und gedrdngter in Metrum und Rhythmus, weist 
ihrerseits auf das Einwirken Valérys hin. Auch in den spdteren 
Versen, in den franzdsichen wie in den deutschen, sind immer 
wieder valérysche Nachklange vernehmbar. 

Und doch bleiben die zwei Welten Rilkes und Valérys scharf 
von einander getrennt. Die eigentliche Botschaft der Elegien — 
die Ganzheit von Leben und Tod—, die stete Verschmelzung von 
Sehen und Fiihlen, das vergeistigte Klima, der prophetische 
Klang, das diffuse, von innen ausstrahlende Licht, nichts von 
alledem entspricht dem kartesianischen Kosmos Valérys. Und 
so geschieht es denn auch, dass Rilkes Ubertragungen zwar 
herrliche Gebilde sind, dass aber ihr Gesang leiser, gefitihls- 
voller, verhallender, ihr Strahlen zerflossener, traumhafter und 
ihre Erscheinungswelt metaphysischer wirken als die des Vor- 
bilds. Kein anderer Dichter hat wohl, im gleichen Masse wie 
Rilke, eine so eigenmdchtige, in der intimsten Gefiihlswelt 
wurzelnde Sprache besessen. Dazu kommt, dass Deutsch an und 
fiir sich ein viel fltissigerer, dehnbarer Stoff ist als Franzé- 
sisch. So also sind die Versionen Rilkes, obwohl er von der 
Pers6nlichkeit Valérys m&chtig durchstrémt war, poetische 
Umformungen, oder besser: Nachdichtungen. “ Fast fragt man 
sich lachelnd, was aus einem von Rilke tibertragenen Monsieur 
Teste geworden ware... 

Bis zu seinem Tode setzte Rilke die intensive Beschaftigung 
mit Valérys Werken fort. Allen seinen Besuchern wurde Valéry 
vorgetragen. Kaum unterschield er noch zwischen seiner eige- 
nen Schépfung und seiner Tdtigkeit als Ubersetzer, hauptsdch- 
lich jetzt, da das Grosse getan war. “Une tache de traducteur, 
autant qu’il s’agit d’une oeuvre de poésie,” schreibt er an die 
Fiirstin Gallarati Scotti, “demande comme la création méme un 
état de erace.”'° Als schliesslich 1923 fast sdmtliche Stiicke 
von Charmes iibersetzt waren, trug er sie mit unendlicher 
Sorgfalt und ehrerbietiger Liebe in ein grosses ledernes Album 
ein. Die Widmung lautete: “A Paul Valéry/ qui aime les ré- 
sultats purement réalisés/ cette somme de consentement, 
d’obéissance/ et d’activité paralléle.” Manche Woche malte er 
daran. Und dann konnte er sich nicht davon trennen. Es war 
ein Sttick von ihm selbst, das eine Brticke schlug zu dem Wesen, 
das ihm am kostbarsten geworden war. Schliessllich, am 17. . 
Februar 1924, ging das Album ab. Rilke wusste, dass Valéry 
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kein Deutsch verstand. Was tat’s! Es war eine Opfergabe an 
den Dichter der Dichter. “Dans son abondance divine, le Dieu 
en vous l’acceptera sans y toucher,” stand in dem Begleitbrief.!” 

Das war gewiss eine fremdartige Sprache fiir Valéry, den 
Vernunftsmenschen, der fast jedem Gefiihl misstraute, der 
deutschen Art wenig Verstindnis entgegenbrachte und sehr viel 
neugieriger auf sich selbst war als auf andere. Etwas perplex 
und lachelnd reichte er das Album herum und fragte: “Ist es 
tatsdchlich ein grosser Dichter, der mich tibertrigt?”... 

Auch die persdnlichen Begegnungen standen unter dem 
Zeichen dieser Wesensverschiedenheit. Aber Rilke merkte sie 
kaum. Das Strahlen seiner eigenen Gefiihle schuf Licht dort, wo 
nur Daémmerung herrschte. Trotz Leid, kam es nie zur Fnt- 
zauberung. Valéry verkérperte ja in untibertrefflichem Masse 
diese “Hohere Art,” die Rilke in Frankreich suchte und der er 
das Steigen seiner Kunst schuldete: seine Dankbarkeit und 
seine Hingabe waren grenzenlos. 

Ein erstes Treffen fand am 6. April 1924 statt, als Valéry 
auf der Durchreise nach Italien einige Stunden in Sierre und 
Muzot verweilte. Etwas fremd und verlegen stand er, in diesem 
alten, einsamen Schlésschen, seinem illuminierten Gastgeber 
gegentiber, und doch wiederum so frei und sprtihend im Geiste, 
so vornehm-behende in Geste und Wort. Rilke war geblendet. 
Schliesslich, mit wiederholten Entschuldigungen, holte er seine 
franz6sischen Gedichte hervor, die-- ganz besonders seit Ab- 
schluss der Elegien— standig unter seiner Feder emporquellten. 
Was waren sie denn anderes als in erster Linie ein Mittel sich 
Valéry zu nahern? .. .® Seltsam beriihrten diese zarten, schwe- 
benden, wehmtitigen Gebilde den klaren Franzosen. Er lobte 
und ermutigte sie. Vielleicht glaubte er auch dadurch etwas von 
seiner Schuld abtragen zu k6nnen? Jedenfalls nahm er einige 
von ihnen in seiner prdchtigen Zeitschrift Commerce auf, wo 
sie noch im selben Herbst erschienen. So gebtihrt schliesslich 
doch Valéry die Ehre, Rilke als franzdsischen Dichter einge- 
fiihrt und zum Weiterspielen auf seinem “petit violon d’Ingres” 
bewogen zu haben. 

Im nichsten Januar floh Rilke von der Klinik Val- Mont nach 
Paris. Wo die Arzte versagt hatten, konnte vielleicht die “un- 
vergleichliche,” die “unersch6pfliche,” die “unersetzbare” Stadt 
helfen? Dort umgaben ihn Merline, Gide, sein Ubersetzer 
Maurice Betz, und noch andere alte und neue Freunde. Doch 
nicht ihnen galt in erster Linie Rilkes hoffnungsvolle Ungeduld. 
Von Tag zu Tag, von Woche zu Woche und Monat zu Monat ver- 
schob er seine Abreise, immer wieder auf ein wahres, inniges 
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Zusammensein mit Valéry hoffend, immer wieder durch fliich- 
tige, monddne und, ach! fiir ihn so ermtidende Begegnungen ent- 
ttuscht. Es war das Jahr Valérys Aufnahme in die Akademie. 
Er gab sich mit gefalligem Staunen dem Rausche des Erfolges 
hin. Und Rilke fand Worte der Entschuldigung, ja des Mitleids 
in seinem Herzen fiir den umherschweifenden, ausweichenden 
Freund. Im August fuhr er, krank an Koérper und Seele, zurtick 
nach der Schweiz. 

Rilkes Tage waren nunmehr gezahlt. Vor kurzem war je- 
doch in Paris ein ganzer Band franzdsischer Gedichte er- 
schienen, Vergers, suivi des Quatrains valaisans. “Vous ne 
pouvez concevoir l’étrangeté étonnamment délicate de votre son 
francais,” hatte ihm Valéry geschrieben. “Je suis assez fier 
de vous avoir un peu sollicité de rendre ces sons singuliers et 
de composer en notre langue ces subtiles mélodies.”*® Auch 
der franzdsische Malte, tibersetzt von Maurice Betz, war in den 
Hainden vieler. Ein Ehrungsheft, Reconnaissance a Rilke, mit 
einem Eréffnungsbeitrag von Valéry selbst, hatte Rilke tiber 
alle Massen begliickt. Ueber so viel Zustimmung wurde sogar 
die qudlende Krankheit vergessen, und ein neues Gelingen, die 
Uebertragung der Fragments du Narcisse, gesellte sich leicht 
und beseligend, zu seinen bisherigen Valéry-Schatzen.”° 

Wenn wir bisher wenig Gemeinsames entdeckt haben, so 
steht es jetzt anders. Rilke hatte sich mehrmals in seinen 
eigenen Dichtungen des Narzissmotivs bedient. Doch nicht das 
ist das Wesentliche, sondern die tatsache, dass das ganze Werk 
der beiden Dichter um den philosophischen Narzissismus 
kreist. Der Ichkult war bereits der Mittelpunkt des Lionardo- 
Essays wie des Monsieur Teste. War er nicht auch ein wichti- 
ger Bestandteil des Malte undvor allem simtlicher Ausserungen 
Rilkes tiber die Liebe? Beide Dichter waren tiberzeugt, dass 
der hdhere Mensch -— Ktinstler oder Denker —, der Mensch, der 
etwas Besonderes zu leisten hat, in sich ruhen und aus allen 
Erlebnissen die Quintessenz fiir sein Werk ziehen muss. Das 
war der grosse Konflikt zwischen Leben und Geist, Liebe und 
Werk, der in den meisten Dichtungen Valérys auftritt, aber 
nirgends so klar und zugleich so elegisch, so zart und er- 
greifend wie hier in den Fragmenten. Oh, wie hatte ihn Rilke 
auch immer wieder erlebt und wie bebt er durch die Elegien 
und Sonette! Und sind die Rosengedichte nicht insgesamt ein 
hohes Lied auf das Sich-selbst-geniigen, das in-sich-ruhen? 
Valérys Narziss istein Bild der stolzen Einsamkeit des Geistes, 
der apollinischen Selbstschau, es ist ein wehmiitiger Gesang 
auf die Verganglichkeit und den Selbstbetrug der Liebe, auf die 
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tragische Unméglichkeit der Vereinigung mit dem absoluten 
Ich: 


Mir wird in alledem Ohnmacht und Stolz gewiss, 

so sehr, dass keine, die den Faunen sich entflichte, 
keine, geschickt im Fliehn, im Sturz nicht ausser sich, 
der Nymphen keine, keine Freundin, das vermochte, 
was du vermagst im Quell, mein unerschopflich Ich! ... 


eal 


(Fragment I) 


Doch ich, geliebtester Narziss, ich habe nichts 
als meinen Kern verstanden; 
die andern gehn vorbei, unkenntlichen Gesichts, 
alle wie nicht vorhanden. 
Mein Leib, kdstlichstes Gut, ich habe nichts wie Dich! 
Der Menschen Lieblichster, wen liebte er, als sich... 


file) 


(Fragment II) 
Elender Leib, weh dir, Zeit ist, dass du dich einst... 
Nun neig dich... ktisse dich. Erbeb in deinem Wesen! 


Das scheue Liebesziel, das du dir auserlesen, 
zieht wie ein Schauer hin und bricht Narziss und flieht.. .” 


(Fragment III, Ende) 


Es ist also kein Wunder, dass sich Rilke dieser Ubertragung 
mit namenloser Begeisterung hingab und sie ihm besonders 
gliickte. “C’est beau, c’est magnifique, et ma traduction me 
contente a souhait. De la faire était une félicité entre toutes 
les félicités,” schrieb er seiner Freundin, Frau Wunderly- 
Volkart.” Und immer wieder dringte er Valéry, die “Bruch- 
stiicke” zu einem grossen Ganzen zu vereinigen und seine ange- 
ktindigten Notes pour Narcisse auszuftihren: 


Quelle chose unique que cette introduction que vous 
seul de tous les poétes seriez capable de faire, possé- 
dant la distance, l’indépendance, la liberté de devenir, 
vous-méme, aprés tout, la cime, le sol, le lieu d’une 
de vos transfigurations, et de nous montrer ainsi la 
géographie du miracle.” 

So stand denn auch das letzte Treffen unter dem Zeichen der 
Narzissgemeinschaft, etwa drei Monate vor dem Tode des Dich- 


ters der Elegien. 
Im Spitsommer 1926 weilte Rilke in Lausanne. Da erfuhr 


er, dass sich Valéry am anderen Ufer des Sees befand, in Anthy, 
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bei seinem Freund Monod. “Comment faire pour vous attein- 
dre, mon cher Valéry?... Ou faut-il descendre: a Evain, a 
Thonon? De l’un ou de l’autre je prendrai un taxi pour étre 
plus vite chez vous.”** Er traf am 13. September ein. Im gros- 
sen Park, auf schattigen Alleen, ergab sich ein Verstehen, ein 
beschwingtes Vertrauen, das sich zu einer echten, innigen Kom- 
munion steigerte. Narzissos war der Kern des Gesprdchs. War 
es sein Geist, der jede Scheu und jeden Gegensatz verdunsten 
liess?... Nach einigen Stunden trug das kleine weisse Schiff 
den Freund von dannen. Ein jahes Ahnen streifte Valéry: “Le 
site et le soleil [étaient] brusquement devenus tout autres,” 
schrieb er spiter dartiber.”° é 

Rilke fand noch die Zeit und die Kraft, die Ubertragung von 
Eupalinos, Die Seele und der Tanz, und Tante Berthe” zu vol- 
lenden. Er versuchte seinen Verleger, Anton Kippenberg, zu 
einer deutschen Ausgabe des Gesamtwerkes Paul Valérys zu 
tiberreden. In seinem Krankenzimmer, in der Klinik Val- Mont, 
liess er sich fast bis zur letzten Stunde franzdsische Schriften 
vorlesen. Er kritzelte auch noch einen Brief an Merline, den 
allerletzten, der zum gréssten Teil Valéry galt. Kurz darauf, 
am 29. Dezember, erlag er der Leukadmie. 


1. Um gerecht zu sein, mtisste man auch das Cézanne-Erlebnis erwah- 
nen, welches das Rodin-Erlebnis verstarkt, doch nie zu einer persodn- 
lichen Beziehung gefiihrt hat. (Vgl. Briefe an Clara Rilke, Okt./Nov. 
1907.) Andrerseits ist es wohl mdglich, dass auch Stefan Georges Dich- 
tungen Rilke zur Uberwindung des “billigen A-peu-prés” verholfen haben, 
doch fiel es ihm schwer sich der autoritdren, nach unbedingter Jtinger- 
schaft verlangenden PersGnlichkeit dieses deutschen Meisters zu beugen. 
(Vgl. E. C. Mason, “Rilke und Stefan George,” in Gestaltung — Umgestal- 
tung, Leipzig, Koehler & Amelang, 1957). 

2. M. St. Hélier, A Rilke pour Noél, Bern, Editions du Chandelier, 1927, 
Smad 

3. 28. April, 1921. R.M. Rilke/André Gide, Correspondance. Intro- 
duction et commentaires par Renée Lang. Paris, Corréa, 1952. 

4. Rilkes Ubertragung. 

5. 24, Marz, 1921. R. M. Rilke et Merline, Ztirich, Max Niehans, 1954. 
Es ist bezeichnend, dass Rilke mit seiner deutschsprachigen Freundin 
Merline meist in franzésischer Sprache korrespondiert: es gibt ihm das 
Geftihl hierdurch die Beziehung in einen hdheren Bereich zu erheben. 

6. Vgl. Brief vom 28. April, 1921, an A. Gide, op. cit.; Brief vom 29. 
Dez., 1921, an Lou Andreas-Salomé, in R. M. Rilke/Lou Andreas- 
Salomé, Briefwechsel, Ziirich, Max Niehans, & Wiesbaden, Insel-V¢g., 
1952; Brief vom 28. Jan., 1922, an Baron v. Ungern-Sternberg, und Brief 
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vom 5. April, 1923, an Inga Junghanns, in Briefe aus Muzot, Leipzig, 
Insel-Vg., 1937; Brief vom 21. Marz, 1923, an Katharina Kippenberg, in 
R. M. Rilke/Katharina Kippenberg, Briefwechsel, Wiesbaden, Insel-V¢g., 
1954. 

7. Gide an Rilke: 19. Dez., 1921; Rilkes Antwort: 23. Dez., 1921, op. 
cit. 

8. 7. Febr., 1923, Briefe aus Muzot. 

9. 8. Sept., 1921, R. M. Rilke/M. von Thurn und Taxis, Briefwechsel, 
Ztirich, Niehans/Rokitansky, & Wiesbaden, Insel-Vg., 1951. - Dieser 
Strophe Valérys auffallend 4hnlich (man halte sich an die franzésischen 
Verse: Chaque atome de silence / est la change d’un fruit mur...) ist 
eine von Rilke in die Elegien eingeschriebene Widmung an F. Clavel: 

SCHWEIGEN. Wer inniger schwieg, 
ruihrt an die Wurzeln der Rede. 
Einmal wird ihm dann jede 
erwachsene Silbe zum Sieg. 

in Sdmtliche Werke, Wiesbaden, Insel-Vg., 1956, II, 258. 

HOSP eb rien LO22 Op. cits 
11 ole Bebra 19225 op, cit: 

12. Vgl. Valérys 5. Strophe des Cimetiere marin: “Comme le fruit se 
fond en jouissance,/ Comme en délice il change son absence/ Dans une 
bouche ot! sa forme se meurt,/|.. .}” mit Rilkes 13. Sonett, I: “Voller 
Apfel, Birne und Banane, / Stachelbeere... Alles dieses spricht/ Tod und 
Leben in den Mund... |...]”; und weiter: “Wagt zu sagen, was ihr Apfel 
nennt./ Diese Stisse, die sich erst verdichtet,/um, im Schmecken leise 
aufgerichtet,/ klar zu werden, wach und transparent, / doppeldeutig, son- 
nig, erdig, hiesig—:/ O Erfahrung, Fiihlung, Freude--, riesig!” 

13. Vgl. gewisse Verse der Strophen 13, 14 und 15 des Cimetiere marin 
mit Rilkes 14. Sonett, I. 

14. Abgesehen von der anderen Geftihlswelt, enthalten Rilkes Versionen 
auch gewisse Irrtiimer, die teils auf Fltichtigkeit, teils auf ein mangel- 
haftes Verstehen zurtickzufiihren sind. Es ist interessant Rilkes Uber- 
tragungen mit denen von Ernst Robert Curtius zu vergleichen (“Die 
Schlange,” “Friedhof am Meer,” “Palme,” “An die Platane,” in Franzd- 
sischer Geist im Zwanzigsten Jahrhundert, Bern, Francke, 1952); Cur- 
tius unterlaufen keine Irriimer, auch steht er dem Intellekt Valérys ndher 
als Rilke, er ist Klassiker, scharf und klar, doch singen seine Verse 
nicht wie die von Rilke. 

15. Monsieur Teste wurde von Max Rychner ausgezeichnet tbersetzt 
und erschien 1927, wie Rilkes Ubertragungen, im Insel- Vg. — Was Rilkes 
Ansicht tiber Monsieur Teste anbelangt, siehe seinen sehr wichtigen 
Brief vom 9. Febr. 1926, an Katharina Kippenberg, op. cit. 

16. 9. Febr. 1923. Lettres milanaises. Introduction et textes de liaison 
par Renée Lang. Paris, Plon, 1956. 

17. 7. Febr., 1924. Der Briefwechsel Rilke-Valéry ist bisher noch 
unverOffentlicht. Kurzé Ausziige haben wir in unserem Bdandchen Rilke, 
Gide et Valéry, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Prétexte, 1955, gegeben und in 
dessen erweiterter italienischer Ausgabe in Amor di Libro, Florenz, 


Sansoni, April, ff. 
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18. Bereits im Jahre 1902 (Paris,11. Sept.) hatte Rilke einen Dichtungs- 
versuch in franzésischer Sprache einem Brief an Rodin beigelegt; “Ce 
sont les jours ot les fontaines vides 1...1.” An Valéry hatte er gleich- 
falls seinem zweiten Schreiben (Muzot, 22. Febr. 1924) das erste Gedicht 
des Zyklus Verger beigelegt, mit den Worten: “Le désir que j’éprouve 
de vous envoyer avec cette lettre quelque attention plus sensible (la 
saison refusant et les pommes et les fruits) m’entraine a joindre a ces 
lignes quelques vers (?) qui m’étaient dictés a l’instant méme ou votre 
lettre m’a été apportée 1...1.” 

OMe Cree lineaZOF 

20. Die Fragments du Narcisse waren in der ersten Ausgabe von 
Charmes nicht enthalten, Die ersten zwei erschienen in Zeitschriften, 
1921 und 1923: das dritte, 1926, in der Neuauflage von Charmes, die sich 
Rilke sogleich verschaffte. Sein Exemplar von Muzot enthalt die ersten 
hingeworfenen Entwiirfe seiner Ubertragung. 

21. Rilkes Ubertragung. 

22. 29. Juni, 1926. Vel. J. R. von Salis, R. M. Rilkes Schweizerjahre, 
Frauenfeld, Huber & Co., 1952, S. 223. 
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PHS, Wo, tekeyores ISAS). 

25. P. Valéry, “Souvenir,” La Suisse Contemporaine, Lausanne, Sept. 
1945. 

26. “Tante Berthe” ist die impressionistische Malerin Berthe Morisot, 
die Tante von Valerys Frau. Valérys kurze Abhandlung wurde als Vor- 
wort des Katalogs ihrer damaligen Ausstellung ver6ffentlicht. 


QUELQUES SOURCES DU THEME DE L’ACTION 
DIRECTE DANS GERMINAL 


Pierre Aubery 


Mount Holyoke College 


On a discuté jadis” la vraisemblance du sabotage perpétreé 
par le nihiliste russe Souvarine, vers la fin du second Empire, 
dans la mine francaise que Zola met en scéne. 

Nous voudrions rouvrir ce vieux débat afin de verser quel- 
ques piéces au dossier. Nous croyons pouvoir établir, d’abord, 
que la conception nihiliste de l’action directe, telle qu’elle est 
définie par Souvarine, s’inspire plus directement des théories 
de Kropotkine que de celles de Bakounine. Nous verrons com- 
ment ces idées sont parvenues jusqu’a Zola, par quels canaux 
et sous quelle forme. Nous montrerons ensuite que le recours 
a V’action directe pendant la gréve fictive de Montsou a pu étre 
suggéré 4 Zola par ce qui s’est passé dans le bassin de Mont- 
ceau-les- Mines en 1882-1884. 

C’est bien en 1868-1869 qu’a commencé la propagande ré- 
volutionnaire de Netchaief et de Bakounine.* Bakounine banni 
en Sibérie en 1857, aprés avoir participé notamment a l]’insur- 
rection de Dresde en 1849, s’en était é€chappé. Tout prisonnier 
politique qu’il était d’un régime autocratique, sa sortie de Rus- 
sie fut presque plus facile que l’obtention d’un visa de nos © 
jours. Quoiqu’il en soit “le 27 décembre 1861 il arrivait 4 Lon- 
dres... .”* En 1864 Bakounine avait su trouver des appuis et 
un auditoire dans le milieu des militants suisses et francais de 
la Fédération jurassienne qui résistait, dans la premiére Inter- 
nationale, a l’influence centralisatrice et autoritaire de M. 
Charles Marx et de ses amis, comme on disait en ce temps la. 
Les idées de Bakounine influencéerent un James Guillaume qui 
les répandait par son bulletin.* Pourtant a l’époque il n’est 
guére question dans les débats de l’Internationale de ter- 
rorisme et d’action directe. Bakounine et ses amis consacrent 
toute leur énergie 4 lutter contre l’influence marxiste. 

Les marxistes tendaient déja a placer l’action politique 
“électorale” au premier plan de leurs préoccupations. Cela les 
entrainait vers les méthodes autoritaires, la centralisation, 
Vorganisation d’un parti comme les autres qui ne tarderait pas 
a devenir une simple machine a recueillir des voix. Bakounine 
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dénongait avec force Villusion de la politique ainsi compres. 
Dans ses Lettres a un Francais sur la crise actuelle® rédigées 
en septembre 1870 il soulignait qu’ou bien les travailleurs bri- 
seront l’Administration et la machine gouvernementale léguée 
par Empire et organiseront une Fédération de libres com- 
munes, ou bien ils laisseront intact l’appareil de l’Etat qui, par 
sa nature méme, ne tardera pas 4 travailler contre eux. Cette 
destruction de l’Etat, envisagée par Bakounine, avait un ca- 
ractére politique et administratif. Point n’était besoin qu’elle 
fat brutale et sanglante. 

A cette époque Bakounine conseillait d’autant moins l’em- 
ploi de la violence et du terrorisme en France qu’il était fort 
préoccupé par les progrés de l’impérialisme prussien en Eu- 
rope. Au début de septembre 1870 il écrivait de Locarno: “Ce 
que je déplorerais comme un malheur immense pour |’humanité 
toute entiére, ce serait la déchéance et la mort de la France, 
comme grande nature nationale; la mort de ce grand caractére 
national, de cet esprit francais, de ces instincts généreux, 
hérofques, et de cette audace révolutionnaire, qui ont osé pren- 
dre d’assaut, pour les démolir, toutes les autorités consacrées 
et fortifiées par histoire, toutes les puissances du ciel et de 
la terre.”° 

Il y aurait donc bien des observations 4 faire sur ce titre 
de pere du nihilisme russe qu’on décerne souvent et un peu a la 
légére 4 Bakounine. Comme le remarque Michel Dragomanoy, 
“V’idéal révolutionnaire de Bakounine était l’insurrection or- 
ganisee des communes, et non les attentats individuels des Ra- 
vachol et des Henry.”*’ Certes pendant un temps Bakounine 
s’était enthousiasmé pour l’énergie et le dynamisme de Net- 
chafef qui disait: “La parole n’a de prix pour le révolutionnaire 
que si le fait la suit de prés. Il nous faut faire irruption dans 
la vie du peuple par une série d’attentats désespérés, insensés, 
afin de lui donner foi en sa puissance, de ]’éveiller, de l’unir et 
de le conduire au triomphe.”® Mais trés vite Bakounine avait 
mesuré la faiblesse du caractére de Netchafef et le danger que 
ses méthodes d’action faisaient courir au mouvement ouvrier.?® 

Collectiviste et pas du tout communiste Bakounine voulait 
Vorganisation de la société et de la propriété “de bas en haut 
par la voie de la libre association, et non du haut en bas par le 
moyen de quelque autorité que ce soit.”*° Mais bienté6t l’échec 
sanglant de la Commune de Paris modifiait les perspectives. 
L’espoir d’une prochaine transformation radicale de la société 
s’était évanoui. Il ne restait plus que la réalité du triomphe 
militaire de la Prusse, de la puissance de l’absolutisme en 
Europe. 
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Les révolutionnaires, socialistes ou anarchistes, n’étaient a 
cette é6poque qu’une infime minorité disposant de moyens dagir 
dérisoires. Ils s’attaquaient 4 des régimes politiques et sociaux 
dont la position paraissait alors inexpugnable. La violence 
méme de leur prédication tentait parfois de compenser leur 
faiblesse sur le terrain de l’action. La seule action possible 
pour la conquéte des libertés démocratiques paraissait étre 
V’action terroriste clandestine. Cependant ce n’est qu’au prin- 
temps 1869 que Bakounine, entré en relations avec Netchaief, 
avait lancé ses proclamations appelant les paysans russes A la 
révolte.'+ Mais il fallut attendre encore quelques années, jus- 
qu’en 1874, pour que les méthodes russes d’action terroriste 
trouvent des propagandistes en Europe occidentale. Pourtant 
les idées de Bakounine, qui doivent autant 4 Proudhon qu’aux 
hégéliens de gauche, n’étaient pas inconnues en France. Lors 
d’un premier séjour 4 Paris, en 1843, il avait sympathisé avec 
Proudhon et George Sand alors disciple enthousiaste de Pierre 
Leroux. [Jl avait pu rencontrer Victor Hugo a Berne en 1869 4 
l’occasion du Congrés de la Ligue de la Paix et de la Liberté 
que le vieux poéte francais présidait.* Il avait des relations 
amicales avec Tourguénev et avait eu avec lui de longues con- 
versations, notamment lors de son séjour 4 Londres.” 

Mais c’est surtout par l’intermédiaire de la Suisse que les 
conceptions russes de la tactique révolutionnaire pénétrérent 
en France. Le gouvernement suisse tolérait sur son territoire 
les héros malheureux de tous les mouvements révolutionnaires 
avortés. Les Russes y venaient en grand nombre. A Lausanne 
et a Genéve que les Russes rencontrérent les proscrits de la 
Commune. Ils échangérent des idées, ils collaborérent parfois 
aux mémes journaux. C’est ainsi que les publications d’un 
James Guillaume devaient diffuser les vues de Bakounine parmi 
les militants ouvriers de langue francaise, comme plus tard Le 
Révolté, publié 4 Genéve entre 1879 et 1894, devait le faire 
pour celles de Kropotkine. Cette propagande intense n’a vrai- 
ment pénétré en France qu’au moment de la Commune de Paris 
en 1871, puis plus tard lorsque la répression se fut ralentie. 
Donc ilsemble difficile d’admettre qu’un théoricien et un adepte 
de l’action directe ait pu se manifester dans une mine frangaise 
avant la fin du second Empire. 

Lorsqu’on commenga en Italie, puis en France, a parler 
d’action directe et de propagande par le fait il s’agissait bien 
moins de semer la terreur que de tenter de donner a l’opinion 
une lecon de choses qui l’éclairerait sur les buts réels du so- 
cialisme. Citons-en comme exemple caractéristique aprés 
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l’échec de la tentative de Bologne en 1874 V’insurrection de 
Bénévent en Italie, mise sur pied en accord avec ces idées, 
en 1877. La, sous la conduite de Cafiero et de Malatesta, les 
insurgés brilérent des archives municipales— pour faire du 
passé table rase — distribuérent l’argent trouvé chez le percep- 
teur et obligérent des curés de village 4 précher la fraternité 
évangélique! 

Il n’était pas question d’apocalypse, de destruction totale 
de l’édifice social par le complot, le poignard, l’incendie et la 
bombe, mais bien plus prosatquement de diffusion d’idées. Et 
encore les militants suisses et francais de la Fédération juras- 
sienne étaient-ils trés réticents devant ces méthodes. L’un 
d’eux, Paul Brousse, intitulait son article, dans le No. 12 de 
l’Avant-Garde du 3 novembre 1877: “Qui, l’assassinat politique 
est impuissant 4 changer un régime.” * 

Un peu plus tard cependant l’action directe et la propagande 
par le fait étaient adoptées par Kropotkine sous leur forme ex- 
tréme. Sous le titre *L’Action” il écrivait dans le No. 22 du 
Révolté du 25 décembre 1880: “Le fait ayant engendré V’idée 
révolutionnaire, c’est encore le fait qui doit intervenir pour en 
assurer la généralisation... . C’est donc de l’action qu’il nous 
faut, de l’action et toujours de lV’action. En faisant de l’action, 
nous travaillons, en méme temps, pour la théorie et pour la 
pratique, car c’est l’action qui engendre les idées et c’est elle 
qui se charge également de les répandre dans le monde... 
Notre action doit étre la révolte permanente, par la parole, par 
Vécrit, par le poignard, le fusil, la dynamite... . Tout est bon 
pour nous, qui n’est pas de la légalité... . Chers amis, si nous 
attendons toujours que nous soyons forts, [sic| pour attaquer, — 
nous n’attaquerons jamais... . C’est justement l’action révo- 
lutionnaire qui développe nos forces,... . Pour nous, l’absten- 
tion de la politique, n’est pas l’abstention de la révolution: 
notre refus de participer a toute action parlementaire, légale et 
réactionnaire, — c’est le dévouement a la révolution violente et 
anarchiste, a la vraie révolution de la canaille et des va-nu- 
pieds.” N’est-ce pas le son de voix, le méme style, la méme 
inspiration, qu’on retrouve dans les propos que tient Souvarine 
a Lantier. Lorsque ce dernier lui demande comment il compte 
s’y prendre pour préparer la venue du monde nouveau, Souva- 
rine lui réplique: “Par le feu, par le poison, par le poignard. 
Le brigand est le vrai héros, le vengeur populaire, le révolu- 
tionnaire en action, sans phrases puisées dans les livres. Il 
faut qu’une série d’effroyables attentats épouvantent les puis- — 
sants et réveillent le peuple.” *® 
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Kropotkine, tout comme Bakounine, appartenait 4 une famille 
de la noblesse russe. I] avait fait des études scientifiques et 
avait servi dans ’armée. Ce qu’il y vit Vincita 4 passer du 
coté des opprimés. Il voyagea en Europe, vécut en Suisse ou, 
vers 1872, il adhéra a l’Association internationale des Tra- 
vailleurs et se lia avec James Guillaume. Rentré en Russie en 
1874 il y est arrété et emprisonné. En 1876 il s’évade et de re- 
tour en Suisse devient un des leaders du mouvement anarchiste. 
Ce fut aprés la mort de Bakounine en 1876 l’une des figures les 
plus curieuses et les plus séduisantes de ce milieu. I) était 
Vami d’Elisée Reclus et ses articles du Révolté avaient un 
grand retentissement. 

Il ne faudrait pas céder au préjugé courant et croire que les 
anarchistes étaient des étres abominables assoiffés de sang, 
semant partout la ruine avec une joie démoniaque. Kropotkine, 
tout comme Bakounine, était un homme fcrt doux et trés cultivé, 
a la maniére de la plupart des membres de |’élite du mouve- 
ment ouvrier européen d’avant 1914. L’age des barbares en 
uniforme, des militants durs et cruels, policiers ou délateurs, 
est venu plus tard. L/’historien britannique G. D. H. Cole re- 
marque a ce propos que “La propagande par le fait, avait bien 
été approuvée en principe par le Congrés anarchiste tenu, en 
Suisse, a la Chaux-de- Fonds, en 1879; mais ceux qui en avaient 
défendu le principe, dont Kropotkine, le firent ou bien parce 
qu’elle se justifiait dans les circonstances qui prévalaient en 
Russie, en tant que réplique 4 la répression, ou bien en vertu 
des principes théoriques de l’anarchisme. Ils ne considéraient 
pas la propagande par l’action comme une politique qu’on puisse 
recommander 4 tous les militants d’adopter.”*® 

Zola, malgré ses scrupules de documentation et sa grande 
honnéteté, avait sans doute dans l’esprit les idées de Kropot- 
kine plutdt que celles de Bakounine lorsqu’il écrivit Germinal, 
quoiqu’il fasse de Souvarine un disciple du second. Cela nous 
parait d’autant plus vraisemblable qu’en 1884, lorsque Zola 
rédigeait le manuscrit de son livre, la propagande terroriste 
des groupes anarchistes— tous plus ou moins influencés par 
Kropotkine -- battait son plein. Elle était amplifiée par les pro- 
cés intentés depuis 1882 aux anarchistes, parmi lesquels Kro- 
potkine, procés dont la Gazetle des Tribunaux, que Zola lisait 
assidiment,*” donnait de copieux compte-rendus. Des journaux, 
parmi lesquels La Révolution Sociale et La Lutte Sociale pu- 
bliaient des rubriques réguliéres sur la confection des bom- 
bes. ’° Fn 1882, puis 4 nouveau 4 la fin de 1883 et en 1884— 
Vannée de Germinal -- on parle beaucoup de l’agitation ouvriere 
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a Montceau-les- Mines qui a pris la forme préconisée par les 
anarchistes.’® Entre 1883 et 1887 le monde traversait une 
crise économique dont les répercussions se firent sentir en 
France. Il y eut du chOmage. Pour créer du travail, pour ou- 
vrir de nouveaux débouchés, les anarchistes tel Kropotkine 
conseillaient la gréve insurrectionnelle qui permettrait aux 
ouvriers de consommer enfin les marchandises qu’ils ont pro- 
duites. La gréve banale n’est en effet qu’illusion a leurs yeux 
puisque le renchérissement du cott de la vie et l’intensification 
du rendement en compensent trés vite le bénéfice apparent. Ils 
suggéraient le recours a la gréve-émeute accompagnée de re- 
prise individuelle, déclenchée par l’initiative des individus et 
non de leurs organisations corporatives, puis étendue aussi 
largement que possible. On trouvait ces idées couramment 
exprimées 4 partir de 1883 dans Le Revolte, La Revue Anar- 
chiste Internationale,*° l’Emeute.”* 

En 1882 les ouvriers de la société miniére de Blanzy formeé- 
rent une société secréte connue sous le nom de “La Bande 
Noire.” Le 15 aott 1882 ils passérent 4 l’action, dynamitant la 
chapelle et l’école des soeurs d’un village en maniére de pro- 
testation contre le cléricalisme militant d’un patron de com- 
bat.”” L’émeute durement réprimée, les attentats individuels se 
poursuivirent cependant jusqu’en 1884. Cette année 1a, en no- 
vembre, la police monta une provocation qui permit d’en décou- 
vrir les auteurs. Cette affaire s’instruisait alors méme que 
Zola écrivait Germinal. Elle devait étre jugée le 26 mai 1885. 
On retrouve dans les événements de Montceau-les- Mines, 
comme dans le roman, les réunions nocturnes dans les bois, la 
marche des mineurs dans la campagne, puis la randonnée 
destructrice. 

Ces démonstrations “d’action directe” transformées par les 
proces qui s’en suivirent en manifestations fort efficaces de 
“propagande par le fait” avaient-elles été organisées par des 
disciples de Kropotkine? Nous n’oserions pas l’affirmer avec 
la méme assurance que le procureur général chargé de requé- 
rir a l’époque. Cependant nous reconnaitrons que les idées 
anarchistes avaient pénétré jusqu’a Montceau. On y avait trouvé 
en effet en 1882 un exemplaire du journal libertaire lyonnais 
VEtendard Revolutionnaire. 

Cn peut cependant douter que ces mémes idées aient atteint 
dés 1869 le Montsou de Germinal dont le nom méme a une 
frappante parenté orthographique et phonétique avec Montceau. 

Zola par contre est fidéle a la vérité historique et psycho- 
logique en choisissant un Russe pour en faire, dans son roman, 
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Vapotre de l’action directe et de l’attentat individuel. Ce n’est 
sans doute pas seulement la lecture des journaux qui l’y a in- 
cité. Kropotkine impliqué dans le Procés de Lyon, intenté en 
1883 par le gouvernement aux anarchistes accusés de reconsti- 
tuer l’Internationale, tenait alors la vedette. De plus Zola avait 
fréquenté réguliérement Tourguénev qui lui servit d’agent lit- 
téraire pour la Russie jusqu’a sa mort en 1883. Auprés de ses 
confréres frangais qu’il rencontrait au diner des Cinq Tourgué- 
nev passait, depuis la publication de Terres Vierges, pour 
grand connaisseur du mouvement révolutionnaire russe.” 
Tourguénev avait di parler 4 Zola de Bakounine qui avait été 
son ami intime. Ils s’étaient rencontrés a Berlin le 25 juillet 
1840. Bakounine, dont le charme personnel avait quelque chose 
de fascinant, avait eu une forte et salutaire influence sur l’écri- 
vain. Il avait su le convaincre que “la culture spirituelle est le 
gage le plus sir de l’efficacité ultérieure de notre action politi- 
que et sociale.” *4 Par la suite Tourguénev s’éloigna, politique- 
ment, de Bakounine mais il le suivit néanmoins et le rencontra 
a diverses reprises jusqu’a la fin de sa vie. Plus tard, en 1878, 
Tourguénev fit la connaissance du prince Kropotkine qui venait 
de s’évader de la forteresse Pierre et Paul. Voici comment un 
récent biographe de Tourguénev caractérise ses sentiments 4 
Végard de Kropotkine: “Tourguénev, qui n’avait pu se résoudre 
a rompre avec son milieu social, admirait chez le prince anar- 
chiste le descendant d’une vieille lignée, l’officier de grand 
avenir, le savant qui avait tout sacrifié 4 sa foi révolution- 
naire.””° Lorsque Zola le fréquentait, Tourguénev avait cru 
trouver dans la monarchie constitutionnelle anglaise le modéle 
idéal des institutions politiques convenant 4 un pays civilisé et 
il réprouvait passionnément les théories révolutionnaires aux- 
quelles la jeunesse russe se complaisait.”° C’est vraisembla- 
blement sous son influence que Zola imagina le personnage de 
Souvarine et le présenta sous le jour que l’on sait. Comme Ba- 
kounine, Tourguénev lui-méme et Pierre Kropotkine, Souvarine 
appartenait 4 une famille de la noblesse. Comme eux, les études 
universitaires l’avaient incité 4 se consacrer a la cause du 
peuple et de la liberté. Ses convictions idéologiques, son culte 
de la destruction, son individualisme, sur lesquels Zola insiste 
longuement, rendent certes plausible le sabotage auquel il se 
livre sur le puits du Voreux, encore que les conditions dans 
lesquelles il est pratiqué ne soient guére réalistes. Ona souri, 
en effet, de sa prétention de détruire le cuvelage d’une fosse de 
plusieurs centaines de métres de profondeur armé d’un simple 
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Les erreurs de détails ou de chronologie qu’il arrive, méme 
a un romancier naturaliste, de Ccommettre jettent sur son oeuvre 
une lumiére révélatrice. Elles montrent, dans le cas qui nous 
occupe ici, que sa vision, son intelligence de la logique des 
événements et des caractéres étaient en avance sur son temps. 
Ou bien encore que la logique de l’oeuvre d’art préfigurait celle 
de histoire. Il y a peu de chances pour qu’un quelconque Sou- 
varine ait accompli un sabotage important et décisif au cours 
d’une gréve frangaise a la fin du second Empire. La propagande 
terroriste des groupements anarchistes n’a pas été active en 
France avant les années 1880-1889. Elle a donc bien, et c’est 
la une de nos conclusions, été inspirée plus directement par 
Kropotkine que par Bakounine. Les circonstances historiques 
ont fait de Bakounine un agitateur mélé a plusieurs insurrec- 
tions et de Kropotkine un théoricien. C’est peut-étre la raison 
pour laquelle Kropotkine nous parait aujourd’hui plus tranchant, 
plus dogmatique, plus extrémiste que Bakounine. Les échos de 
la propagande du Prince Kropotkine arrivaient quotidiennement 
en 1884 jusqu’a Zola, alors occupé 4 écrire Germinal. Rien que 
de naturel done qu’il fit plus familier avec ses idées qu’avec 
les théories et l’action déjaé anciennes de Bakounine. D’autre 
part la propagande anarchiste en France pour l]’action directe a 
surtout été remarquable par son absence d’efficacité. Jean 
Maitronl’a montré dans son Histoire du Mouvement Anarchiste. 
Des événements comme ceux de Montceau-les- Mines avaient eu 
en effet le caractére d’une révolte collective beaucoup plus que 
d’actions terroristes individuelles. Preuve supplémentaire que 
Zola en imaginant le sabotage de Souvarine avait anticipé sur 
les €vénements. Mais une dizaine d’années plus tard, a partir 
de 1892, s’ouvrait en France une ére d’attentats anarchistes 
individuels a laquelle restent associés les noms de Ravachol, 
Vaillant, Emile Henry et Bonnot. Eux s’inspiraient du nihilisme 
russe et visaient A venger les victimes de la brutalité policiére 
qui s’était donné libre cours le 1©? mai 1892. L’un des plus 
remarquables parmi ces desperadoes Fmile Henry, fils d’un 
communard, admissible a l’Ecole Polytechnique, condamné par 
la misére a de médiocres emplois, se référait explicitement 4 
Souvarine pour justifier sa conduite. Il écrivait dans la décla- 
ration qu’il lut devant les Jurés des Assises en avril 1894: “En 
ce moment de lutte aigué entre la bourgeoisie et ses ennemis, 
je suis presque tenté de dire avec le Souvarine de Germinal: 
‘Tous les raisonnements sur l’avenir sont criminels, parce 
qu’ils empéchent la destruction pure et simple et entravent la 
marche de la révolution.? Dés qu’une idée est mire, qu’elle a 
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trouvé sa formule, il faut sans plus tarder en poursuivre la 
réalisation. J’étais convaincu que l’organisation sociale ac- 
tuelle était mauvaise, j’ai voulu lutter contre elle, afin de hater 
sa disparition.””® 

Plus prés de nous, un russe, naturalisé francais, qui est 
encore a l’heure actuelle l’un des agents anticommunistes les 
plus actifs 4 Paris, a pris le pseudonyme de Souvarine. 

C’est dire combien l’oeuvre de Zola a séduit imagination 
des hommes proches du mouvement ouvrier. Souvarine, aristo- 
crate déclassé, apdtre du terrorisme, était le type méme de 
ces intellectuels “en marge” ou “en dehors” dont les militants 
ouvriers francais se sont toujours méfiés. 
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THROUGH HELL ON A HOBBY- HORSE 
NOTES ON GOGOL AND STERNE 


F. D. Reeve 


Columbia University 


Gogol is one of the most difficult of the great nineteenth- 
century Russian novelists. Many of his words are Ukrainian- 
isms or neologisms, special “distortions” to fabricate impres- 
sions. A reader regularly finds himself tangled in adjectives, 
aphorisms, and Homeric similes which seem to carry him for- 
ward but which at the same time hold him still. Hard put to tell 
a progression from a digression, the reader is left bemused. 
On the other hand, once cut out from the whole and examined, 
the separate scenes, like stereopticon pictures, seem silly. 

Gogol feared the trivial and the mediocre. He did not wish 
his work “reduced” to plot, and he would not wish it “read to 
the life.” What we may say he “understood” he gave in the 
transformation of trivial typicality into essential example by 
an army of carefully and consciously manipulated literary de- 
vices. Gogol’s success lies in his style, in the seemingly com- 
pulsory complexity common to much late eighteenth-century 
and early nineteenth-century writing. Further, the Romantic 
attitude that expressed itself in a quest for artistic freedom had 
as its corollary an attitude of social criticism politically ex- 
pressed in reform movements and the events of 1830 and 1848, 
and artistically expressed in efforts to find a style that would 
assert the new social function of the novel. 

Gogol may be said to have faced the world of the eighteenth 
century. He saw the decorum of the old world and the vegetable 
life of even its most powerful supporters, the shapelessness of 
its language and emotions, and those particular pretensions 
which he, like a devil, could fasten on to, use to destroy the old 
world’s image and to resurrect himself, king-like, on top of a 
symmetrical world of his own imagining. Nothing was for him 
so fascinating as the real or romantic horrors -— figures like 
those in Hoffmann’s stories or in Gothic tales— that presaged 
immortality for the clever man. Deviation was a delight; de- 
struction, a pleasure. Both were possible because he tacitly 
accepted the basic order of things and of society — later, even 
homiletically advocated it. 
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For Gogol, the office of art was not to reproduce what we 
have seen but to make us see what we have not. Like other 
early nineteenth-century novelists, he wished to “reveal” real- 
ity, but the conventions through which he worked partially ob- 
scured the drama that we, from our experience, call reality. 
Gogol [1809-1852], like Sterne [1713-1768], seems to have 
written drama but not to have touched on the core of drama. He 
and Sterne are concerned with the immediate, the traditional, 
the perceptible, the fanciful, and not so much with actual and 
internal machinations. Characters in their books seem objects 
of general study or of generalized significance — hence, static — 
made plausible by minute examinations of the particulars of 
appearance. The stage that is the novel moves, and the charac- 
ter, standing still, is passed through it. 

Gogol knew Sterne’s work. Both Tristram Shandy and A 
Sentimental Journey were translated into European languages 
shortly after their original publication. Radishchev |1749- 
1802], author of A Journey from Petersburg to Moscow, read 
Sterne’s Journey in German translation and said that the idea 
for the form of his book had come directly from Sterne. By 
1800 both of Sterne’s books had been translated into Russian. 
Sterne’s popularity in Russia increased in the early part of the 
nineteenth century following the publication in Moscow in 1801 
of a book called The Beauties of Sterne, or a Collection of His 
Best Pathetic Tales and Most Excellent Comments on Life. A 
whole set of imitations followed, culminating in Shakhovskoi’s 
[1777-1846] comedy satirizing sentimentalism, The New Sterne. 
That sort of classical Romanticism — Sentimentalism — with 
which the eighteenth century ended and the nineteenth began, 
most readily characterized by the work of Karamzin |1766- 
1826], had appropriated-- and distorted—Sterne’s attitude. 
Karamzin’s Letters of a Russian Traveller, for example, are 
filled with references to and quotations from Sterne’s books. In 
July, 1789, Karamzin’s response to the seizure of the Bastille 
was to quote Sterne: |Trim’s phrase] “Nothing can be so sweet 
as liberty.” His literary method he sometimes defended by ap- 
pealing to Sterne as paragon; at other times, he set up his 
method as appealing, like Sterne’s, only “to those sensitive 
souls who have this sweet faith |in sympathy ].”* 

Karamzin knew, as he noted in one of his Letters, that 
Sterne had learned much from Rabelais. Karamzin himself was 
not able to play the Janus-headed game that both Rabelais and 
Sterne played, nor did he see what Sterne had learned from 
Montaigne and Locke. However, he was never worried about 
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Sterne’s manners, as Thackeray was. He took Sterne at face 
value: an emotion being equivalent to its expression, the most 
pathetic expression (especially if with quotations from classical 
authors) provokes the deepest sorrow, which is to be relieved, 
if relieved at all, by gracefulness. The emotions in Karam- 
zin’s Poor Liza, for example, are poses based on an attitude of 
“refined” pity. 

In the nineteenth century, Sentimentalism in Russia de- 
clined. Literary taste supported, chiefly in the 1820s and 1830s, 
stories of exotic and romantic adventure that used realistic de- 
tails from gypsy or Cossack life and, on the other hand, the 
classical and socially significant “realism” of the great writers 
such as Pushkin and Gogol. Pushkin and Gogol picked up that 
half of Sterne Karamzin had left out: the humor, the common 
sense, the literary gamesmanship itself. Or, as Sterne wrote 
in a letter in 1760: 


... Reason and common Sense tell me, that if the char- 
acters of past ages and men are to be drawn at all, 
they are to be drawn like themselves... .* 


Certain elements of style of Pushkin’s Evgenii Onegin follow 
clearly from a reading of Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, in particu- 
lar, the use of digression to Satirize and to parody the very 
story from which the digression is made. In Gogol’s Dead Souls 
and in Sterne’s A Sentimental Journey one of the chief functions 
of digression is to retard and to complicate the action so that a 
digression itself becomes the movement of the story and a story 
in itself, but deliberately never complete. Gogol, like Sterne, 
moves constantly and credibly from the apparently real to the 
apparently fantastical, using each side of the mirror to mock 
the other, so that both finally become equally real and unreal, 
and the whole becomes a triumph of art. 

Karamzin was a credulous sentimentalist. Radishchev’s 
Journey from Petersburg to Moscow, although built up out of 
separate and generalized impressions assigned to sequential 
stops on route, is actually hung together by the author’s central 
moral— pressing need for social reform. A. F. Weltmann’s 
[1800-1860] The Wanderer was the work that first marked a 
return to exploitation of literary methods themselves--a ro- 
mantic and humorous book with a mixture of literary forms and 
a pile of “irrelevant” digressions from the thread of the story. 
Pushkin’s “Journey to Arzrum”® is an interesting and important 
extension of the possibilities of the device. It begins with an 
introduction citing an article in a French journal which lists 
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Pushkin as among the celebrants of the Russian victory at Arz- 
rum, a citation to which Pushkin adds a couple of acerbic re- 
marks on inspiration. The “Journey” includes quotations in 
several languages, digressions, political comments, descrip- 
tions-- all hinged on the central, particular personality of 
Pushkin himself as a poet, that is, on himself in his literary 
role. The descriptions are self-contained fragments, but they 
are not presented as if they were Pushkin’s emotional discov- 
eries. Rather, they are offered as aspects of the total attitude 
of the poet-observer who establishes the relationships among 
all the parts. The poet’s understanding of the ironic and con- 
tradictory aspects of his position, both in relation to his origi- 
nal material and in relation to his literary work, is what moves 
the “Journey.” The poet is, in and by his work, the center of 
his time. 

In Gogol’s work, or in Sterne’s, the device of exploitation of 
method is the key to meaning. Connections among things are 
explicable (unlike a story of the supernatural, in which one 
basic connection is not), but the plan into which they fit is an 
enormous device designed to deceive a credulous sentimental- 
ist, like Karamzin or like Radishchev, and to mock a reader 
who, like Veselovskii, thinks that the digression interrupts the 
action (the moral becomes obfuscated). For those who believed 
that Sterne’s aesthetic theory was adequately explained by their 
own “charity-and-brotherhood” understanding of the phrase 
from one of his letters— “My design was to teach us to love 
the world better than we do” — Sterne designed: 


... Without much reading, by which your Reverence 
knows I mean much knowledge, you will no more be 
able to penetrate the moral of the next marbled page 
(motley emblem of my work!) than the world with all 
its sagacity has been able to unravel the many opinions, 
transactions and truths which still lie mystically hid 
under the dark veil of the black one.” 


Sterne’s letter of January 30, 1760, is unmistakably clear: 


— De mortuis nil nisi bonum, is a maxim which you 
have so often of late urged in conversation, ... that you 
have made me at length as serious and severe as 
yourself:... . I declare I have considered the wisdom 
and foundation of it over and over again, as dispassion- 
ately and charitably as a good Christian can, and, after 
all, I can find nothing in it, or make more of it, thana 
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nonsensical lullaby of some nurse, put into Latin by 
some pedant, to be chanted by some hypocrite to the 
end of the world, for the consolation of departing 


lechers.—... “you are not to speak any thing of the 
dead, but what is good.” Why so? — Who says so? — 
neither reason nor scripture... . Oh! for the good 


of the living. — ’Tis my plea.® 


Sterne, like Gogol, considered the unthinking imposition of con- 
ventional standards an erosion of life. “We have a marvellous 
gift,” Gogol wrote, “for making everything paltry.” 

In Gogol’s work, as in Sterne’s, the narrative of action often 
proceeds by means of digression. One of the difficulties in 
reading their work is our own natural credulousness. It seems 
that almost everything both writers wanted to say is not said 
but implied, and that if we are to understand them we must un- 
derstand simultaneously the extremes of sentimentalism and 
mockery commingled in their books. The emotional excesses 
which both Sterne and Gogol deliberately indulge are themselves 
small parts of a greater literary game. 

Gogol set up his literary traps with precision but was en- 
raged if the reader got caught. To deceive a reader confirmed 
his own power, but the lack of understanding denied him a right- 
ness and a righteousness that were the goal of his personal 
quest. Gogol intended The Inspector General, the end of which 
is its beginning, as a critique of the society he himself could 
not do without. That critics of the play’s premiére called it “a 
coarse farce” Gogol considered an insult. 

For him, as for Sterne, the literary game included satiric 
use of local material in forms and values derived from foreign 
sources. Sterne belongs to that period of English literature 
oriented on Europe rather than on England. Gogol belongs to 
that period of Russian literature in which European Neo-Classi- 
cal and Romantic principles were to be illustrated in particular 
Russian examples. The first draft of Tristram Shandy was so 
filled with local color that Sterne’s friends advised him to re- 
move all the descriptions and titles referring to living people 
and to real places. Formally, Sterne draws, of course, on 
Dunton’s mad book, published late in the seventeenth century, 
which began with a prenatal history of the hero and then ram- 
bled on, digression after digression, so that “people shou’d 
miss what they expected and find what they never lookt for,” but 
the writers to whom Sterne seems close are classical or Eu- 
ropean, rather than English. Sterne’s notion of education, for 
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example, although not without debt to Locke, is strikingly simi- 
lar to Montaigne’s; his attitude, very much that of Rabelais.’ 
Gogol was ina similar position. The local color in Dead Souls 
seemed so correct, so apt, especially outside Russia, that the 
first English translation was brought out with the subtitle “Home 
Life in Old Russia.” However, despite any connections between 
Gogol and his Russian contemporaries, or between Gogol and 
such a specifically Ukrainian writer as Kvitka, Gogol’s theory 
of literature was directly influenced by German Romantic 
theory; his sense of the possibilities of his craft, by Homer and 
Walter Scott; and his attitude, his humor, by Moliére and Cer- 
vantes. For all their obvious differences, both Sterne and Gogol, 
each in his own time, were trying to make art out of what they 
thought necessary, but felt were regarded as inimical, subjects. 

Sterne never believed himself destined by some wondrous 
power to carry on with his strange heroes or to contemplate the 
onrush of life in its totality. Although his original idea for 
Tristram Shandy was to travel Shandy through Europe in order 
to discourse on men, governments, and peoples, before the hero 
had been born, all the people attendant on the birth and the peo- 
ple attendant on those people came to be part of the narrative, 
for the book was intended partly as a revelation of the ridicu- 
lous, as Fielding had defined it, and partly as a tour de force 
for the author’s satisfaction. He possessed the power of writ- 
ing. He wrote to one doctor of York who protested: 


Sir, I have not hurt you; but take care: I am not 
born yet; but heaven knows what I may do in the next 
two volumes. 


Gogol’s famous apostrophe to the Russian language in Dead 
Souls declares the same power. The power is exhibited in the 
beginning of the tenth chapter of his *Terrible Vengeance,” a 
formally lyric apostrophe to the Dnepr River. Literature itself 
as method had come to be part of the literary game.® Con- 
sciousness of the game was a key to the reality revealed in the 
method. 

The sentimentalist either defines his reader’s responses 
for him, usually by “classical” rules, or nakedly offers his own 
emotional or political program. The mock sentimentalist, like 
Sterne or Gogol, offers the definition or the program but sud- 
denly alienates himself and the reader from both by deliberate 
complication of form or of perception. This is Sterne’s game 
with the “graphs” of his plots or the blank page for the reader 
to write in his own description of the “indescribable” beauty, 
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Widow Wadman. This is Gogol’s game from the first page of 
Dead Souls in which the hero enters “parked” ina rolling car- 
riage and two workmen talk about its wheels, round as zero.” 

Although the figures in Dead Souls suggest types and al- 
though the book is a parody of typicality, the book itself cannot 
be generalized. The persons, places, and things described in it 
are particulars without extension or motion. The whole book 
only seems to be wrapped in motion. It encourages the reader 
to believe that everything happens. The method is an adaptation 
of the picaresque novel and of the tale of a quest. Irrelevances 
are inflated, and pivotal points in men’s lives are unhinged. By 
exaggeration, by the mere movement of words, and by playing 
off against each other the stations the characters occupy, the 
whole novel, the whole trick and moral appanage, are dropped 
on the reader’s head. 

Art, in this view, is a process of extracting the unusual 
from the most ordinary: 


The more mundane the subject, the greater must the 
poet be in order to draw out of it everything that is ex- 
traordinary. < 


The normative aspect of a character is established neither 
through idealization, rhythmic movement of intense emotion, 
nor legislative function, but through attention to the character’s 
largest and smallest idiosyncrasies, as in caricature, which 
are examined separately, measuring the character and depriving 
it of continuity in space or time outside the novel: Nozdriov, 
for example, or Dr. Slop. Superimposed on the reality of these 
established “facts” is the author’s lyrical imposition of his own 
personality, those digressions which follow not from methods of 
presentation but come directly out of the author’s memory of 
childhood, youth and uncelebrated manhood, such as the digres- 
sion that opens chapter six of Dead Souls. 

Both Sterne and Gogol partly identify themselves with their 
protagonists, using the characters to express their own private 
emotions or attitudes both to the world and to the book in which 
the character exists. Consequently, it is easy for them — espe- 
cially, for Gogol— to move from exposition to lyricism, from 
“epic” narration to personal comment. Sterne more cautiously, 
by his devices, tricks, curly lines and blank pages, maintains 
his literary method as a screen between himself and his reader 
and between himself and his story. At times Gogol, also, tried 
to erect such a screen, but his screens always ironically led 
him into what he was trying to escape. In “Nevskii Prospekt,” 
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for example, he enters the story as the painter Mr. Nol’ [Mr. 
Zero], the empty, perfect man of art, depicting himself, in other 
words, in his art as a victim of that fear of failure which in real 
life haunted him. 

Insofar as Gogol’s world is lush and romantic, a transcend- 
ent goal set up and reached by the magical connotations of 
words, it is a different world than Sterne’s. Sterne’s world is 
also romantic — a kind of sentimentalized classicism — but it is 
complete in itself. The method predicates its form. The con- 
nections among thoughts or events in Sterne’s fiction are not 
dramatic or unconscious but mechanical. In each instance, 
however, the situation and the response do not jibe; hence, the 
humor, as in Sterne’s discussion in Tristram Shandy of English 
humors and what he discovered between nine and ten in the 
morning on March 26, 1759. 

In Dead Souls each character is described in terms of his 
mirror-image, as if he were only that. Everything about that 
character tends to take on his attributes, as if under his power, 
just as Gogol’s world took on the shape he imposed on it. Soba- 
kevich, for example, is described as a bear, and his clothes and 
even his cupboard seem to have become bear-like with him. 

The whole book is partly a mockery of power perverted by 
affectation to absurdity. The superior, perceptive power of the 
artist, itself inspired by a greater, mysterious power, fractures 
the vulgar world by creating a “more real” illusion. The action 
is contrived. It is a composite of impressions collated by the 
author and purporting to reveal everything sequentially in the 
sequence of the narrative— the journeys within the journey of 
Chichikov, the sentimental journeys in A Sentimental Journey. 
So much attention is devoted to separate items, such as the tour 
of Nozdriov’s estate, that they are taken for the whole, the sum 
of the visible parts. The reader thinks Sobakevich or Walter 
Shandy real by virtue of the very assininity of their affectations 
(the dog is wagged by the tail) and the reader’s own involvement 
in actual experience. The reader laughs at the fools he is read- 
ing about, just as the author wrote laughing at him. 

Sterne, of course, took greater delight than Gogol in manipu- 
lating his methods of composition. There are only occasional 
passages of sentimentalism in his fiction, and these are almost 
without exception barbed. Uncle Toby’s famous capture of a 
fly—and his release of his prisoner of war—is an action in 
conformity with his ruling passion. Both the benevolence and 
the absurdity establish the sentimental joke. Uncle Toby fights - 
on the bowling green the same battle, according to the latest 
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reports, real men fight at Namur. Through a conscientious 
Uncle Toby, Sterne ironically mocks common beliefs and val- 
ues. Uncle Toby treats the life of a fly more kindly than man 
treats his own. 

In both men’s works the kinds of digression are numerous. 
There are digressions of reminiscence both personal — child- 
hood, youth, and school — and projected — apocalyptic, a projec- 
tion of the past into the future. There are moral judgments: 
Sterne’s — 


— Inconsistent soul that man is! — languishing under 
wounds, which he has the power to heal! — his whole 
life a contradiction to his knowledge! — his reason... 
serving but to... multiply his pains... .™ 


and Gogol’s — 


And to what insignificance, pettiness, and dirty tricks 
a man can descend! can so change himself! And is 
this like the truth? Anything is like the truth, anything 
can happen with man.” 


There are moral predictions, forecasts of judgments to come 
on man. There are stories and anecdotes within stories and 
anecdotes, descriptions within descriptions, and hoaxes within 
the “hoax” that each book is. In The Life and Opinions of Tris- 
tram Shandy the “life” of the hero is almost completely left out. 
A Sentimental Journey is not so much a description of France 
and Italy as it is of the author and his vehicle. Dead Souls is 
about a nondescript man travelling from one absurd character 
to another to buy the souls of dead people. Connections are 
made by simile and metaphor, by parallel constructions and 
dependent clauses, by the author’s intrusions to “explain” a 
point, and by appositional constructions which actually lead off 
in a fresh direction. There is whim, fancy, poetry, and satire. 
Sterne’s method is, although consistent, so elastic that in Tvis- 
tram Shandy he was able to stuff in an old sermon he himself 
had preached. 

In general, Gogol’s serious digressions in satire tend to 
lead to description of a lyric or personal pathos, such as the 
one on old age that ends: “Terrible, fearful is oncoming old 
age, and nothing will reverse and come again!” Sterne’s serious 
digressions in satire tend to lead to a description of the vitality 
of the intellect and, by cutting away the forms the intellect one 
way or another imposes on life, to delight in life itself and all 
its contradictions. For example, he moved from his own sermon 
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through a critique of logic and logical methods into parody of 
them by parody of moral judgments, attacking, as Rabelais had, 
the system of epistemology, in the analysis of the white bear, 
ending: 


-- Is the white bear worth seeing? 
— Is there no sin in it? — 
Is it better than a black one?*® 


Both Sterne and Gogol play the game of dividing a book into 
chapters not merely to create suspense, a usual device, but to 
comment on or to poke fun at the plot. Their great invention 
was to shrink what is real and to exaggerate what is unreal, 
connecting the two by “free” association, so that the two ex- 
change places. In Dead Souls, in the simile of the tail-coated 
gentlemen around the ladies and the black flies around the loaf 
of sugar, the gentlemen and the flies exchange places. The ex- 
aggeration is both gross and particular. Likewise, in an exam- 
ple of digression in which the “story” is carried forward by 
implication but nothing actually happens, the narrative unwinds 
unobtrusively as if from among Chichikov’s thoughts at the gov- 
ernor’s ball. Perhaps the most frequent kind of digression in 
Gogol’s work is an exchange of “something for nothing,” a pas- 
sage in which the author introduces himself as omniscient 
story-teller and prepares the reader for an extraordinary oc- 
currence or character, which is immediately obviated, as in the 
following passage from Dead Souls: 


At this point our hero involuntarily stepped back 
and stared at him intently. He had had the opportunity 
of seeing not a few people of this sort, of seeing even 
those which neither I nor the reader, perhaps, will ever 
happen to see; but just such a one as this he had never 
seen. The face presented nothing very special; it was 
practically like those of most lean old men... .4 


Essentially similar is Sterne’s method of fastening on an inci- 
dent or object and building up through a verbal “logic” a forest 
of “illogic” ending, like The Inspector Geneval, at the very point 
it began. For example: the disquisition on Trim’s hat, begin- 
ning with the hat and passing through mortality and turkeys and 
ending up with the hat. The device exposes vanity, invertly 
asking questions about the dignity of man by analyzing the cor- 
respondences between a thing and its name. The connection is, 
as Sterne put it, clear: 
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This chapter, therefore, I name the chapter of 
THINGS, — and my next chapter to it, that is, the first 
chapter of my next volume, if I live, shall be my chap- 
ter upon WHISKERS, in order to keep up some sort of 
connection in my works.*° 


Things are exploited as signs, rather than as symbols, of 
ambitions, success, power, or conceits. All pretense is lam- 
pooned. Gogol ridiculed whiskers, for example, precisely be- 
cause he ascribed to them an almost supernatural power, as if 
they were screens, or bushes, behind which men hid their 
power — as if they were masks concealing terrible vengeance or 
terrible voids. Animation followed from ironic focus on in- 
evitable and useless extensions — on, say, a man’s nose. Sterne, 
who had read Rabelais thoroughly, expanded on Rabelais’ use of 
noses. At one point, Tristram Shandy’s great grandparents 
discuss noses. Digression follows immediately, and the idea 
wobbles on into the fourth volume (of the original edition), which 
contains the treatise on noses translated from the Latin of 
Hafen-Slawkenbergius de Nasis. The way to the treatise is cir- 
cumambulating, leading through a copy of Bruscambille’s pro- 
logue on long noses (in Walter Shandy’s library) and a digres- 
sion on time. The story is a quest within a quest, the voyage of 
a man between the Promontory of Noses and Strasbourg in de- 
fense of his own monstrous, magnificent nose. 

Gogol has a story called “The Nose.” A barber slices his 
bread one morning and finds in the middle of the loaf a nose 
which he recognizes as that of a man whom he shaves every 
Wednesday and Sunday. He takes it out and throws it into the 
river. The man who is shaved wakes up that morning and 
misses his nose. He sets out after it. It becomes animated, 
assuming the desired functions of the man to whom it belongs. 
The story ends, in the manner of Sterne, by re-inforcement of 
the joke: 


No, I don’t understand this at all, I definitely don’t 
understand! But what is stranger still, what is most 
incomprehensible of all, is how authors can choose 
such subjects. I confess that this is utterly inscrutable, 
this is precisely... no, no, I don’t understand in the 
least. In the first place, there’s no advantage to the 
fatherland at all; in the second... but in the second 
place, also, there’s no advantage. I simply don’t know 
what this... . 

However, for all this, of course allowing for one 
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thing or another or a third even... well, and where 
aren’t there incongruities? — and, however, for all you 
think about this, in all of this, to be sure, there is 
something. No matter what anybody says, such things 
do happen in the world; rarely but they do happen. *° 


His other stories show the same method. “The Carriage” is 
nothing but a digression that has no end, the kind of thing Sterne 
delighted in. “Ivan Shponka” is a hoax within a hoax. “The 
Diary of a Madman” is a confusion of word associations none of 
which “fits.” The King of Spain is used in it much as the King 
of France is used in Tristram Shandy. 

Names of men themselves appear as things, something inde- 
pendent of the person which must be preserved if the personal- 
ity is to be preserved. Both Sterne and Gogol, we know from 
their biographies, revered their ancestry, but in their writings 
they made a game of it by making games of names. The naming 
of Akakii Akakevich in “The Overcoat” is directly analogous to 
the naming of Tristram Shandy; the vaulted, desired name is 
replaced by one that follows from the immediate incident — 
Tristram’s from a maid’s weak mind, Akakii’s from his moth- 
er’s lack of concern for the church calendar. The personalities 
of the heroes follow from their names. Sterne’s “starling pas- 
sage” in A Sentimental Journey is not a discourse on the bitter- 
ness of slavery, as it has been read, but a joke on his own an- 
cestry. The bird in the cage is not the conventional, singing 
nightingale but a starling mechanically croaking the obvious 
fact, “I can’t get out.” The name Sterne is, and by Sterne was, 
connected with the word “stearn” or “starn,” a starling. Sterne 
is both inside and outside the cage. The bird has been taken 
from the family crest into captivity (conventionality) and Sterne 
puts him back on: “... And let the heralds’ officers twist his 
neck about if they dare.”?” 

All of Sterne’s fiction (and most of his letters) is a constant 
game. Because Uncle Toby is whistling “Lillabullero” and 
nothing can happen while Uncle Toby is whistling, two chapters 
of Tristram Shandy vanish. The “hero” hardly appears in the 
book. It is a story of his uncle, mounted on a hobby-horse, 
squired by an ex-corporal, in love with a buxom widow: “a 
COCK and a BULL |story], said Yorick— And one of the best of 
its kind, I ever heard.”*® The author’s own hobby-horse, he 
says, is “an any thing, which a man makes a shift to get a-stride 
on, to canter it away from the care and solicitudes of life.”?® 
All the other advertisements are delusive.”® 

The action in Dead Souls, as in A Sentimental Journey, is 
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the protagonist’s travelling through an habitual world that as a 
result becomes the frame of reference for the book. That is, 
the story moves as the hero moves through space, and the hero 
moves through time with the story. Everything is connected by 
the hero. Since the author is in a series of ways involved with 
the hero and can involve himself as he pleases, almost any con- 
nection is possible and plausible. The real subjects of the books 
are the various moments into which the hero has moved and, by 
his presence, transfixed. The transpositions are the author’s, 
his conjunctions necessary to make the continuity of art. The 
world is ironically animated by the author’s passage through it. 

Both A Sentimental Journey and Dead Souls begin in the 
middle of things by introducing the passive hero to the activity 
of his environment. The hero inside his carriage is, like the 
author writing at his desk, almost motionless. A landscape is 
pieced together by the movement of the images in the author’s 
eye. When the eye is dull, fancy moves, associating events ina 
series of cock-and-bull episodes in such a way that none seems 
unusual, as ordinary as the activity the author observed before 
he invented his extraordinary art. The deception is complete. 

In Gogol’s work the advertisements are equally delusive. 
(The portrait painted in “The Portrait” disappears from the 
canvas. Chichikov bought “dead souls” -- names on pieces of 
paper.) The difference between Sterne’s and Gogol’s comedies 
isthat for Gogol’s characters the consequences of their activity, 
of their frustrations, are more serious, are often humiliating 
or destructive. Played out, the game is tragic. They used es- 
sentially the same literary method, but differed in confidence: 
Sterne’s certainty of the perdurability of existing social institu- 
tions gives his work a prevailing tone of humor or of well- 
being; Gogol’s uncertainty gives his work a prevailing tone of 
pathos, of lurking tragedy, of despair. 

Sterne and Gogol were neither “Romantics” nor “Realists”; 
they were Comedians. They strongly supported the society they 
ridiculed; they insisted on decorum and the propriety of form. 
Gogol’s attitude is perhaps most clearly and most seriously put 
forward in a letter he wrote his mother after he had seen the 


Marienkirche in Ltibeck: 


On one wall of the church there is an unusually 
high clock... . When twelve o’clock comes, a huge 
marble figure on.top strikes twelve times. The doors 
above open with much noise, and from behind them 
come out in a file one after the other the twelve apos- 
tles, each the usual height of a man, singing; each bows 
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when he passes the statue of Jesus Christ, and then 
passes on in the same order through the opposite door. 
The doorkeeper greets them with a bow, and the doors 
close shut behind them. The apostles are so artfully 
made that you could take them for living men. 


Against prevailing confusion and mediocrity, Gogol insisted on 
sensibility and form, the proportions and perception of beauty. 
“If even music should forsake us,” he asked, “what will become 
of our world?” Sterne’s sermons, in more pedantic language 
and more doctrinaire form, insist on the same. 

Their heroes set out from a besoin de voyager. They 
adapted themselves to their vehicles; they chose vehicles to 
suit themselves. They are extensions of their authors at safe 
distances, sentimental figures belonging to inventors who only 
at times are sentimental. Having animated the hobby-horses, 
Sterne sat aside and watched them— and laughed. Gogol, for- 
ever coming in in the middle of the game, was repeatedly 
frightened by his actors’ motions— and suffered. His own illu- 
sion caught him. The world which he felt obliged to see as a 
kind of Hell from the beginning became real Hell. He was tor- 
mented by the spirits he had tried to exorcise. The craft he 
learned from Sterne acquired new meaning. 


1. A. Veselovskii, Zapadnoe vliianie v novoi russkoi literature, 4th ed., 
Moscow, 1910, pp. 107-108, 129-130, and passim. 
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siege. 
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20. For example, in Tvistram Shandy, op. cit., II, 78: “This is the true 
reason, that my dear Jenny and I, as well as all the world besides us, 
have such eternal squabbles about nothing. — She looks at her outside, — 
I, at her in—. How is it possible we should agree about her value?” 
Also, a clever and very funny example, ibid., 128: “But you forget the 
great Lipsius, quoth Yorick, who composed a work* the day he was born: 
— They should have wiped it up, said my uncle Toby, and said no more 
about it.” 

*... Cet auteur dit que pour comprendre comme Lipse, il a pd com- 
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premier jour n’est pas celui de sa naissance charnelle, mais celui au 
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ERNST ROBERT CURTIUS AND THE OLD FRENCH EPIC 
Alfred Adler 
Brooklyn College 


Resurgent interest in mediaeval epic poetry, a véritable re- 
nouveau, may materialize in fruitful insights. The harvest will be 
a happier one, however, if nurtured in the climate of vigorous ef- 
forts such as Ernst Robert Curtius’ essays on the Chansons de 
geste. Lest they share the oblivion which still enshrouds Ernest 
Brugger’s latest Arthuriana, the following remarks focus and try 
to locate within the framework of recent scholarship Curtius’ five 
articles “Uber die altfranzdsische Epik.”? 

Aside from general considerations, Curtius’ specific motive 
was the need for principles and directives to determine the liter- 
ary value of the Chansons. To illustrate, Ferdinand Lot, surely a 
distinguished dean of experts, criticizes serious weaknesses in 
Girart de Roussillon, and then* highly praises the value of the 
poem without attempting to qualify the inconsistency. Similarly, 
René Louis® admires the poem which he® calls an “ensemble un 
peu diffus.” Such critical uncertainties make Curtius ask: “Wie 
ist das altfranzésische Epos ktinstlerisch zu beurteilen?” (V, pp. 
207-208). Raised in V, the last of the five articles, this question 
really motivates Curtius from the beginning. The five articles 
constitute an answer (incomplete) to this question. 

The first (1944) appeared at a time when Europdische Literatur 
und lateinisches Mittelalter (Berne, 1948) still was in the process 
of being finished. Article I, therefore, very much in the spirit of 
the great book, proposes to clarify the relationship between the — 
Latin epic (Virgil) and the Chansons (I, pp. 233-281). Paying trib- 
ute to the merits in the field of Middle Latin scholarship of Adolf 
Ebert (d.1890) and Gustav Grdber (d.1911), Curtius traces the tor- 
tuous path along which vernacular epic literature was supplied 
with later Roman and early mediaeval Latin subject matter and 
form (Darstellungsmittel, I, pp. 238-239). For the Middle Ages, 
classical antiquity was mainly the latinity of the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
centuries A. D. (lateinische Spdtantike, 1, pp. 239-240). There isa 
cultural continuity leading from the Aeneid to the Chanson de Ro- 
land, but there is no direct connection. To understand how the 
former evolved into the latter one must comprehend “die epische 
Schulung des Mittelalters,” Virgil himself, his commentators 
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(Servius, Macrobius), such Virgilians as Lucan and Statius, the 
Ilias Latina, and the works of Dares and Dictys (I, p. 251). One 
must learn to assess Claudianus and Sidonius with regard to both 
their dependence on and independence from Virgil. Juvencus, Se- 
dulius, Corippus, Avitus, Dracontius and Arator are so many 
branches from the tree that is Virgil. One must perceive the re- 
lation to Virgil of Prudentius, and of authors of metrical Vitae 
such as Paulinus of Périgueux. There is Isidore of Sevilla’s con- 
ception of the epic as genus mikton and heroica species, and there 
is the survey by Venantius Fortunatus of Christian epic poetry. 
The style of the Chanson de Roland, for instance, can be defined 
within this context, reflecting a background of mediaeval schooling 
in Virgil, commentators to Virgil, Biblical rhetoric (partly epic, 
partly Bede’s). At variance with certain widely received opinions, 
Curtius sees no stylistic affinity between the style of the Chanson 
de Roland and Ermoldus Nigellus, Poeta Saxo, Abbo, Gesta Beren- 
garii, the poem De Hastingo proelio, the fragment of Hague, and 
other works from and after the Carolingian era, their chronologi- 
cal closeness to the Chanson de Roland notwithstanding (i, pp. 280- 
281). 

Firmly grounded on this Latin foundation, the scholarly student 
of the Chansons de geste, as Curtius sees him, will explore his 
subject matter in accordance with four main directives (II, p. 423): 
the bulk of the extant MSS belonging in the period of Philip II Au- 
gustus, this period (around 1200) will be considered as one of epic 
affluence, not as a period of epic decline (1); a comprehensive 
repertory of narrative themes and stylistic devices characteristic 
for epic techniques will be established (2); the Chansons are to be 
explored for details relevant to social and cultural history, even 
though not many Chansons have had their “origin” in historical 
events (3); narrative themes and stylistic devices being repeated 
throughout the Chansons (so much so that Tobler felt one author 
might be said to have made all the Chansons), methods of stylistic 
analysis are to be refined so as to yield the disclosure of individ- 
ual difference (4). Several Chansons are then discussed, with an 
emphasis on any one or more than one of these four directives. 

As for the fiercely belabored Chanson de Roland, Curtius 
agrees with F. Lot’ that relatively little in it can be called history. 
Already in I (pp. 270-272), a list of stylistic devices had been pro- 
vided. There follows (I, pp. 273-285) the addition of unique traits 
such as the forceful coupling of images (“Sunent li munt, et res- 
pundent li val”), and the structuring of the poem around the “grudge 
against a hero,” “hybris of the hero,” “serenity of the overbearing 
hero’s companion,” and the “vindication of the martyred hero.” 
The last of these four elements is developed in the Baligant epi- 
sode, which is claimed to be an organic, intrinsically necessary 


part of the poem. 
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The cycle of epics dealing with Guillaume is treated in I (pp. 
286-320) and IV (pp. 294-305, 342-349). Earlier references are 
found in the Zeitschrift ftir romanische Philologia, LXIII (1943), 
225, n.1. The style of Avchamp is said to be rather low and vulgar 
by comparison with the Chanson de Roland: images of gluttony, 
kitchen humor, scatology. The author is more interested in the 
lignage than in individuals. Refrains such as “Lunsdi al vespre,” 
taunted by Curtius, can no longer be accepted as evidence for de- 
ficiency, after Jean Frappier’s skillful explanation of their struc- 
tural function. According to Curtius, four Chansons of the cycle, 
Charroi de Nimes, Prise d’Orange, Couronnement Louis and 
Moniage II were composed under the impact of one design, though 
by different authors, with the purpose to castigate the weaknesses 
of the monarchy under Louis VII, and to evoke the vision of Caro- 
lingian glory as conceived in the Codex Calixtinus, promoter of 
ideologies of Saint-Denis. The Charroi de Nimes is argued to be 
of a date hardly much earlier than 1160, because of the mentioning 
of Le Crac as a center of commercial activity (“Tot droit au 
Crac... A une foire”... 1200-1201). Indeed Le Crac was sucha 
center, developed by the Hospitaliers, but only from 1142 on. Re- 
jecting earlier views on Charlemagne’s speech to his son in the 
Couronnement Louis, Curtius proves that the author knew the 
chronicle of Thegan much more extensively than Jonckbloet had 
thought in 1854. Verse 206 of the Couronnement (“Que de vilain ne 
faces conseiller”) is practically a translation of Thegan: ‘ne 
amplius fiat ut servi sint consiliarii.”*? The same author also used 
the capitulare for 802. These deductions have been accepted by J. 
Frappier.’° Though mentioned (IV, p. 299, n.5), Ronald N. Walpole, 
Philip Mouskes and the Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle (U. of California 
Press, 1947) has hardly been used as fully as might seem desira- 
ble for a discussion of ideologies of Saint-Denis. 

Garin le Loheren is explored somewhat inconclusively, and 
without the use of the edition by J. E. Vallerie (1947). Gui de 
Bourgogne, Aspremont, Chevaleire Ogier, Doon de Mayence, and 
Saisnes are treated cursorily (II, pp. 421-460; III, 125-157; IV, pp. 
305-315). In his discussion of Renaut de Montauban, Curtius re- 
captures the inspirational quality of his teaching (IV, pp. 315-342). 
Truly moving, this beautiful document humain of a German schol- 
ar’s faith in the redeeming power of Romanic culture conjures a 
haunting vision: the love of young Goethe for Renaut and his three 
brothers (“Die Kinder Heyemann,” Jubilaumsausgabe, VII, p. 352); 
the admiration of old Jacob Grimm for Michelant’s edition of Re- 
naut de Montauban (1862, dedicated to Ludwig Uhland). A few 
weeks before his death, Jacob Grimm, dean of Germanic philology, 
expressed himself with enthusiasm about Renaut whose matiere he 
deemed more powerful than the Nibelungen (!). As for the compo- | 
sition of the poem, Curtius endorses the views of Ph. A. Becker 
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(Literaturblatt [1913], Sp. 370 P.): four poets worked simultane- 
ously on the Chanson; the first, a “genius” (Michelant, pp. 1-135) 
centered the plot in the region of the Ardennes; the second, a 
“courtois” (Ibid., pp. 136-330) stressed events near the river 
Dordogne; the third, a “précieux” (Jbid., pp. 331-403) took Renaut 
to Jerusalem; the fourth, a pious soul (Jbid., pp. 404-end) put a 
halo on Renaut in Dortmund and Cologne. Previous analyses of the 
long poem do not suffice. So Curtius retells the story and thereby 
makes one of his most impressive contributions. The very flavor 
conveyed by his story exhales the spirit in which he conceived the 
style of the Chansons, the peculiarly baffling coexistence of truly 
sublime flashes with cliches of comic-strip melodrama. (e.g.: “er 
steigt unter einem Olbaum ab und klagt tiber sein Los”). It sounds 
like a swansong of a great German lover of things Romanic, a 
yearning to share this love with Goethe, Uhland, and Jacob Grimm 
in “questa tanto picciola vigilia de’ nostri sense ch’ é del rima- 
nente.” 

What follows seems an anticlimax: the discovery in Hildegar’s 
Song of Faro of the Unsagbarkeitstopos, a rhetorical admission of 
being unable to express adequately the magnitude of a subject (V, 
pp. 177-179), the stylistic description of the cheerful tone in Givart 
de Viane as against the climate in Girart de Roussillon. The style 
of the latter is said to be noteworthy for (1) the antisemitic tone, 
(2) emphasis on money matters, (3) sumptuous display, (4) the con- 
ception of hospitality enhanced by wantonness, (5) chaotic enumer- 
ation (the term is Spitzer’s) of wounds inflicted in battle (V, pp. 
183-195; V, pp. 199-204). 

This brief survey is perhaps disappointing. It reveals the very 
same weakness which Curtius criticized in others: the uncertainty 
as to criteria of evaluation. In 1944 and still in 1948 Curtius 
seems to have hoped that the Chansons could be stylistically char- 
acterized by means of rhetorical terms such as oppositio, velit- 
nolit, the cernas formula, and so on. He approached in this manner 
the Chanson de Roland and Garin le Loheren. In 1952, discussing 
Girart de Roussillon, he speaks of the “antisemitic tone,” “love of 
money,” and such criteria as are not within the general European 
rhetorical framework which he had scaffolded so laboriously in 
Europdische Literatur. Was he inconsistent? 

It would not be fair to suggest such a verdict. Curtius’ con- 
tribution to the study of the Old French epic cannot be measured 
by the extent to which the feverish haste of his last years actually 
made him live up to the standard of his own suggestions and in- 
sistences. The significance of that contribution consists in that it 
reflects and foretells the trend of research with which he was no 
longer connected. 

He was right in reaffirming that the period of Philip II Augus- 
tus was, if not the most important, at least one of the important 
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moments of fermentation for the Chansons. This emphasis is not 
a novelty but a restoration of former pertinent views.'* Philip I 
Augustus, a king with Carolingian aspirations (see the Philippis by 
Guillaume le Breton) and the formidable adversary of the Ange- 
vins, certainly must be assumed to have been responsible, at least 
indirectly, for a flowering of literature in the tradition of Charle- 
magne, who was, then, enhanced along with (and possibly against) 
King Arthur and cultural “intruders” from the Angevin British 
Isles. Indeed, some of the most felicitous attempts of dating and 
locating certain Chansons point toward the period of Philip I Au- 
gustus. To mention two, there is Roger Dion’s discovery, in the 
Narbonnais, of historical data around 1200,” and there is Félix 
Lecoy’s study on Gerbert de Metz, with the date for this Chanson 
between 1185 to 1210, the construction of the famous bridge of 
Avignon (1177-1185) being a point de repere. 

So much for the justification of two among Curtius’ four direc- 
tives for research mentioned above (II, p. 423). As for a repertory 
of narrative motifs and stylistic techniques, there is evidence of 
vigorous efforts, but of a scope much wider and more comprehen- 
sive than Curtius either visualized or would have cared to endorse. 
Researchers in the field, aware of the need for a comprehensive 
repertory of narrative motifs, rather than to snatch here and there 
a fragment of Welterzdhlungsstoff (I, p. 313) cannot do without such 
a study aid as Stith Thompson’s Index of Folk Literature (Bloom- 
ington, Indiana), now in the process of being published in revised 
form.'* Versed more thoroughly in spotting folklore, a scholar 
would no longer consider Galopin in Garin le Loheren as “history” 
(II, p. 430). Galopin was one of the many jovial, though disreputable 
companions of folk heroes. ‘® 

Stylistic devices, techniques, the formulaic character of epic 
craftsmanship must be, and actually are being exposed, but in a 
much more comprehensive manner than the searching for and list- 
ing of rhetorical fopoi from Spdtantike. The impetus came from 
Milman Parry and Albert Bates Lord; their researches in the 
formulaic techniques in Homeric and in South-Slavic epic poetry. 
For the Chansons’® certain studies point in the same direction: 
formulaic techniques, the pack and parcel of jongleur handicraft 
evolved over a long period of time (and surely not only as the har- 
vest of readings in Latin rhetoric), techniques which constitute the 
“laws” for the Chansons. Regardless of its relation to history, “la 
chanson de geste obéit toujours a ces lois propres, qui sont celles 
d’un genre littéraire.”*’ As Adrian Bonjour informs his colleagues 
in the Romanic field, Germanists too are in the process of follow- 
ing the lead of Milman Parry.'® This wider scope for the estab- 
lishment of a repertory of formulaic techniques argues in favor of 
the assumption that the ill-fated “origins of the genre are lost in = 
the mist of Carolingian days.” This concession is made by a 
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Bediériste with a bleeding heart. But there could have been solace 
both for Curtius and the Bediéristes in the realization that the ex- 
tension into earlier times of the beginnings of literary techniques 
need not argue in favor of Carolingian historical events as the de- 
cisive source of inspiration for the composing of Chansons. If 
there were poetically timeless narrative themes and very old 
(Carolingian) techniques, both themes and techniques may well not 
have sprung from history, but they may have lived in a symbiotic 
relationship with history, the latter providing again and again, at 
different moments, the opportunity to modify and to ennoble the use 
of those themes and techniques. Consequently, we need no longer 
be embarrassed when we find a presumed historical event told in 
the form of a folklore theme which had been told at different times 
and in different places. The theme was there, a long time before 
the event took place. The techniques to tell the theme were there. 
By relating theme and techniques to an event (possibly only to the 
name of a person and of a place), both theme and techniques were 
made “historically” respectable but in accordance with their own 
“lois propres... celles d’un genre littéraire.” And who was inter- 
ested in “ennobling” the machinery of a genre littéraire, in making 
it respectable? The tribe of jongleurs, of course. They, the 
craftsmen working with themes and techniques, were anxious not 
to be disapproved like mimes and jocwatores but to be accepted by 
the Church as singers of “gesta principum and vitae sanctorum.” 
This problem of distinguishing the black from the white sheep is 
reflected in the Summa de poenitentia.** It must have been an im- 
memorial problem, traced by Hermann Reich.”° It is not one of his 
smallest merits that Curtius pointed to Reich, encouraging the re- 
valuation of the role of the mimes.” In this respect, Curtius’ lead 
has been followed.” One inference emerges: it is very doubtful 
that “bad” and “good” jongleurs could ever have been neatly dis- 
tinguished. It is much more likely that, while the “bad” mimes, 
working with themes and techniques, produced effects without due 
concern for respectability, the “good” mimes endeavored to enno- 
ble themes and techniques by means of a veneer of “history” and 
“learning.” Mimes, jongleurs, Spielmaénner~™ and Welsh minstrels 
“zood” and “bad”™“ seem to have attempted equally such “distinc- 
tions.” The lack of the possibility of a real distinction may well 
explain, in many Chansons, the coexistence of sublime and respect- 
able elements with crude comic-strip melodrama. 

Coexistence, not mixture. We have come to an appraisal of 
Curtius’ fourth directive: the need for individualized treatment of 
the style of Chansons, similarities as to themes and techniques 
notwithstanding. As Leo Spitzer has warned,” Curtius tends to 
mechanize by stressing so much the need for repertories and in- 
ventories of topoi. Possibly aware of this danger, Curtius did in- 
sist on individualization, but he blurred his vision. His antagonistic 
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response to Erich Auerbach’s theory of the separation of styles in 
ancient and mediaeval times seems a case in point.” He argued 
against Auerbach’s thesis (in Mimesis) that in ancient times and in 
the middle ages there prevailed a hierarchy of literary expres- 
sions corresponding to a hierarchy of subject matter. Auerbach 
replied:*” the ideal orator (and poet), while mastering either the 
high, middle, or low style, or all three together, never failed to be 
aware of when and why he used any one of the three. Curtius was 
mistaken in confusing such conscious virtuosity with mixture 
(Mischung). In certain Chansons de geste, especially in the period 
of Philip IJ Augustus, higher and lower layers of style somehow 
coexist. Rather than to speak of mixture, it would have been more 
desirable to study the reasons and the extent to which higher and 
lower layers reflect a scale of artistic purposes on the part of the 
jongleurs, efforts ever so primitive but efforts nevertheless. 
Clearly the disclosure of, and the explanation for, the coexistence 
of layers of style, would go a long way toward a grasping of a 
Chanson’s uniqueness. It is piquant to notice that, while rejecting 
the theory of consciously intended combinations of levels of style, 
Curtius intuitively sensed such combinations as in the case of 
Renaut de Montauban. There he actually felt the coexistence of the 
sublime with the crudely grotesque, a coexistence which is nota 
mixture. His reluctance to agree with Auerbach that such combin- 
ations do exist seems to reflect a cultural ambivalence which the 
serious and broadminded student of Chansons de geste should make 
haste to overcome. This ambivalence is characteristic for modern 
intellectuals on campuses of colleges and universities. Their con- 
ception of “culture” is often narrow. Popular entertainments, the 
movies, TV programs, and other forms are rejected by them, on 
the lip service level at least (David Riesman et al., Individualism 
Reconsidered), Rather than reject such entertainments, they might 
include them in the orbit of their awareness, confident that their 
dignity need not be adulterated in the process. To experience the | 
impact of a Chanson de geste, a fearful critic must be convinced 
that “dignity,” even though coexistent with, need not be contami- 
nated by, “indignities.” 
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QUEVEDO’S “A CRISTO RESUCITADO” 
Donald G. Castanien 


Northwestern University 


Of all the varied literary works of Quevedo, none has received 
so little attention as his poetry; of the poetry, the works on reli- 
gious themes have been neglected more than any others. To be 
sure, the strictly religious poetry forms a comparatively small 
part of the total production of Quevedo, but it is closely related to 
his philosophical and moral poems and reveals another aspect of 
the character and mind of its author. Among the poems there are 
a number which, taken in sequence, tell the story of the Passion of 
Christ. The longest is “A Cristo resucitado,” Quevedo’s only 
known attempt at the heroic poem.* 

The title is misleading, for the theme is not, properly speaking, 
the Resurrection, but rather the descensus ad inferos or harrow- 
ing of hell, the story of Christ’s descent into hell to rescue the 
saints of the Old Dispensation who were there awaiting their deliv- 
ery by the Messiah. 

The legend of the descensus was extremely popular during the 
Middle Ages. The event is not, of course, described in the New 
Testament although certain texts in the apostolic writings have 
been interpreted as referring to it.” The history of the tale is 
complicated; it formed the basis of a great deal of discussion by 
the Church Fathers.* The most complete account is to be found in 
the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, which, because of its dra- 
matic recital of the events between the Entombment of Christ and 
His Resurrection, became the source for many literary and artis- 
tic works. Interest in the legend was general throughout Europe 
and its literary treatment varied from a comparatively brief men- 
tion in Prudentius’ Liber Cathemerinon, IX, *“Hymnus omnis ho- 
rae,” to a complete retelling in the Middle English play The Har- 
rowing of Hell. The apocryphal Gospel was also the source of “A 
Cristo resucitado,” although this fact has escaped the notice of the 
few critics who have concerned themselves with the poem. 

The introductory sections of the three extant versions of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus‘ report the appearance in Arimathaea of Ka- 
rinus and Leucius, both known to be dead. The rabbis, anxious for 
some explanation of the miraculous event, send for the two, who, 
when questioned, ask for paper and set down the account of Christ’s 
descent into hell. Quevedo makes no use of this introductory ma- 
terial but substitutes an invocation to the Christian muse, a brief 
review of the life of Christ, and a description of the state of nature 
after the Entombment. 
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Although the versions of the Gospel of Nicodemus differ some- 
what in details and in their order of presentation, the major divi- 
sions are as follows: (1) the darkness in hell is flooded with a 
bright light and the threshold trembles; (2) the voice of Christ is 
heard demanding admittance; (3) various saints speak, recalling 
their acts and prophecies on earth; (4) Satan and Hell engage ina 
dialogue in which the doubts and fears of Hell and the confidence of 
Satan are expressed; (5) the voice of Christ again demands admit- 
tance; (6) Satan and Hell prepare to withstand the attack; (7) the 
voice of Christ demands admittance a third time; (8) hell is laid 
open and Christ enters; (9) confusion reigns in hell; (10) Christ 
binds Satan and casts him into Tartarus; (11) Christ greets the 
saints and (12) leads them into Paradise where they meet Enoch, 
Elias, and Dimas. 

The narrative of “A Cristo resucitado” is, in its broad outline, 
the same as that of Nicodemus. There are, however, certain dif- 
ferences. In Quevedo’s version, the approach of Christ is an- 
nounced neither by the saints nor by the voice of Christ, but by “el 
Angel que habita fuego y penas” (octave 13) who sees Him coming. 
This Angel, later referred to as el Tivano, cannot be identified as 
either Satan or Hell. The dialogue between Satan and Hell is re- 
placed by a harangue delivered by the Dark Angel in which he 
gives the call to war and rallies his forces. In the Gospel, Hell 
doubts the ability of Satan to withstand the attack, while Satan 
shows himself supremely confident. Quevedo has presented these 
two attitudes as a conflict within a single character, revealed in 
the Angel’s harangue to his troops: “Dadme (mas ¢ qué aprovecha?) 
dadme fuego” (octave 15); “;Estoy perdido y ciego!: /el mismo 
viene que os vencié en la lucha” (octave 15); “cuando poder in- 
menso le concedo, / intentaré vencerle, persuadido / que si me 
vence, vencera al vencido” (octave 16). The Angel’s speech is in- 
terrupted, once by a description of the gathering of the forces, and 
a second time by the arrival of Christ at the gates. The use of one 
character to fulfill the functions of both Satan and Hell may be due 
to a general tendency of later times to consider a single figure as 
the lord of hell, or it may be due to the influence of some other 
work. In Canto IV of Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata, for example, 
there are certain similarities to Quevedo’s poem: Satan is the 
sole ruler of hell and in his harangue to his troops, he refers to 
the battle in heaven, the superiority of the defeated, and the mem- 
ory of a happier and better time. 

The cry “Lift up your heads, o ye gates,” with which Christ 
demands admittance in the Gospel, is replaced in Quevedo’s ver- 
sion by a longer speech of Christ, addressed to the saints (octave 
36). Hell opens when the words are spoken the third time. Quevedo 
makes no mention of the binding of Satan; his defeat is accom- 
plished merely by the blinding light of Christ’s face. Although in 
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the poem Christ does not immediately address Adam and the 
others, He does so after the saints have adored Him. This section 
in Quevedo is much longer than that in Nocodemus, containing as it 
does lengthy speeches by Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, Joshua, and David. In response to a question from 
the latter, Christ informs them of His life on earth. This is fol- 
lowed by a speech by John the Baptist. In Nicodemus these 
speeches by the saints occur before the entrance of Christ and 
there is no mention of Christ’s life on earth. As the saints follow 
Christ to Paradise they pass Fden; on entering Paradise they meet 
Dimas but not Enoch and Elias. 

The Gospel of Nicodemus ends with the statement of Karinus 
and Leucius that they were commanded to return to earth and pro- 
claim the Resurrection. Quevedo substitutes for this an account of 
Christ’s return to earth and of the subsequent Ascension. 

More important than the differences between the two works are 
the similarities. As has already been indicated, the general outline 
of the narrative is the same; there are, in addition, many details of 
the story which indicate that Quevedo was at least familiar with 
the apocryphal Gospel. First there is, in both works, the prelimi- 
nary light in hell (interpreted as the light seen at the birth of 
Christ), accompanied by the trembling of the threshold of hell, and 
then the brilliant light which Christ brings with Him when He 
enters the lower kingdom. Both describe the confusion and terror 
in hell when Christ’s arrival is announced, the frenzied prepara- 
tions to meet the attack, and the increase in confusion when Christ 
enters and conquers. Although the defeat of Satan is described in 
different terms (Quevedo represents the Angel as being defeated by 
the mere presence of Christ whereas the Gospel mentions the ac- 
tual binding of Satan and his being cast into Tartarus into the 
keeping of Hell), the result is the same. 

The deception of Satan is an important item in both works. In 
the Gospel Satan argues that since Christ feared death, He was 
therefore mortal and could be conquered. Quevedo’s Tivano ex- 
presses the same thought when he says, “no sdlo le juzgué, mal 
enganado, / hombre, mas juntamente desdichado” (octave 31) and 
“vile llorar, y vi sus afliciones, / y expirar en la Cruz entre la- 
drones” (octave 32). In both the Gospel and in Quevedo’s poem, 
the saints speak; in the former the saints prepare for the coming 
of Christ by recalling their prophecies and some of them speak 
again to Christ after the defeat of Satan. Quevedo has the saints 
speak only after the triumph of Christ. They adore Him and re- 
view their lives on earth as in the earlier work. This adoration of 
the saints is no doubt Quevedo’s substitute for the simple state- 
ment in the Gospel that the saints uttered cries of joy. 

Dante’s Divina Commedia and.Fray Diego de Hojeda’s La 
Cristiada have been mentioned as possible sources for the poem;° 
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it would appear, however, that one (or perhaps both) suggested the 
theme, at most, to Quevedo. In neither is the harrowing of hell 
more than a minor element. So far as the initial inspiration for 
the poem is concerned, it could have come quite as easily from 
sermons or religious treatises (for example, those of Fray Luis 
de Granada)°® or from some other reference to the widely known 
story. 

Although La Cristiada bears a much closer resemblance to 
Quevedo’s poem than does the Divina Commedia, it seems unlikely 
that Quevedo used it as his principal source. In the sixth book of 
La Cristiada, Hojeda describes Christ’s descent into hell in four- 
teen octaves. The Angel Gabriel is sent to console Mary in her 
grief and to reveal coming events. Announcing that Christ will 
descend, Gabriel mentions the light that will accompany Him, the 
confusion in hell, Satan’s defeat, and the march of the saints past 
the earth to heaven. The essential content of the speeches of Satan 
in Nicodemus and Quevedo is placed in the mouths of the troops of 
hell. The saints do not speak individually, but praise Christ in 
chorus; only Adam, Eve, and John the Baptist are named. The fact 
that the similarities between the two poems are of such a general 
nature suggests that both authors were acquainted with the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, each adapting the original to fit his purpose. 

As might be expected in a poem concerning Christ, the Bible, 
both the Old Testament and the New, was an additional source of 
materials for Quevedo. The words “Las setenta semanas cumpli6é 
el Cielo” (octave 2) are a reference to “Septuaginta hebdomades 
abbreviatae sunt super populum tuum...” (Daniel ix.24). “El sol 
anocheci6 sus rayos puros” (octave 3), describing the state of na- 
ture at the Crucifixion, may well be a reflection of Luke xxiii.45: 
“Et obscuratus est sol... .” In octave 19 when Satan recalls the 
battle with Michael, Quevedo was probably paraphrasing Revelation 
xii.7: “Et factum est praelium in caelo: Michael, et angeli ejus 
praeliabantur cum dracone, et draco pugnabat et angeli ejus.” In 
the same octave Satan, having previously mentioned Michael’s 
sword, says, “bien las heridas en mi rostro enseno,” undoubtedly 
an echo of Revelation xiii.l4: “...bestiae, quae habet plagam 
gladii, et vixit.” The dream of Pilate’s wife, referred to in octave 
32, is found in Matthew xxvii.19. 

Christ begins His address to the saints in octave 69 with the 
words “Llegad a Mi, llegad, dulces amigos,” echoing Matthew 
xi.28: “Venite ad me omnes, qui laboratis... .” In octave 71 
Christ’s words referring to Judas, “amigo le llamé en el prendi- 
miento,” are a reference to Matthew xxvi.50: “Dixitque illi Jesus: 
Amice, ad quid veniste... .” “Fui verdad, y fur vida, y fui ca- 
mino” (octave 72) is only slightly changed from John xiv.6: “Dicit 
ei Jesus: Ego sum via, et veritas, et vita... .” Matthew xxvii.30: 
“Et expuentes in eum...” or Mark xx.19: *... et conspuebant 
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eum...” is the likely source ofs“después que me escupieron viles 
labios” (octave 73). In octave 76 “La voz que hablo del Verbo en 
el desierto” is reminiscent of “Vox clamantis in deserto...” 
(Isaiah xlv3); 

While the horrors of hell are definitely present in the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, they are of comparatively minor importance. In “A 
Cristo resucitado” Quevedo has added a much more elaborate de- 
scription of the scene in hell by the introduction throughout the 
poem of a great many details from the classical tradition. It would 
be difficult indeed to show a single source for these particulars, 
deriving as they do from a tradition so widespread, in antiquity as 
well as in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. For example, the 
presence of Cerberus was common; the serpents, the rivers, the 
palace, the judges, the Furies, the iron gates are all to be found in 
many works.’ 

Certain details, however, point to Book VI of the Aeneid as the 
source of many descriptive elements. At the threshold of hell, 
Quevedo places a group of personified ills of humanity. Essen- 
tially the same group is found at the gates of the underworld in the 
Aeneid: guerra (Bellum), enfermedad (Morbi), pobreza (Egestas), 
hambre (Fames), vejez (Senectus), temor (Metus), cuidado (Cura), 
discordia (Discordia), sueno descuidado (consanguineus Leti Sopor), 
llanto (Lutus), muerte (Letum). Quevedo departs from Virgil’s 
catalog with the substitution of olvido, engano, invidia, inobedien- 
cia,and soberbia for Labos, mala mentis Gaudia, and Somnia vana. 

In spite of the number of fairly lengthy speeches delivered in 
hell, the scene is a very active one. The consternation and fear 
that reign in hell are rendered more graphic by the introduction of 
many familiar figures from the classic underworld. Here again it 
would appear that Quevedo had made a judicious selection of names 
from the Aeneid, for all the mythological persons and places men- 
tioned by Quevedo are found in the Aeneid with the exception of 
Eaco and Atlante. Quevedo makes one curious error in regard to 
the Fates, “perdié Cloto turbada la tijera” (octave 38). Tradition- 
ally she did not wield the shears but did the spinning. 

The content and structure of the poem, then, stem from two 
traditions. In form it is clearly an imitation in miniature of the 
longer classical epic. The hero, the visit to the underworld, the 
battles, the triumph of the hero, the Homeric simile (octave 37), 
the catalog (in this case a catalog of the evils to which man is 
heir), the geography, the classical mythology, all indicate the clas- 
sical heritage, received directly or indirectly via the Renaissance 
version of the classical form. On the other hand, from the Chris- 
tian tradition (the Gospel of Nicodemus and the Bible) derive the 
dramatic theme of the descensus ad inferos, the principal person- 
ages, and the echoes of Biblical verses. 
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NOTE BALZACIENNE: WILLIAM DUCKETT 
Marcel Frangon 


Harvard University 


Dans la Correspondance de Balzac, on rencontre le nom de 
Duckett,’ mais, sur ce personnage, on a peu de renseignements. 
La Grande Encyclopédie lui a, pourtant, consacré un article ou 
nous lisons que William Ducxett était né a Paris en 1804 et qu’il 
mourut dans cette ville le 20 mai 1863. Il était d’origine irlan- 
daise; il fit des études de droit, fit partie de la rédaction du Con- 
stitutionnel, créa le Dictionnaire de la Conversation et de la lec- 
ture qui comprend 52 volumes, publiés 4 Paris, de 1832 a 1839. 
Signalons aussi une traduction “de 1l’Allemand Bulau, Personnages 
énigmatiques, du Danois Ingermann, La Jeunesse d’Eric Menwed.” 
Nous voyons aussi qu’il était “le directeur de la Biographie Mi- 
chaud” et qu’il avait été “le premier éditeur de la Chronique de 
Paris dans l’affaire William Duckett et C!©, Société en commandite, 
au capitalde 100.000 francs, fondée le 1©% mai 1834. Cette Société 
avait été rachetée par de Béthune sur vente publique aux enchéres, 
aprés dissolution de la Société.”* D’aprés un second traité, signé 
le méme jour, l’exploitation du journal devait commencer le 1©° 
janvier 1836, et Balzac devait en assurer les frais pendant le se- 
mestre de janvier 4a juillet 1836. La Chronique de Paris cessa “de 
paraitre au bout de six mois, aprés lesquels le passif de Balzac 
s’est augmenté de 45.907 francs” (Les Comptes, p. 225). Le 18 
mars Duckett se retira de l’affaire, “la Chronique de Paris est 
réorganisée sous forme de société en commandite...; l’acte est 
passé le 19 mars 1836...” (Les Comptes, p. 226). Duckett, nous 
disent Bouvier et Maynial, ne laissa pas un instant de répit a Bal- 
zac (p. 246), et parmi les “effets a payer au 31 décembre 1837,” 
nous en relevons neuf de 250!" dus A Duckett (p. 262). Edmond 
Werdet nous donne des précisions sur la Chronique de Paris, “re- 
cueil littéraire appartenant 4 M. Béthune, et que dirigeait, cepen- 
dant, comme rédacteur en chef, avec une rare intelligence et 
beaucoup de talent, mon ami William Duckett,...cet excellent 
William Duckett [qui] était la béte noire de Balzac.”* Pourquoi 
Balzac détestait-il* cordialement Duckett? Est-ce, suppose 
Werdet, parce que Duckett, “rédacteur en chef de la premiére 
édition du Dictionnaire de la conversation et de la lecture, dont il 
était également propriétaire,” avait laissé passer “dans ce grand 
ouvrage” un article malveillant pour Balzac? Celui-ci confiait a 
Werdet: “Si j’achéte la Chronique de Paris, le premier acte de 
mon pouvoir sera d’en expulser ce grand W. Duckett, qui me 
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déplait tant....” Balzac voulait faire trois bonnes affaires dont la 
premiére était qu’il renverrait Duckett qui l’embéte et qu’il se 
nommerait rédacteur en chef a sa place (p. 206). C’est Werdet qui 
remit 15000 francs de sa signature a l’ordre de Duckett, “valeur 
en acquisition de la Chronique de Paris” et donna a Balzac un aval 
de garantie. “Ceci se passait au commencement de 1836” (prea); 
Werdet raconte une scéne curieuse dans laquelle un “garde de 
commerce,” ayant finalement trouvé Balzac dans un splendide 
hdtel du Champs-Elysées, le somma de payer ‘mille treize cent 
quatre-vingts francs, plus les nouveaux frais,” faute de quoi Balzac 
serait emmené 4 Clichy. Duckett, explique Werdet, “usait, en cette 
circonstance, de son droit légal: il cédait 4 un mouvement bien 
naturel de vengeance... De Balzac, en plusieurs occasions, avait 
été sans pitié pour lui; il l’avait blessé dans son orgueil d’écrivain 
et dans la loyauté de sa conscience: ce sont de ces offenses qu’on 
oublie difficilement” (pp. 216-217). 

Les rédacteurs de la Chronique de Paris se réunissaient tous 
les samedis chez Werdet, “pour diner, d’abord, puis pour remettre 
au rédacteur en chef les articles composés” (p. 219). Parmi les 
collaborateurs “qui eurent l’honneur de fartiner [a la revue],” se 
trouvait Gustave Planche que Werdet conquit “a la Chronique tout 
en le mettant 4 méme de payer ses dettes et de se présenter dans 
le monde en habits propres et convenables” (pp. 218-219). 

Werdet nous donne de pittoresques détails sur une anecdote 
d’aprés laquelle Balzac, qui était allé a la rédaction du Diction- 
naire de la conversation et de la lecture, demanda en vain: Duckett 
est-il la? Personne ne voulut lui répondre. Werdet conclut: “Je 
ne cite ce trait que pour montrer combien les cavaliéres facons de 
Balzac lui attiraient de petites scénes désagréables” (p. 237). 
Balzac était entré avec fracas, “le chapeau cloué sur la téte, selon 
son habitude,” et, “de sa voix la plus éclatante,” avait “modulé 
grotesquement ses paroles.” Werdet assistait a la scéne, attendant 
“l’excellent et l’obligeant William Duckett, homme, je ne saurais 
trop le répéter, du meilleur esprit et du meilleur coeur que l’on 
connut alors dans la république des lettres” (p. 234). 

Nous relevons, d’autre part, que Duckett avait été un condisci- 
ple de Gustave Planche,® de Léon de Laborde, d’Edouard Alletz et 
d’Ernest Legouvé, au Collége Bourbon (qui est devenu le lycée 
Condorcet aprés avoir été appelé successivement lycée Bonaparte, 
collége Bourbon, collége Fontanes). Relevons que Sainte-Beuve, 
né, lui aussi en 1804, fit au Collége Bourbon, aprés les vacances 
de 1821, une seconde rhétorique.® A Boulogne, Sainte-Beuve avait 
connu Jean-Francois Michaud, le frere du Michaud de la Biogra- 
phie (Billy, I, 46). Il est donc probable que Sainte-Beuve ait aussi 
connu Duckett; mais nous ne trouvons pas le nom de ce dernier 
dans les ouvrages qui se rapportent a Sainte-Beuve. Ce n’est 
qu’indirectement que nous savons que Sainte-Beuve lut un livre de 
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Duckett,’ et ce livre n’est pas mentionné dans l’article de la 
Grande Encyclopédie qui est consacré a Duckett. Ce livre, c’est 
l’Histoire de la littérature ancienne et moderne, par F. Schlegel, 
traduite de l’allemand, sur la derniére édition, par William Duckett 
2 vol. (Paris, Th. Ballimore; Genéve, Cherbuliez, 1829). Notons 
que sont annoncés comme étant “sous presse, pour paraitre chez 
les méme libraires, les ouvrages suivants:” Philosophie de la Vie, 
et Philosophie de l’Histoire, ces deux oeuvres de F. Schlegel, tra- 
duites par W. Duckett, en 2 vol. in -8°. Mais le catalogue de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale donne seulement les ouvrages suivants de 
William Duckett fils: Dictionnaire de la conversation ... (1832- 
1851), 68 tomes reliés en 34 vol. in -8°; 2© éd. (1853-1860); trad. 
Bulau (Friedrich), Personnages...; trad. Ingemann (Bernhard 
Severin), La Jeunesse ...; trad. Louis, roi de Baviére, Poésies 
(Paris, 1829-1830), 2 vol.; trad. Schlegel (Friedrich), Histoire de 
la littérature ...; trad. Stolberg (Friedrich), Traité de l’amour de 
Dieu; trad. Stolberg, Vie d’Alfred-le-Grand (Paris, 1831). 

Ajoutons que le catalogue de la Bibliothéque Nationale cite 
aussi un William Duckett, appelé pére, dont elle conserve plusieurs 
ouvrages, parmi lesquels nous relevons une Nouvelle grammaire 
anglaise (Paris, 1828), et le William Duckett qui nous a intéressé 
(appelé fils) eut, lui-méme, un fils William Alexander Duckett, au- 
teur de plusieurs ouvrages, parmi lesquels se trouvent La Turquie 
pittoresque, et La Question Danoise. 

La traduction de l’Histoire de la littérature... de F. Schlegel 
nous a intéressé particuliérement, car on lit, 14, deux passages 
qui se retrouvent chez Gérard de Nerval. Celui-ci a copié presque 
textuellement ces passages, tout en disant: “nous traduisons M. 
Schlegel.”® Jusqu’A maintenant, on n’a guére mentionné l’influence 
de F. Schlegel sur Nerval. Léon Cellier s’est contenté de dire: 
“avec Schlegel, il|Nerval] professe que le recours aux sources na- 
tionales est le seul moyen d’infuser un sang nouveau a la poésie.”® 
Mais, en général, quand les critiques francais mentionnent “Schle- 
gel,” c’est Auguste-Guillaume qu’ils désignent,’° plut6t que Frédé- 
ric dont l’influence en France’ a, en somme, été peu étudiée. 


1. Lettres a sa famille, p.p. W. S. Hastings, Paris, 1950, p. 195: “af- 
faire Duckett”; p. 444 “Buisson a racheté la créance Duckett.” 

2. R. Bouvier et Ed. Maynial, Les Comples dvamatiques de Balzac, 
Parisw1938)op. 218. 

3. Ed. Werdet, Porirait intime de Balzac, Paris, 1859, p. 205. A. Billy, 
Vie de Balzac, Paris, 1944, pp. 257 et 289-290. 

4. L. J. Arrigon, Balzac et la “Contessa,” Paris, s.d., p. 69: “Balzac 
avait accepté de rédiger pour la Biographie Universelle, de Michaud, une 
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notice, celle sur Brillat-Savarin; ainsi se trouva-t-il mis en relation 
avec William Duckett, collaborateur de Michaud....” 

5. M. Regard, L’adversaire des romantiques. Gustave Planche, Paris, 
IOS), Th, sh. 

6. A. Billy, Sainte-Beuve. Sa Vie el son Temps, Paris, 1952, I, 42. 

7. J. Bonnerot, Bibliographie de l’oeuvre de Sainte-Beuve, Paris, 1952, 
III, 508, N° 552, “Schlegel (F.), Histoire de la littérature. ..1829.” 

8. Choix des poésies de Ronsard... précédé d’une introduction par M. 
Gérard, Paris, 1830, p. viii. 

9. Gérard de Nerval. L’homme et l’oeuvre, Paris, 1956, p. 29. 

10. A. Billy, Sainte-Beuve. Sa Vie et son Temps, Paris, 1952, I, 214: 
“Fauriel était en étroites relations avec Schlegel.” Voir J. B. Galley, 
Claude Fauriel, Saint-Etienne, 1904, pp. 259-264: “Les études sanscri- 
tes.— Bopp et Schlegel.” R. Baschet, E.-J. Delécluze, Paris, 1942, p. 
73: “la doctrine de Schlegel”; p. 74; “le Cours ...de Schlegel”; p. 151, 
n. 4: “Fausses critiques de Schlegel”; p. 196: “il fréquente Schlegel.” 
11. E.R. Curtius, “Friedrich Schlegel und Frankreich,” Kvritische Es- 
Says zur europdischen Literatur, Bern, 1950, pp. 78-94. Le nom de 
Duckett est absent de l’ouvrage de P. Lévy, La langue allemande en 
France, Paris, 1950-1952. 


THE SURRENDER OF GOETZ 
Eugen Weber 


University of California 


Seven years have passed since Jean- Paul Sartre’s Le Diable et 
le Bon Dieu was first performed at the Théatre Antoine and first 
published in Les Temps Modernes (June-August, 1951), but the 
play is still untranslated. Such seeming indifference is hard to 
understand towards a work which provides a deft recapitulation of 
many points Sartre had thought worth making at one time or an- 
other in previous works and which might be taken as a brilliant 
compendium of his philosophy. 

It is as a statement or restatement of a point of view more 
didactically expressed in 1946 (in L’Existentialisme est un hu- 
manisme) that I want to consider the play; and also as evidence of 
the tragic surrender or misunderstanding so characteristic of 
atheistic (or Sartrian) Existentialism. This is a system that un- 
doubtedly deserves a place in the company of the more worthwhile 
inquiries into the problem of man’s relations with himself and with 
the world around him, It is vast. It considers man, mankind, so- 
ciety, religion, Good and Evil, free will, Sin and awareness of Sin 
and expiation of Sin. It picks them up, manhandles them and in- 
corporates them and their (often negative) solutions into a struc- 
ture that stands up solidly on its foundations of rational (because 
exclusive) negation. A structure which (like the tower of Babel) 
becomes insecure only when we reach its upper levels. 

The attitude behind such a system becomes very clear in the 
development of Le Diable et le Bon Dieu, and in the adventures of 
its two damned heroes: Heinrich, the man who wants to affirm 
God, and Goetz, the man who wants to affirm himself. Anyone fa- 
miliar with the play will recognize this superficial characteriza- 
tion as far too one-sided, and may even quarrel with the further 
statement that both their quests end in despair as they began in 
absurdity.’ It may, however, be possible to give not too contro- 
versial an account of the play’s general theme. 

Man tries to assert his freedom and hence himself in relation 
to authorities which he recognizes by his very defiance of them: 
social morality, social order, ultimately God himself as the power 
of Good. Persuaded that perhaps defiance might be more “objec- 
tively correct” qua defiance if offered to Evil—a more obviously 
powerful antagonist — he turns to breast this foe. But, while his 
ends may change, his End remains the same: self-assertion, end- 
ing in futility and failure. Because he is not free. And he must 
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remain unfree as long as he continues to think in terms of authori- 
ties and standards above (or, rather, outside) himself. 

The despair of such a quest— of sucha Sysiphean situation — 
leads at last to revolt: God does not care.” He will not help man. 
To all man’s entreaties He maintains the same silence. God has 
enchained man in the flesh and in the world, but will not help him 
deal with either. He promises salvation, but ensures damnation by 
the snares and inextricabilities which He either manufactures or 
tolerates. When man thinks he hears Him, it is only an echo of his 
own human voice that he hears... 

But then, perhaps, God’s silence, God’s nonintervention, are 
not evidence of injustice or abdication, not acts of Something which 
exists, but actual proofs of Its nonexistence. And the great reali- 
zation dawns; there is no God. What Goetz discovers only in the 
third act of the play, Sartre could have told him from the beginning, 
for he had already said as much in L’Existentialisme est un hu- 
manisme (p. 22): 


“...So, there is no human nature, because there is no 
God to conceive it. Only man is, not only as he conceives 
himself, but as he wills himself and as he conceives him- 
self after existing, as he wills himself after this spring 
towards existence; man is nothing but what he makes of 
himself. That is the first principle of existentialism.” 


Of course, if man is only what he makes of himself (which is 
clear to the girl, Hilda) that begs the question of what will man 
make of himself. The answer is soon apparent, but here one sees 
the cloven hoof of the trickery or deceit against which Sartre him- 
self so often inveighs. Only three short scenes after Goetz has 
freed himself of God and found himself in his own lonely liberty, 
his Sartrian destiny catches up with him: “I need you (men),” he 
is made to say. “I want to be a man among men.” * Splendid isola- 
tion is too much, and it is not enough. Man can ‘make” himself, 
can fulfil himself, only among men. Not merely moving among 
them, the free selfish agent his earlier emancipation made him; 
but joining them, accepting them and accepting his share in the 
community of men. So mystical responsibility is shed only to be 
replaced by social responsibility and we are faced with an inter- 
pretation of freedom in which the dice are loaded against the free 
man. 

To the uninitiated this may seem less like enfranchisement 
than like an exchange of masters: one God replaces another, one 
authority and judge replace another. And it has all been laid down 
in advance: “si j’ai supprimé Dieu le pere, il faut bien quelqu’un 
pour inventer les valeurs. Il faut prendre les choses comme elles 
sont.”* By all means! But do we? Not if in the next breath we 
qualify man’s freedom to make his way through life’s realities by 
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pressing upon him one value valid above all others — awareness of 
a human community and, I suppose, community of interests.° As 
Sartre presents it, this is something which, even if it did not exist, 
could and should be sought or created. Here is a reality to replace 
the illusions that have now been brushed away: love is solitude; 
even friendship is solitude; only acceptance of one’s responsibili- 
ties among men and in the community of men, only the coude-a- 
coude of a common cause, is not solitude. And anything is better 
than the solitude in which man loses his self—a self that can only 
be realized outside himself. ° 

But the idea of accepting one’s responsibilities like a man ina 
world of men tends to work out as an acceptance of other people’s 
responsibilities as well as one’s own, so that other people’s sour 
grapes endlessly set our teeth on edge. Nor does it go far towards 
offering much of a workable philosophy of life, or pattern of be- 
haviour. For it raises the question of which responsibilities should 
be the ones accepted, and thus brings us back to one of the first 
themes mooted in the play: that of choice. Choosing is all very 
well, but where does one’s responsibility lie in a world of conflict- 
ing challenges and contradictory appeals? Difficult enough to re- 
solve with the help of a fixed standard of values like that of the 
Church, the problem stands farther than ever from a solution when 
“there is no other world than a human one, the world of human 
subjectivity,” and when men are reminded that there are no legis- 
lators but themselves, no rules but their own.’ 

An attitude of this sort implies no more social awareness than 
we find in the Hobbesian freedman who has shed the burden of his 
belief in God. But Sartre cannot leave well alone — dispelling illu- 
sions is not enough: if his system is to find a place among the so- 
cially significant, he must find new illusions to replace the ones he 
has dispelled. Thus, Hobbes could not rest until he had driven his 
psychologically-sound man into an unwilling and unlikely social 
contract. Thus, Bentham had to establish his clear-sighted self- 
regarding Utilitarian within precincts that even the Webbs would 
not refuse to frequent. Thus, too, Sartre must strive to make the 
dish he serves palatable to his own social conscience. 

He does this by trotting out two “truths” which are simply fa- 
miliar shopworn arguments brilliantly camouflaged. The first is 
hardly new: *You must do as others do, because what would you do 
if everybody did like you! ?” The answer to this, if one is needed, 
is that the problem does not arise. For, if people remonstrate with 
the nonconformist or antisocial man, it is not because of the dan- 
ger that they may become like him, but because he will not become 
like them. One practical advantage of not accepting those rules 
which bind our fellows, is that (insofar as they really bind them) 
we are freer than they. The outlaw is at no advantage in a world 
of outlaws; indeed, in such a context, the term loses all sense. 
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The exception can be compared to the rule only so long as it re- 
mains an exception. 

As a matter of fact, if there be point in emancipation, it must 
lie in the advantages of the free or freer state as against another. 
But, if being free is no longer exceptional, if everybody is free, 
then freedom loses all sense, for it only means something when 
compared to something which is not like it. There is perception in 
George Orwell’s device by which, in the equal society of Animal 
Farm, some animals are more equal than others. For, while we 
know what equality means, we know it because there is also such a 
thing as inequality, against which we define the state. In a closed 
world, like that of Animal Farm, from which the notion of inequality 
has been excluded, it has to be reintroduced in another form sim- 
ply in order to preserve the opposite notion of equality. 

In the Same way, it seems logical to assume that Sartre’s free 
man only feels himself truly free in an unfree world and because 
of it. Without that background he loses his distinction by losing 
his vaison d’étre, and becomes mere man. For, surely there is no 
room for Superman in a world of supermen... . The Existential- 
ist, if he really follows Sartre’s advice to be both his own legisla- 
tor and judge, must be a Superman-— that is, assuming a world like 
our own, which, of course, he does. Yet such a man in such a world 
must expect isolation, solitude, loneliness, both as an actor and as 
a being. And here we come to Sartre’s second “truth”; for this 
isolation, if I read the play aright,® is precisely what he labors to 
avoid. Only social consciousness will save Existentialist man 
from loneliness. Social consciousness is good in itself (because it 
permits man to fulfil himself) and lack of it condemns man to lone- 
liness. Loneliness is bad in itself (because in solitude man cannot 
find himself as part of mankind) and can only be avoided by enlist- 
ing in, and accepting, society and its problems. This, the reader 
may feel, is a vicious circle founded on shaky assumptions. 

It might well be argued that the Hobbesian loneliness of man in 
his natural state is a bad thing, even by his own standards. But it 
is difficult to show that the opportunistic loneliness of the “free” 
man who respects only the laws of possibility is bad—i.e., by his 
own standards unpractical or unsatisfactory. When operating 
among men who, on the whole, obey certain rules, abide by a cer- 
tain code, l’homme engagé must be hampered by his engagement. 
L’homme affranchi, on the other hand, who has noted the Sartrian 
analysis of the valuelessness of values other than his own without 
reading on to the socially-spirited end, must find the situation ad- 
vantageous. He is a free agent where others are less free than he, 
and free above all to adapt when the situation changes. Indeed, 
adaptability is the obvious advantage of an opportunistic attitude 
which might be termed truly Existentialist, whereas commitment 
makes it difficult to exploit the possibilities of the system. The 
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trouble with l’homme engagé is that he lacks flexibility; and he 
may lack it just as much if he is immoral as if he is moral. 
Machiavelli understood that morality, even in its negative form, 
has no part in opportunism which is truly amoral, ready to exploit 
morality or immorality along with any other means, but otherwise 
ignoring them. 

Such an attitude would be foreign to Sartre; his Existentialist 
is always a man of principle, never a mugwump. In Le Diable et 
le Bon Dieu, Goetz is always consistently this or consistently that, 
utterly Good or utterly Bad; and utterness is a characteristic of 
Existentialist man. But in a world of chance, adherence to princi- 
ple, steadfastness, consistency, can be as dangerous as lashing 
down the steering wheel of a truck on the highway. It trammels 
and restricts the possibilities of manoeuvre. Yet, surely, there is 
more than one alternative between despondent resignation and en- 
thusiastic commitment: there is the need to cope as profitably as 
possible with the challenges that life throws our way, and this im- 
plies, as swimmers know so well, an ability to go along with cur- 
rents that are too strong to breast and to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities when they offer. But of this there is no hint in the unhappy 
tale of Goetz. 

Tremendously impressive therefore though the work may be as 
a dialectic and dramatic tour de force, impressive too though Sar- 
trian Existentialism may be as a philosophical system, the im- 
pression they leave is one of prestidigitation. Somewhere along 
the line, as with Mr. Bentham, a twist of the wrist has substituted 
the vight conclusion for the apparent one, and ever in the back- 
ground does one hear the ominous rattle of the loaded dice. 

This need not be too shocking. We all know that a little fraud 
is hardly enough to invalidate a system, and that a great deal of 
thinking (even good thinking) is just so much sleight of head. All 
philosophical systems have been shot full of holes, and few of them 
seem much the worse for that. The trouble with Sartrian Existen- 
tialism is not on the plane of pure thought— which must be specu- 
lative and controversial— but on the contemporary historical 
plane, when we examine it as a document of our time and also, 
still, as a practical rule of behaviour. Goetz illustrates what com- 
mitment can lead to, when it is considered an absolute necessity. 


“Do not fear, I shall not flinch. I shall horrify them be- 
cause I have no other way to woo them, I shall give them 
orders because I have no other way to obey, I shall remain 
alone with this empty sky above my head because I have 
no other way of being with all. There is this war to fight 
and I will fight it.” 


These are his last words and the last lines of the play. Goetz 
has triumphed over himself, accepted the necessity of self- 
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identification with the mass, accepted the great call to surrender. 
Echoes of the General Will..., shades of Loyola... . His judg- 
ment, his values, his truth, are jettisoned for the sake of a group 
of men, perhaps of a mankind, connection with whom is arbitrarily 
assumed to be a good thing; for a love arbitrarily assumed to be a 
good thing too, and perhaps arbitrarily named; for a freedom which 
becomes as in the Stoic system a continual exercise of the will; 
for a triumph which becomes as in the Christian system a contin- 
ual total surrender. There is little new here, and little that is re- 
assuring. Goetz simply escapes from the hopelessness of absurd- 
ity into the futility of acceptance. And, if this is so, then M. 
Sartre’s system, so apt in a certain manner to open the way to 
healthy subjectivism and opportunistic stoicism, turns out to be 
only one more invitation to surrender, to new authorities and to 
new shackles. And the great recapitulation of man’s struggle to 
make the most of himself and of his world is only a prelude toa 
renewed capitulation before (and that’s the worst of it!) more 
phantoms of man’s own designing. 


1. Absurdity is used here in the sense of purposelessness, and the dis- 
solution of one’s concept of reality- 
Act III, 10© tableau, scene 4. 
Act III, 11© tableau, scene 2. 
L’Existentialisme est un humanisme, Paris, 1946, p. 89. 
Ibid., p. 90. 
Ibid., p. 94. 
Ibid., p. 93. 
And also the earlier, Les Mains Sales, and the later, Nekrassov. 
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SCHILLER’S “KAPUYINERPREDIGT” AND 
LA FORZA DEL DESTINO 


Percy Matenko 
Brooklyn College 


As is well known, Verdi made extensive use of Schiller’s plays 
in developing his own librettos. One need point only to the fact that 
the themes and plots of Giovanna d’Arco, I Masnadieri, Luisa 
Milley, and Don Carlos were inspired by Die Jungfrau von Orleans, 
Die Rauber, Kabale und Liebe, and Don Carlos respectively.* It is 
therefore natural to assume that Schiller’s influence extends as 
well to other Verdi operas which do not directly derive from the 
German dramatist. 

This is certainly the case in regard to La forza del destino. 
The actual source of the opera is a Spanish play, Don Alvaro o la 
fuerza del sino, 1835, by Angel Pérez de Saavedra, Duque de Ri- 
vas,” but there are possible echoes in it, and even a definite bor- 
rowing from Schiller’s Wallensteins Lager. Thus, the glorification 
of the freedom and recklessness of the soldier’s life which is cel- 
ebrated by the chorus of the Spanish and Italian soldiers in Act III, 
Scene x of the opera (“Lorché pifferi e tamburi...”) and the stir- 
ring tattoo sung by Preziosilla and the chorus at the end of this 
act (“Rataplan, rataplan...”)* are reminiscent of the songs by the 
soldiers (Zweiter Kiirassier, Dragoner, Erster Jager, etc.) at the 
conclusion of the Lager.* 

It is, however, in the scene between Fra Melitone and the sol- 
diers in Act III, Scene xiv, that the influence of the Lager becomes 
patent. To be sure, Holl had already noted this fact in his mono- 
graph on Verdi: 


Diesen hervorragenden ernsten Nummern und Szenen 
gesellen sich im heiteren, bunteren Teil des Spiels als 
Stticke von dhnlich starker Prdgung die Auftritte des 
Klosterpfértners Fra Melitone— Seine brummigen Ge- 
sprache mit Leonore und dem Prior, seine drollige Szene 
mit dem Chor der zudringlichen Bettler, seine “Kapuzi- 
nerpredigt” im Feldlager, deren Text Piave dem bekann- 
ten Auftritt in Schiller “Wallenstein” entlehnte, — und auch 
das unmittelbar anschliessende “Rataplan” — Ensemble, 
in welchem der Mezzosopran der Zigeunerin und Marke- 
tenderin Preziosilla zusammen mit dem sechsstimmigen 
Mannerchor der Soldaten einen gesungenen Zapfenstreich 
ausftihrt. ° 
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An investigation of the exact nature and method of this borrow- 
ing would, however, be of interest and certainly not without value. 
The method employed can be clearly seen, if we compare some of 
the pertinent passages in the two works. Thus, in the Forza, Fra 
Melitone begins as follows: 


Toh toh! ... Poffare il mondo! ... oh, che tempone! 

Corre ben l’avventura!... Anch’io ci sono!... 

Venni di Spagna a medicar ferite, ed alme a mendicar. 

Che vedo! E questo un campo di Cristiani, o siete Turchi? 

Dove s’é visto berteggiar la santa domenica cosi? 

Ben pit faccenda le bottiglie vi dan che le battaglie! 

E invece di vestir cenere e sacco qui si tresca con 
Venere e con Bacco? 

Il mondo é fatto una casa di pianto; ogni convento, ora é 
covo del vento! 

I Santuari spelonche diventar di sanguinari; perfino i 
tabernacoli di Cristo fatti son vicettacoli del tristo. 

Tutto va a soqquadro. 

E la ragion? Pro peccata vestra, pei vostri peccati.® 


Let us compare this passage with the corresponding lines from 
the Capuchin’s speech in the Lager: 


Heisa! juchheia! Dudeldumdei! 

Das geht ja hoch her. Bin auch dabei! 

Ist das eine Armee von Christen? 

Sind wir Tiirken? sind wir Antibaptisten?’ 
Treibt man so mit dem Sonntag Spott, 

Als hatte der allmdchtige Gott 

Das Chiragra, kénnte nicht drein schlagen? 
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Und die Armee liegt hier in B6hmen, 

Pflegt den Bauch, lasst sich’s wenig graémen, 
Ktimmert sich mehr um den Krug als den Krieg, 
Wetzt lieber den Schnabel als den Sabel, 

Hetzt sich lieber herum mit der Dirn’, 

Frisst den Ochsen lieber als den Oxenstirn. ° 
Die Christenheit trauert in Sack und Asche, 

Der Soldat fiillt sich nur die Tasche. 
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Die Kléster sind ausgenommene Nester, 

Die Bisttimer sind verwandelt inWtisttumer, 
Die Abteien und die Stifter 

Sind nun Raubteien und Diebeskliifter, 
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Und alle die gesegneten deutschen Lander 

Sind verkehrt worden in Elender — 

Woher kommt das? das will ich euch verktinden: 

Das schreibt sich her von euern Lastern und Stinden® 
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As may be seen from the above, Ghislanzoni, and very likely Piave 
before him,’° not only made use of the general theme of the sermon 
by the Capuchin monk, but even imitated it in detail, attempting to 
reproduce the latter’s bluff, earthy manner of speech and his dis- 
tinctive predilection for punning.”* 

At this point Ghislanzoni deviates from the text. While pre- 
serving the general idea, he cuts the long arraignment in the orig- 
inal against the impiety, blasphemy, and thievery of the soldiers” 
to only two lines: “Voi le feste calpestate, rubate, bestem- 
miate...,”'*and changes the Capuchin’s specific attack against the 
godlessness of Wallenstein, whom he blames for all the vices of 
the army, to a brief, general accusation of heresy against the sol- 
diers and their leaders: “E membri e capi siete d’una stampa... 
tutti eretici.”*° 

To be sure, at the conclusion he returns more closely to the 
content of the original. The soldiers as a whole in Wallenstein’s 
army, goaded beyond endurance by the Capuchin’s attacks on their 
beloved general, threaten him with violence, while the pious Croa- 
tians defend him.’® So, too, the Spanish soldiers defend Melitone 
against their angered Italian colleagues, while Preziosilla tries to 
mollify the latter and divert their attention from him by singing 
her tattoo song.*” 

There can, therefore, be no question that the Melitone scene 
was borrowed from Schiller’s Kapuzinerpredigt in Wallensteins 
Lager. This borrowing extends, as we have seen, not only to an 
imitation of the general theme, but even of style and of language. 
The only innovations consist of cutting down the length of some 
portions of the original and preserving the general character of 
the friar’s accusation. These innovations were, presumably, ne- 
cessitated by the nature of the opera’s subject matter and the exi- 
gencies of the stage effect.'* An episodic scene in the work could 
obviously not be permitted to grow to disproportionate limits, and 
a specific attack against Wallenstein would have no place ina plot 
which has no relation to him. 


1. Cf. Elsa Bienenfeld, “Verdi and Schiller,” The Musical Quarterly, 
XVII (1931), 204-208 (tr. Theodore Baker). Elsa Bienenfeld does not, 
however, refer to the specific relations discussed in this article. It is 
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also an error to ascribe the source of La forza del destino to Gutiérrez 
(ibid., p. 206). 

2. Karl Holl, Giuseppe Verdi, Wien, 1942, 234 ff. Cf. also Gerald 
Brenan, The Literature of the Spanish People from Roman Times to the 
Present Day, New York, 1957, pp. 338 ff., 342. 

3. My source for the Italian text is La forza del destino: melodramma 
in quattro atti di Francesco Maria Piave, musica di Giuseppe Verdi 
(nuova edizione con importanti aggiunte ed innovazioni dell’autore come 
fu rappresentata al teatro alla Scala di Milano il 27 febbraio 1869), Mi- 
lano, Ricordi, 1929, pp. 241 ff., 281 ff. This work will henceforth be re- 
ferred to as La forza. In this, the second 1869 version of the opera, 
which we are using here, Verdi revised, with the aid of Ghislanzoni, be- 
sides other scenes, a number of humorous scenes originally composed in 
considerable detail by Piave for purposes of contrast. He altered them 
to point up even further the contrast with the serious scenes in order to 
heighten the tension of the whole. This was also the cause for his chang- 
ing the last scene of the opera to avoid the mournful monotony of the 
concluding scenes of each act which greatly burdened the original ver- 
sion (Holl, p. 236 ff.). I am indebted to my colleague Professor Dante 
Negro, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages of the Department of 
Modern Languages at Brooklyn College, for his kind helpfulness in going 
over with me the Italian passages referred to in this article. 

4. Wallenstein (ed. Jakob Minor), in Schillers Sdmtliche Werke: Sdku- 
lav-Ausgabe in 16 Bdnden, V, 59 ff. This work will henceforth be re- 
ferred to as Lager. 

5. Holl, p. 238. Cf. also Francis Toye, Giuseppe Verdi, His Life and 
Works, New York, 1931, p. 375: “From the technical point of view, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt that the main interest of ‘La Forza del Des- 
tino’ lies in the. music of Brother Melitone. This typical, gross and 
humorous friar is admirably portrayed from the outset, while in his 
characteristic punning sermon in the third act, suggested, it is said, by 
a similar sermon in Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein,’ both the rhythms and the 
colour of the music inform us at once that we are in the presence of a 
personage wholly different from any who has yet appeared in a Verdi 
opera.” 

6. La forza, p. 273 ff. 

7. A note in the Lager edition which I used suggests that this word is 
probably an intentional amalgamation of the terms ‘“anabaptist” and 
“antipapist” (Lagey, p. 380). 

8. Oxenstierna, Swedish chancellor, leader of Swedish politics and of 
the war in Germany since the death of Gustavus Adolphus (ibid., p. 380). 

9. Lager, 32, 11. 484-490, 498-505; 33, 1. 512, 517-524. 

10. Cf. fns. 3 and 5 above. 

11. Schiller in turn modeled the drastic form of the speech by the Capu- 
chin monk on the treatise by Abraham a Santa Clara, “Auff, auff ihr 
Christen!” from the work “Reim dich, oderich friss dich” (Lucerne ed., 
1687) which Goethe had sent to him. Abraham makes use of the war 
against the Turks in order to inveigh against the sins of his listeners 
whom he blames completely for the misfortune caused by the war (Lager, 
p. 380). 
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13. La forza, p. 277. . 
14. Lager, p. 35 ff. 

15. La forza, p. 277. 

16. Lager, p. 35 ff. 


Wels bia forza, p. 279 ff. : 
18. The general validity of the above may be confirmed by the fact that 


stage effect was a persistent concern of Verdi’s in his correspondence 
with Ghislanzoni while the latter was working on the libretto of Azda 
(Verdi, the Man in His Letters, ed. Franz Werfel and Paul Stefan, tr. 
Edward Downes, New York, 1942, p. 280: to Antonio Ghislanzoni, Octo- 
ber 8, 1870 (A): “Let me say this once and for all: I am never criticiz- 
ing your verses, which are always good, I am only expressing my opinion 
about the stage effect.” Cf., also, ibid., p. 280 ff., passim; and Wilhelm 
Virneisel- Koblenz, “Verdi als Librettist,” Die Musik, XX (1927), 107- 
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ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NAME ALARCOS 
Vernon A. Chamberlin 


University of California 


Available books concerning the nobility, heraldry, and patro- 
nymics of medieval Spain all fail to record an historical count 
named Alarcos, who could have served as a prototype for the “Ro- 
mance del Conde Alarcos,” and consequently for those of its vari- 
ous Spanish, German, and English theatrical adaptations down 
through the centuries. This forces one to consider seriously the 
possibility that such an historical person never existed and that, 
therefore, the name Alarcos may have independent connotative val- 
ues of its own that have been utilized in the well-known romance. 

In order to probe these possibilities it is necessary to turn our 
attention to a medieval village in south central Spain that had al- 
ready ceased to exist before the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Originally called Larcuris, the town was later known as Alarcuris, 
and finally Alarcos during the Moslem domination of Spain.’ Never 
becoming more than a small frontier settlement that changed hands 
several times during the Christian Reconquest, Alarcos marks the 
place where an entire army of religiously fanatic Almohadian 
Moslems from Africa, under the leadership of Jakub ben Yusuf 
Almazor, began an important invasion of Christian territory. Here 
on the nineteenth of July, 1195, according to both Christian and 
Moslem historians, the Castilians under the command of Alfonso 
VIII suffered a decisive defeat; casualties were very heavy and the 
town of Alarcos was almost completely destroyed.” As a result, 
Western Christendom lay open to the Moslem invaders. The Al- 
mohades rolled on to the north capturing Madrid, Ucles, and Guada- 
lajara.* So severe was the threat that it even became necessary 
for Pope Innocent III to call a special religious crusade to restore 
the balance of power in Spain.* 

The psychological impact of the defeat at Alarcos upon the 
Castilians must have been very severe, because the town was 
never repopulated after the entire surrounding territory had been 
reconquered. The Castilians very probably regarded the spot with 
horror, shame, and superstition. At any rate, the village has 
remained abandoned even to the present day.° All records were 
transferred some four kilometers to Ciudad Real, which was de- 
veloped into a major settlement to offset the loss of Alarcos. The 
latter, then, with a few buildings still standing became a ghost town 
which gave rise to various folk tales and legends. The Cronica 
General refers to it as a place “que dizen Val de Sangre.”” A 
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legend from nearby Ciudad Real, entitled “La Cruz de los Casa- 
dos”’ connects the name Alarcos with murder and the shedding of 
innocent blood. After the destruction of Alarcos, Ciudad Real con- 
tinued to call one of its seven city gates la puerta de Alarcos. The 
legend tells how a pair of eloping young lovers are caught and the 
girl murdered by her own father, just outside this gate which 
looked toward the adjacent ruins of Alarcos. 

However, the best known legend about Alarcos concerns the 
principal figure involved there — Alfonso VIII of Castile. In an ef- 
fort to explain away such a tragic defeat in which “25,000 cadave- 
res cristianos cubrieron el campo. Entre ellos quedaron la prin- 
cipal nobleza de Castilla [y] casi todos los caballeros de las 
6rdenes militares...,”®there arose the popular legend that the de- 
feat at Alarcos was divine punishment upon the Castilian king for 
having put aside his lawful wife, Leonor, daughter of Henry II of 
England, for the beautiful Jewess, Raquel of Toledo. The legend it- 
self became recorded in the Libro de los castigos (1345),° and thus 
we know that one hundred and nine years before the earliest date 
that can be applied with certainty to our romance,’° the name Alar- 
cos was associated with a person of high rank, who received divine 
punishment for marital infidelity. Consequently, it is not surpris- 
ing to find this name occurring in the “Romance del Conde Alar- 
cos,” where the protagonist receives God’s punishment for mur- 
dering his wife in order to marry the king’s daughter. 

Because the frontier settlement of Alarcos was so small and 
existed for such a brief period of time during the Christian Recon- 
quest,'* it is quite possible that there never was an historical 
Conde [de] Alarcos, and because the last great Moslem victory in 
Spain occurred there, it seems quite unlikely that this could have 
been an honorary title bestowed by any king of Castile. Moreover, 
a nobleman with such a name certainly could never have been the 
first peer of the realm as the romance states. Hence it appears 
that, in the ballad, Alarcos is probably a connotative name, artis- 
tically well-chosen to fit the protagonist and mood of the well- 
known vomance. In support of this hypothesis, it is to be noted 
that the name Alarcos never occurs at the end of the ballad line 
which assonates in i—a. Thus we know that the minstrel was 
completely free to choose any name whatsoever, and that for some 
reason he chose Alarcos. 

Literary critics have long agreed that the “Romance del Conde 
Alarcos” is, in its entirety, a very carefully polished work of true 
artistry, and'Menéndez Pidal says “el juglar de Alarcos ha de ser 
mirado como uno de los valores excepcionales en la historia lite- 
raria.”’* Therefore, may we not assume conscious aesthetic mo- 
tivation in having the protagonist, who participates in “the greatest 
domestic tragedy known to Christendom,”'* come forth from the 
cursed ghost town of Alarcos and then return to that fearful place 
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to murder his innocent wife? What better place than a castle amid 
the ruins of Alarcos could be imagined as the setting for such a 
horrendous deed? Moreover, we have already noted from the Al- 
fonso-Raquel legend that Alarcos was a place associated in the 
popular mind with divine punishment for marital infidelity, which 
is, of course, an important feature of the “Romance del Conde 
Alarcos.” Thus it is seen that any medieval minstrel singing the 
ballad had definite possibilities of evoking an appropriate emotional 
response to accompany the awesome story with which he enter- 
tained his audience. 

The name Alarcos for the protagonist of the ballad, like its 
historical toponym, which marks such a black disaster in Castilian 
history, almost always occurs in connection with violence, murder, 
the shedding of innocent blood, and divine retribution. This, how- 
ever, is singularly Castilian. An examination of some thirty-five 
non-Castilian versions of the ballad reveals a great variety of 
other names for the protagonist. The name Alarcos rarely occurs 
in any of these vomances, which, except for short indeterminable 
fragments, almost invariably have a happy ending.'* With the ex- 
ception of two Portuguese versions, one from Beira-Baixa and 
another from India‘® the name Alarcos is found solely in the Cas- 
tilian version, which is the only one to have a tragic dénouement of 
murder and divine retribution.'® Because there is such a variety 
of names in the different versions of the vomance, we can be al- 
most certain that individual minstrels from the various regions 
chose names of their own liking to accompany the ballad story. 
This would, of course, hold true in Castile, where the name Alar- 
cos was meaningful. Moreover, the very fact that the Castilian 
version is the only one to stand out as essentially different in mood 
and dénouementalso seems to attest to conscious creative artistry. 

Thus it seems clear that the name Alarcos, as well as the 
tragic aspects of the ballad story are a part of Castilian tradition 
not generally shared by other linguistic groups of the Iberian pen- 
insula, and that in the Castilian romance, which has been called 
“one of the most beautiful and tender ballads in any language,”*’ 
the name Alarcos did have significant evocative and artistic im- 
plications based upon historical fact and popular tradition. 


1. P. Madoz, Diccionario geografico — estadistico —historico de Es- 
pana, 3a ed., Madrid, 1848, I, 199-200. 

2. For a comparison of Christian and Moslem accounts of the battle 
itself, see Juan de Mariana, Historia general de Espana, Valencia, 1788, 
IV, 216-221, and J. A. Condé, History of the Domination of the Arabs in 
Spain, trans. Mrs. Jonathan Foster, London, 1913, III, 43-47. 
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680. 
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I 


Aunque el género novelesco aparecio tardiamente en las letras 
chilenas, algunas de sus primeras manifestaciones han pasado 
desapercibidas durante demasiado tiempo por dos razones princi- 
pales. En primer lugar, se ha colocado entre los iniciadores de 
dicho généro a autores que no pueden ser considerados estricta- 
mente en la categoria de novelistas o de cuentistas y, en segundo 
lugar, a quien se debiera reservar, al menos en el orden cronolé- 
gico, el primer puesto, se le ha recordado preferentemente por el 
brillo con que descuella en sus obras historicas y politicas. 

Don Domingo Amunategui Solar, en su Bosquejo historico de la 
literatura chilena, cede el sitio de primer novelista de Chile a 
Wenceslao Vial Guzman, autor del ligero bosquejo titulado “La 
vida de un amigo.” Esta obra que se publicoé en 1846, cuando otros 
escritores como Lastarria, habian ya escrito varios cuentos y no- 
velas cortas, tiene la desventaja notoria de no haber sido acompa- 
nada de otras de la misma cuerda que afiancen la figura literaria 
del autor. 

Por nuestra parte, consideramos que don José Victorino Las- 
tarria es el escritor que con mas justicia merece ser tenido no 
sdlo como un mero precursor del género novelesco o como el 
primer cuentista chileno por la fecha en que aparecieron sus 
obras, sino como el literato que mejor aclimaté un nuevo género 
en las letras de su patria y persever6 en anos posteriores de su 
carrera hasta dar pruebas irrefutables de su determinacion inque- 
brantable de seguir por el camino literario que se habia trazado. 

Los tratadistas que han dado por establecido que Jotabeche, o 
sea don José Joaquin Vallejo, es el iniciador del cuento chileno, 
sencillamente no se han planteado el problema en su debida pers- 
pectiva o si lo han vislumbrado, no han mostrado empeno alguno 
por resolverlo.” Jotabeche no es autor sino de un trabajo que 
corresponda mds o menos a lo que en sentido estricto cae en la 
categoria de cuento. Se titula “Un chasco” y fué publicado en El 
Semanario de Santiago, nimero 19, de enero de 1843. Sin contar 
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con que después de esas paginas jamas volvid Vallejo a escribir 
otras que se parezcan en nada al cuento y que, por el contrario, 
siguid labrando su senda de costumbrista, en que nadie podria 
disputarle el primer puesto dentro de la literatura chilena, otros 
trabajos suyos por algunos considerados como cuentos, “El ultimo 
jefe espanol en Arauco” y “Francisco Montero,” dificilmente 
resisten un riguroso andlisis que los pudiera ubicar en el plano 
novelesco. Es notorio que el titulo de cuento no calza a estas 
composiciones de Jotabeche porque en ellas prevalece el matiz 
hist6rico sobre cualquier otro. 

A nuestro modo de ver, se aplica el nombre de cuento a un 
breve relato, que se puede leer en una sola sesiOn, una hora o 
menos, cuyo tema es por lo general una anécdota y que rara vez 
pasa a ser la narracion completa de una vida humana o de un grupo 
de ellas. Parece ser exigencia rigurosa del cuento el enredo 
unico, esto es, la unicidad de acci6én, que en la novela no es en 
absoluto necesaria, y no es extrano hallar cuentos en los cuales no 
se muestran sino una sola escena, en cuanto a intervencion de 
personajes, y un solo escenario, en cuanto a descripcidn de la 
naturaleza o de interiores. 

Descartada en términos generales la posibilidad de que Jota- 
beche pueda disputarle a Lastarria el puesto de honor que a éste 
le corresponde, queda por indicar que el sello distintivo que llevan 
los cuentos de este ilustre iniciador y la continuidad que acusa su 
obra, al examinarla desde el punto de vista estricatamente biblio- 
grafico, constituyen pruebas aun mas concluyentes en favor de 
nuestra tesis. 

La produccion literaria de don José Victorino Lastarria esta 
intimamente vinculada a la figuracién que le cupo en la vida inte- 
lectual de su patria y al alto sentido de patriotismo que lo unia a 
su tierra y a sus conciudadanos. Desde luego, era chileno de naci- 
miento, oriundo de Rancagua, y recibid una esmerada educaci6n en 
el Liceo de Chile, bajo la férula del gaditano José Joaquin de Mora, 
para después completarla con estudios de leyes. Era abogado ya 
en 1839, a los 22 anos de edad, y en plena juventud se embarcé6 en 
labores periodisticas, e intent6 la historia y el teatro. Queriendo 
promover el avance de la literatura chilena, auspicié la effmera 
Sociedad Literaria formada por algunos alumnos del Instituto 
Nacional. 

En 1844 don Andrés Bello le escogid para inaugurar en la 
Universidad de Chile los estudios sistematicos de historia, pero 
no logr6 mayor éxito en sus pretensiones, ya que la historia de 
comentario filosofico que quiso instaurar no hallé buena acogida 
en Bello. A pesar de este contratiempo nadie ha podido arrebatar 
a Lastarria el titulo de maestro de su generacion. 

La transcendencia de su obra “El mendigo,” escrita en 1842, y 
publicada al siguiente ano marca un momento decisivo para las 
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letras nacionales. Los escritores chilenos conocfan los cuentos 
de autores europeos que habitualmente servian de modelos, pero 
ninguno habia sentido hasta entonces la curiosidad de escribir un 
cuento que pudiera llamarse suyo. Los de Lastarria, aunque in- 
confundiblemente personales en muchos aspectos, revelan influen- 
cias mas bien castellanas, lo cual parece desmentir en la prdctica 
el violento antihispanismo de que di6 muestras en sus escritos 
doctrinarios, si bien hay que considerar con igual objetividad que 
todo ello es una aplicacidn del consejo que dirigid a los jévenes 
alumnos del Instituto Nacional cuando les recomendaba, el 3 de 
mayo de 1842,’ el estudio incesante del idioma castellano. 

Si por la forma de la narracion y por el estilo los cuentos de 
Lastarria andan cercanos a los cervantinos y a los picarescos, 
excluyendo de éstos el Buscon, las ideas y los sentimientos son 
los de la época, es decir, romanticos. “El mendigo” es, en efecto, 
un relato romdantico en el esprritu, pero cldsico en la forma. Lo 
mismo cabe decir de aquella otra obra en que Lastarria llevé a 
cabo la dificil fusi6n de la fantasia novelesca con la observacion 
politica de actualidad, “Don Guillermo.” “El mendigo” revela al 
maestro que en 1842 sentia intacto el rmpetu de las fuerzas juve- 
niles, en tanto que “Don Guillermo,” escrito en el ano 1860, de- 
muestra que muchas de las ilusiones juveniles habian sucumbido. 
Es por eso que en “Don Guillermo,” el cuento como producto de la 
fantasia y dela imaginacion desaparece literalmente para dar paso 
al sarcasmo, al libelo que reemplaza a la obra de arte puro. Todo 
esto lleva al convencimiento de que “Don Guillermo” no es propia- 
mente un cuento; pero es lo unico que a Lastarria se le debe en el 
género novelesco. 

Lastarria realizé una labor literaria continuada y escribio 
varios cuentos y novelas cortas con que formo el volumen Antano 
y ogano. Es muy sugestivo que este tomo lleve el subtitulo “Nove- 
las y cuentos de la vida hispano-americana.” En realidad, el autor 
busc6 de preferencia sus temas en la vida historica de su patria, 
no desden6 aludir a las costumbres chilenas y hasta citd fechas 
precisas en que ocurrieron sucesos de importancia nacional. En 
“El mendigo” alude al sitio de Chillan, en 1813, y hace figurar al 
propio Bernardo O’ Higgins; en “El alférez Alonso Diaz de Guzman 
se incluye un episodio de la legendaria vida de la Monja Alférez y 
se describe la ciudad de Concepcion en el dia de la llegada del go- 
bernador Alonso de Ribera (1612); en “Rosa” aparece el aconteci- 
miento notable de la jura de la independencia, el 12 de febrero de 
1818; en “Mercedes” se describe la capital, Santiago, desde el 
cerro Santa Lucia y se alude al gobierno pelucon de 1830 y anos 
siguientes; en “Don Guillermo,” aparte de las abundantes alusiones 
a la actualidad nacional, se utilizan palabras y giros del lenguaje 
vulgar chileno y se recurre a elementos valiosisimos de la mito- 
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Este autor anuncia, pues, en 1843 y en los anos siguientes el 
periodo mds brillante del cuento y de la novela, que en Chile se 
puede considerar abierto hacia 1905. Si los escritores posteriores 
le aventajaron por la fertilidad de las intrigas y por las revela- 
ciones de la psicologia humana, Lastarria no les cede en estilo, 
antes bien, les deja muy atrds por su lengua plastica, ondulante, 
flexible y castiza que tan bien se acomoda a los requerimientos 
del género y del escenario. 

Lastarria vivi6 hasta 1888, y en su larga existencia favorecio 
mds de una vez la formacio6n de sociedades y centros de estudios, 
con lo cual ayudaba a la emulacion de los talentos* Volvi6é al 
periodismo con frecuencia, contrajo multitud de obligaciones que 
acaso parecieron alejarle de lo literario, pero siempre y aun en 
plena madurez no desdenaba los frutos de su juventud, como puede 
verse por la recopilacién de sus obras novelescas que hizo en 
1885 y que ya hemos mencionado. Y su interés no solo era mero 
egoismo o vanidad personal porque se sabe la atenci6n con que 
siguid la carrera de Alberto Blest Gana en su primera €poca, los 
aplausos entusiastas que tribut6 a este amigo suyo y los muchos 
escritos de critica literaria que nos leg6o. 

Al observar la magnitud y las proyecciones de la obra de Las- 
tarria en el campo de la creaci6on literaria, conviene rectificar las 
injusticias que se han cometido con él al emitir algunos criticos 
juicios a todas luces errdéneos. Del mismo modo, deben quedar 
mas en claro los momentos iniciales del cuento chileno, estable- 
cerse el momento preciso de su nacimiento, hacerse mas patente 
el tono que lo distinguid en sus comienzos, apreciarse el desarro- 
llo que logro alcanzar y sobre todo ponerse de manifiesto el caudal 
nada despreciable que representa en los albores de la literatura 
chilena. La bibliografia que consignamos a continuacién precisa 
las fechas exactas en que aparecen y la forma en que se van suce- 
diendo las primeras manifestaciones del cuento en Chile y el volu- 
men que ellas alcanzaron en su desarrollo al ser cultivadas sos- 
tenidamente por primera vez y con caracter nacional por la pluma 
del primer cuentista chileno, José Victorino Lastarria. 


II 
Trayectoria bibliografica de los cuentos de José Victorino Lastarria 


“El mendigo.” Novela historica. Publicada en El Crepusculo, (Santiago 
de Chile), nimeros 7 y 8 del 19. de noviembre y 1°. de diciembre de 
1843 respectivamente. 

“El mendigo.” Novela historica. En Miscelanea literaria, 1855. 

“El mendigo.” Novela ‘histérica. En Miscelanea historica y literaria, 
tomo II, 1868. 
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“El mendigo.” Novela historica. En Misceldnea historica y literaria, 

tomo III, 1870. 

“El mendigo.” En Antano y ogano, 1885. 

“El mendigo.” Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Brasil, 1903. 36 pp. (Biblio- 

teca Economica, tomo II, volumen 18). 

“El mendigo.” En Obras Completas, tomo XII, 1913. 

“El mendigo.” En Los cuentistas chilenos,° 1937, por Ratl Silva Castro. 

ee mendigo.” En Antologia de cuentistas chilenos,° 1957, por Raul Silva 
astro. 


“El alférez Alonso Diaz de Guzman.” En Aguinaldo para 1848,’ 1848. 
“El alférez Alonso Diaz de Guzman.” En Miscelanea literaria, 1855. 
“El alférez Alonso Diaz de Guzman.” En Misceldnea historica y lite- 
varia, tomo II, 1868. 

“El alférez Alonso Diaz de Guzman.” En Antano y ogano, 1885. 

“El alférez Alonso Diaz de Guzman.” En Obras Completas, tomo XI, 
1913. 


“Rosa.” En El Progreso (Santiago de Chile), 21 de junio de 1847. 
“Rosa.” En Aguinaldo para 1848, 1848. 

“Rosa.” En Miscelanea literaria, 1855. 

“Rosa.” En Miscelanea historica y literaria, tomo II, 1868. 
“Rosa.” En Antano y ogano, 1885. 

“Rosa.” En Obras Completas, tomo XII, 1913. 


“Fl manuscrito del diablo.” Publicado en la Revista de Santiago (San- 
tiago de Chile), tomo III, 1849. 

“Fl manuscrito del diablo.” En Miscelanea literaria, 1855. 

“kl manuscrito del diablo.” En Miscelanea historica y literaria, tomo 
III, 1870. 

“El manuscrito del diablo,” “Don Guillermo,” “Lima en 1850.” Santiago 
de Chile, Ercilla, 1941. 250 pp. Prédlogo y notas de Luis Alberto 
Sanchez. 


Miscelanea literaria. Valparafso (Chile), Imprenta y Libreria del Mer- 


curio, 1855. 351 pp. 
Contiene: “Fl mendigo,” “El alférez Alonso Diaz de Guzman,” “Rosa,” 


“kl recuerdo de un soldado,” “Una hora perdida,” “Carta sobre Lima,” 
“kl manuscrito del diablo,” “Carta al senor D. A. Montt.” ® 


“Peregrinacién de una vinchuca.” En El Correo Literario (Santiago de 
Chile), ano I, nimero 1, julio 18 de 1858. 

“Peregrinacion de una vinchuca.” En Miscelanea historica y literaria, 
tomo I, 1868. 

“Peregrinacién de una vinchuca.” En Obras Completas, tomo XU, 1913. 
“Don Guillermo.” En la Semana (Santiago de Chile), semanalmente desde 
el 3 de marzo hasta el 21 de abril de 1860. 

«Don Guillermo.” Historia contemporanea. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 


del Correo, 1860. 175 pp. 

“Don Guillermo.” En Miscelanea historica y literaria, tomo II, 1868. 
“Don Guillermo.” En Antano y ogano, 1885. 

“Don Guillermo.” En Obras Completas, tomo XII, 1913. 
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“kl manuscrito del diablo,” “Don Guillermo,” “Lima en 1850.” Santiago 
de Chile, Ercilla, 1941. 250 pp. Prdlogo y notas de Luis Alberto 
Sanchez. 


Miscelanea histovrica y literaria. Valparaiso (Chile), Imprenta de “La 
Patria,” 1868. Tomo II. 491 pp. 

Contiene: “El mendigo,” “El alférez Alonso Diaz de Guzman,” “Rosa,” 
“Peregrinacidén de una vinchuca,” “Don Guillermo.” 

Miscelanea historica y literaria. Valparafso (Chile), Imprenta de “La 
Patria,” 1870. Tomo III. 465 pp. 

Contiene: “El manuscrito del diablo.” 


“F] diario de una loca.” En Revista Chilena (Santiago de Chile), tomo I, 
1875. Pp. 277-301. 

“F)] diario de una loca.” En Antano y ogano, 1885. 

Antano y ogano: “Diario de una loca— Pagina de la historia de Bolivia.” 
Valparaiso (Chile), 1908. 77 pp. 

“Fl diario de una loca.” En Obras Completas, tomo XII, 1913. 


“Mercedes.” En Revista Chilena (Santiago de Chile), tomo I, 1875. 
Pp. 467-511. 

“Mercedes.” En Antano y ogano, 1885. 

“Mercedes.” En Obras Completas, tomo XII, 1913. 

“Mercedes.” En Antologia de cuentistas chilenos,? 1938, por Mariano 
Latorre. 


“Una hija.” En Revista de Chile (Santiago de Chile), tomo I, 1881. 
“Una hija.” En Antano y ogano, 1885. 
“Una hija.” En Obras Completas, tomo XII, 1913. 


“Salvad las apariencias.” Original de un oriental. Madrid, Imprenta de 
A. de Pérez Dubrull, 135 pp. Esta es una impresién clandestina cuyo 
pie de imprenta de Madrid es falso. Su descripcién, por lo tanto, es 
como sigue: 

“Salvad las apariencias.” Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Victoria, 1884. 
Ga) joreh, 

“Salvad las apariencias.” En Obras Completas, tomo XII, 1913. 


Antano y ogano. Novelas y cuentos de la vida hispano-americana. 

“El mendigo,” “El alférez Alonso Diaz de Guzman,” “Rosa,” “Don 
Guillermo,” “El diario de una loca,” “Mercedes,” “Una hija,” Leipzig, 
Imprenta de F. A. Brockhaus, 1885. 328 pp. 


Obras Completas. Edicién Oficial. Volumen XII. Novelas y cuentos de 
la vida hispano-americana. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta, Litografia y 
Encuadernacion “Barcelona,” 1913. 572 pp. 

Contiene; “El mendigo,” “Fl alférez Alonso Diaz de Guzman,” “Rosa,” 
“Peregrinacion de una vinchuca,” “Don Guillermo,” “El diario de una 
loca,” “Mercedes,” “Una hija,” “Salvad las apariencias.” 
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1. D. Amunategui Solar, Bosquejo historico de la literatura chilena, 
Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 1915. 669 pp. 

2. Cf.G. Rojas Carrasco, Cuentistas chilenos y otros ensayos (Estudios 
crtticos). Santiago de Chile, Imprenta “Cultura,” 1936, p. 15; L. Durand, 
“Algo sobre el cuento y los cuentistas chilenos,” Atenea, No. 100, pp. 
262-275. 

3. Cf. J. V. Lastarria, Miscelanea historica y literaria. Valpararso, 
Imprenta de “La Patria,” 1868. Tomo lI, p. xxi. 

4. Aunque sus discipulos no se hallan en las filas de los novelistas, 
muy escuetas en aquellos tiempos, sino mas bien entre los poetas y 
pensadores, se puede indicar que hubo algunos autores jévenes que es- 
cribieron cuentos siguiendo las indicaciones del maestro Lastarria. En 
El Crepusculo, S. Lindsay, por ejemplo, publicé “Jorge,” el 1° de junio 
de 1843, y “Don Martm de Gomez,” el 1° de septiembre del mismo ano. 

0. R. Silva Castro, Los cuentistas chilenos, Santiago de Chile, Zig- 
Zag, S.A., 1937. 

6. R. Silva Castro, Antologia de cuentistas chilenos, Santiago de Chile, 
Empresa Editora Zig-Zag, S.A., 1957. Biblioteca Cultura. 

7. Aguinaldo para 1848. Dedicado al bello sexo chileno. Santiago de 
Chile, Imprenta Chilena, Calle de Valdivia, No. 21, 19 de enero de 1848. 

8. Algunos de los titulos de este tomo son cuadros de costumbres y 
por ello no los inciuimos en este ensayo bibliografico. 

9. M. Latorre, Antologia de cuentistas chilenos. Santiago de Chile, 
Direccion General de Frisiones — Imp., 1938. Biblioteca de Escritores 
de Chile, Vol. XV. 


THE RECEPTION OF WILHELM MEISTER IN AMERICA 
Martin L. Kornbluth 
Michigan State University 


In 1824 Thomas Carlyle published the first English translation 
of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, perhaps one of the most 
remarkable and remarked upon apprenticeship novels in world 
literature. A theme of this type, surely nothing new in the annals 
of fiction, has captivated creative writers from Xenophon to 
Thomas Wolfe. The almost always autobiographical theme of a 
man searching for himself and for his position in his culture is as 
old as abstract thought. Although Goethe did not invent the theme, 
he did definitely shape the form. Wilhelm Meister stands today 
as a classic of world literature and a truly representative example 
of its particular type. But although we pay it the tribute that we 
pay many classics-- we revere it but no longer read it— the novel 
was almost from its first appearance in America, right up to the 
close of the last century, an issue of lengthy and heated debate. It 
was lauded by some and damned by many. By far the most con- 
sistent charge brought against Wilhelm Meister was because of its 
supposed immorality. 

I shall attempt only casually to defend Goethe against the vari- 
ous charges of immorality which have been levelled against him. 
To do more would involve a consideration of Wilhelm Meister pri- 
marily from an aesthetic point of view. Nor do I intend to dwell to 
any extent on the direct influence that Wilhelm Meister has had on 
American literature. At best I can only hope to suggest that since, 
for example, there was an apprenticeship vogue under German 
auspices in English novels of the period under consideration,’ and 
since many of the American figures I mention in my concluding 
remarks were following British models, and since, furthermore, 
many of these Americans were unquestionably interested in Ger- 
man literature, their work is at least partially indebted to Goethe. 

With this somewhat guarded statement in mind, I should like to 
trace the career of Wilhelm Meister on this side of the Atlantic. 
Although Goethe’s novel has not played, perhaps, a major role in 
shaping American literature, its career is a barometer of Ameri- 
can taste, and its over-all role one that should not be overlooked if 
we are to understand and appreciate fully both the backgrounds of 
our fiction and the current of American literary criticism. 

Although any detailed synopsis of the events of Wilhelm Meister 
would reveal that the novel is fit reading for even the most deli- 
cate, we shall see that a good many nineteenth-century critics 
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considered the book lewd, and unfit for decent readers — or to use 
one phrase of the day, unfit for “readers who acknowledge religious 
obligations.” Not all the reviews will be cited in this paper, for in 
an examination of over one hundred articles dealing to a greater 
or lesser degree with Wilhelm Meister, I found that much of the 
information was repetitious, some even plagiarized, and some so 
equivocal as to suggest that the reviewer had not read the novel. 

Even before the first English translation appeared, Wilhelm 
Meister was noticed by American critics. In the Portfolio” for 
1820, and the Museum’ for 1822, appear rather noncommittal re- 
marks about the “sacred” book’s “singular structure.” And in 
1824, reviewing a German edition of Goethe’s Works, the North 
American praises them all without reservation, considering the 
later works to be “characterized by dignity, composure, and de- 
liberation,” and recommending Wilhelm Meister in particular as 
an “instructive subject of consideration to any, who are desirous 
of becoming acquainted with fine writing.”* The Portfolio, in that 
same year, comments favorably on the North American essay, 
saying that it “contains some good writing and just criticism.”° 
Yet in 1827, the New York Mirror maintains that Wilhelm Meister 
“abounds in absurdities.”» Thus at the very outset of Wilhelm 
Meister’s career, even considering the superficial and vague 
nature of these remarks, we find the later controversy fore- 
shadowed. 

The earliest extensive evaluation of the book is the thirty-two 
page essay found in the Southern Reviewin 1829. The writer’s 
reactions were mixed. Although he felt that Wilhelm Meister was 
“a novel of striking interest and great power,” he yet was “not very 
sanguine in [his] expectations, that Wilhelm Meister will ever be- 
come popular with mere English readers of either Hemisphere.” 
And while he felt that there were “circumstances in the plot, 


which... are essentially abhorrent from our manners and preju- 
dices,” he could still find the “interest... well sustained.” And 
if he found that “much... revolts us,” he nevertheless called the 


book “intensely stirring,” and predicted that Wilhelm Meister was 
«destined to a fame as lasting as that of any work of genius, which 
has ever been produced.” ’ 

Patently hostile is the Reverend Andrews Norton, editor of the 
Select Journal, who in 1833 attacked the novel violently. He un- 
hesitatingly called Wilhelm Meister “a vulgar, childish, immoral 
tale” and felt that any possible influence of Goethe would “imply a 
revolution of taste, of moral sentiments, of philosophy, and of re- 
ligious faith, as improbable as it would be disastrous.”® In a 
forty-three page essay, Norton extracts quotes from many reviews 
of the book, contradicting favorable criticism and vilifying the 
writer of any such review in addition. 

Two years later we find a theologian extremely favorable to 
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both Goethe and to Wilhelm Meister. Writing in the New York 
Literary and Theological Review in 1835, Leonard Woods remarked 
on “the peculiar justice and delicacy of |Goethe’s] description of 
the female character|s]” who “live and breathe.” He dismissed 
any charges of immorality and defended the work as suitable for 
American taste on the grounds that “the sole merit of the work of 
art consists in the manner in which the material is treated,” and 
concluded that Wilhelm Meister was “especially beneficial in 
counteracting the misanthropic tendencies of much of the literature 
of the present day.”° Woods’ attitude was, of course, in direct 
contrast to William Ware’s, expressed in the Christian Examiner 
for 1839. Ware felt that “Wilhelm Meister teache[s] the soverignty 
[sic] of Impulse of yielding to passion and neglecting life’s respon- 
sibilities.”'° Counteracting this statement, however, is that of 
George H. Calvert, who, in the Southern Literary Messenger, wrote 
that “Wilhelm Meister is the greatest piece of prose fiction ever 
produced.” 

Thus far critical opinion appears to be rather balanced. In 
1840, Emerson too followed this pattern: in a single paragraph in 
the Dial, he is “charmed with the insight |of Wilhelm Meister],” but 
found “there actual men and women even too faithfully painted.” 
That same year, one Warburton entitled his essay in the Knicker- 
bocker, “A Bone Picking With Old Goethe,”** and his remarks on 
Wilhelm Meister were just that. And Godey’s for 1841 objected to 
the book from “a moral point of view.” 4 

In a later Christian Examiner review, C. C. Felton, rejoicing 
in what he felt was the end of “German speculation” indulged by 
“Faddists,” was delighted that “even Goethe’s licentious novels 
have ceased to be considered ‘religious even to piety,’” but could 
in 1842, be “sensibly” regarded as “the most licentious and de- 
testable work of modern literature.”** To round out this decade, 
there is a brief compliment paid Wilhelm Meister by the author of 
the essay on “German Novelists” which appeared in the Southern 
Review of 1844,‘ and a rather noncommittal mention in the 1851 
issue of the Democratic Review of the “clearness of the typography 
which characterizes the publications of Messers Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields.” *” 

The articles of the foregoing period are sporadic, and as may 
be seen, they still differ in tone and attitude toward Wilhelm 
Meister. But in 1851, obviously precipitated by the publication of 
the fourth American edition (the one with the clear typography), 
there appeared some six periodical reviews of the novel. At this 
point there seems to be no question that Wilhelm Meister had 
gained a great deal in the way of approbation from the reviewers. 
For out of the six, one, already mentioned, is noncommittal, one 
hostile, and four decidedly favorable.. 

The Southern Quarterly, for example, felt that Wilhelm Meister 
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was “a book of study, designed for meditation,” and that the “charm 
and beauty... reconcile the reader to the wanderings of the author 
and hero.” The reviewer expected the reader “to pore and muse... 
not simply read.”'* And while Graham’s found “coarse incidents,” 
it yet felt the book contained “lofty idealism and mystical religious 
sentiment,” and recommended that it be “read many times to be 
thoroughly appreciated.”?° 

The Duyckinck brothers, writing in the Literary World, called 
the book “truthful, just, and harmonious” and felt that it “must take 
and hold its place as one of the world’s imperishable classics.”?° 
Favorable too is the estimate of the Christian Examiner. In a 
change of tone from 1839 and 1842, it now believed that Wilhelm 
Meister “always instructs and most often pleases,” that it is “a 
medley of brilliant observations, of grotesque occurrences, and of 
profound criticisms.” *" 

Opposing these favorable reviews of the 1851 edition is the 
opinion of the Southern Literary Messenger that year. While call- 
ing the work “one of the most striking that the Century has brought 
forth,” the writer yet saw “nothing in this story of incestuous love 
and its hapless consequences, so worthy of unqualified approba- 
tion.” No damnation was too severe. The treatment of Mignon was 
“an illustration of what we conceive to be the most pernicious ele- 
ment in his writings” and an example of “the insidious manner in 
which [Goethe | saps and undermines the foundations of moral life.” 
The work as a whole was “a production of the highest talent pros- 
tituted to the narration of lascivious scenes and stories... [and] 
licentious descriptions.” The final verdict is that Goethe was guilty 
of “undermining all that is honorable or holy amongst men.” 7” 

Five years later, once again in the Messenger, Thomas Hol- 
combe echoed these sentiments. In reviewing Lewes’ Life and 
Works of Goethe, Holcombe paused to pass judgment on Wilhelm 
Meister: “Our charges against |[Goethe]|,” wrote Holcombe, “are 
two: (1) the poison of pantheistic infidelity...is dissolved in a 
menstruum of intoxicating poetry; and (2) his views of life are 
material and sensual.” Wilhelm Meister is summarily dismissed 
as “an entertaining but vulgar story of low life,” which “cannot but 
chill the admiration of readers who acknowledge religious obliga- 
tions.””* 

Between 1856, when the Lewes work on Goethe appeared, and 
1865, when Wilhelm Meister was again reissued by Ticknor, there 
were no further significant notices of the novel in American peri- 
odicals. The American printing of the R. D. Boylan translation in 
1857 caused little stir. 

Writing in the North American in 1865, Henry James reviewed 
a new edition of the Carlyle translation. He “explicitly recom- 
mend[s| its perusal... to all such persons... as feel that it be- 
hooves them to attach a meaning to life.” James’ praise was 
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unqualified: “It is a priceless bogk... it is... great.—” And while 
“there are good books written every day,” James conceded, “this 
one is a specimen of the grand manner.” 

Few other articles in the nineteenth century are significant 
enough to warrant our attention. One, however, is that by George 
Parsons Lathrop in the Atlantic for June, 1874. By this time, we 
must remember that the book had been available and the subject of 
evaluative analysis for fifty years. Not much more appears to be 
called for, since Wilhelm Meister, in spite of its controversial re- 
ception, had then taken on the dimensions of a classic. Lathrop’s 
tone, for the most part, is eulogistic; the question of morality is 
totally ignored. The novel, although it was “a treasure of in- 
exhaustible suggestion” containing a “depth and variety of absorbed 
thought,” still, according to Lathrop, made “the mental discov- 
eries...so wholly the subject of attention... [that there is] no 
warmth and enjoyment left.””° Thus fifty years after its first 
translation into English— eighty years after its original publica- 
tion — Wilhelm Meister still evoked mixed feelings. 

By 1880 Wilhelm Meister had become “one of Goethe’s un- 
fashionable productions,” according to Potter’s American Monthly 
for that year.”° And notwithstanding the fact that, according to a 
recent study, there were 131 references to Wilhelm Meister in 
American periodicals from 1860-1900,” further discussion of the 
book’s reception would disclose only indiscriminate eulogizing; 
Goethe, like Shakespeare with the nineteenth-century critics, was 
esteemed more aS a monument than as a mere writer. A notable 
exception to this generalization occurred just last year when Pro- 
fessor Irvin Stock’s excellent essay on Wilhelm Meister appeared 
in the March issue of PMLA.”°® 

In concluding this summary of Wilhelm Meister’s reception in 
America, I should make passing mention of B. W. Wells’ provoca- 
tive comments in the Sewanee Review of 1893. “Wilhelm Meis- 
ter,” Wells claimed, “opened a boundless field to the novelists of 
the future.... Mezster had an influence on [American] fiction that 
can be traced for two generations.”*° Although I do not intend to 
pursue these influences here, no study of reception can ignore at 
least suggesting them. 

Actually the influence of the book on American literature is a 
deep one, and one that continues, albeit indirectly, to the present. 
Without going into a separate thorough study, I can do little more 
than allude to the powerful impact that Wilhelm Meister has had on 
American thought and literature. 

Raptures flow from the pens of such thinkers and writers as 
James Freeman Clarke, Margaret Fuller, Emerson, Melville, 
Thoreau, Irving, Poe, Longfellow, James, and Howells. These 
figures give Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister direct credit for specific 
inspiration they have received. The novel’s influence may be seen 
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in at least some of their works, and, in addition, in some of the 
works of Henry Adams, Jack London, Sinclair Lewis, Thomas 
Wolfe, and Sherwood Anderson, to name but a few. 

The list could be extended almost indefinitely. Without more 
direct proof, however, it would be dangerous to do more than 
speculate on the possibilities of cause and effect. There neverthe- 
less is enough evidence of popularity and polemic, and suggestions 
of imitation, to demand for Wilhelm Meister a place of ungrudging 
recognition in the foundations of our fiction, and a secure niche in 
the chronicles of intellectual taste in America. 
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REVIEWS 
RECENT STUDIES OF NICOLE ORESME 


One encounters many discrepancies in references to the biog- 
raphy of Maistre Nicole Oresme despite the fact that three reliable 
and comprehensive sketches are available: F. Meunier, Essai sur 
la vie et les oeuvres de Nicole Ovesme (Paris, 1857); P. Féret, La 
Faculté de théologie de Paris...moyen age, II (Paris, 1896), pp. 
289-304; E. Amman in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, XI 
(Paris, 1932), col. 1405-1410. A compact summary of those data 
shows that Nicole Oresme was born ca. 1323 in Normandy. He en- 
rolled in the College of Navarre in Paris in 1348, and served as its 
Grand Master from 1356 to 1361. He became canon of La Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris in 1363 and dean of the cathedral of Rouen the 
following year. He served as chaplain for King Charles V and as 
his translator of Aristotle from 1370 to 1377. He was consecrated 
as a bishop in 1378, holding the bishopric of Lisieux until his death 
in 1382. 

Nicole Oresme stands forth as a precursor of Galileo and of 
Descartes in certain significant aspects of learning. Although he 
was always eager to reconcile his secular observations incontro- 
vertibly with the tenets of the Church, he was a leader in the re- 
naissance of scholarship in France during the fourteenth century. 
That is quite clear in the case of Le Livre de Yconomique com- 
posed in 1374. More than a century was to elapse before it was 
published by Antoine Vérard at Paris in 1489. The editio princeps 
is virtually as unreliable as it is inaccessible. Thanks to the as- 
siduous training and scientific labor of Professor Albert Douglas 
Menut, one may consult a truly critical edition of the tract. It 
covers pages 781-853 of part 5 of volume XLVII (1957) of the new 
series of the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia.’ 

Le Livre de Yconomique is a French version of a Latin trans- 
lation of the Greek treatise known as Aristotle’s Economics. That 
term used to mean merely the orderly administration of family 
economy or the management of a household. Husbandry must have 
interested Charles V keenly in 1374, for in that year the king had 
Oresme translate the Yconomique and also had a French transla- 
tion made from the Latin original of Pietro Crescenzi’s Rustican. 
It might be argued that that royal interest gave the fillip to Jean de 
Brie’s Bon Berger and to Jean Boutillier’s Somme Rurale.’ At any 
rate, the extension of economics to political economy did not be- 
come perceptible until the sixteenth century. 
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The French text of Le Livre de Yconomique is extant in ten 
manuscripts. Menut justifies his choice of MS. 223 in the Munici- 
pal Library of Avranches, folios 329a-348c. This manuscript, 
bearing the siglum A, presents the basic draft of the first redaction 
and, in the margins, has all the emendations included in the second 
redaction. Its dialect is evidently Norman. To the French text, 
Menut joins a parallel English translation for him who runs away 
from Old French prose. He also publishes a critical edition of the 
literal Latin translation made from the Greek original in 1267 by 
William de Moerbeke.* It is limited to the first and third chapters 
of Aristotle; the second chapter is considered spurious. That Latin 
version had superseded two others made from the Arabic interme- 
diary of Averrhoes: an earlier one by Pedro Gallego and a subse- 
quent one by Armengaud Blazius. 

The precedent for translating didactic treatises into the ver- 
nacular had been set a century before the Yconomique, e.g., Ma- 
hieu le Vilain went back to Aristotle’s Greek in 1270 and Hagin le 
Juif rendered Abraham ibn Ezra’s Hebrew into French in 1273. To 
be sure, what Nicole Oresme transposed into French was not de- 
rived from a Greek or Hebrew original but rather from a Latin 
intermediary. In view of the circumstances, however, that was 
quite venial. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire, the famous translator of 
Aristotle into modern French, thought that *L’oeuvre d’Oresme 
est faite avec le plus grand soin... A l’époque out vivait Oresme, 
il n’existait peut-étre point en Europe un autre homme capable 
d’en faire autant que lui.” In fact, it was not until 1554 that the 
first French translation of Aristotle’s Economics was made di- 
rectly from the Greek by Gabriel Bounin. 

In the case of the Yconomique —as Menut has pointed out al- 
ready — Oresme deviated from the Latin source in boththe internal 
and external presentation. He treated the Latin intermediary as 
freely as Jacques Amyot was to treat the original Greek of Plu- 
tarch two centuries later. Occasionally in the Yconomique, one 
word is rendered by two or more French synonyms; an obscure 
passage prompts a short interpolation;a concept which had become 
totally alien to the intellectual climate of the fourteenth century is 
omitted intentionally. In order to adapt Peripatetic precepts to 
Christian doctrine in a work patronized by a king fond of theologi- 
cal disquisition, Oresme added a running commentary twice as 
long as the text itself. His favorite works of reference are Eccle- 
siasticus and the Letters of Symmachus. Very often he repeats 
the arguments ofa contemporary expositor, Barthélemy de Bruges. 
In turn, ca. 1415, Nicole Oresme’s Yconomique was plagiarized by 
Laurent de Premierfait who was patronized by the duke Jean, a 
younger brother of Charles V. Menut has shown elsewhere that 
the two versions ane confused in the sumptuously illumined manu- 
script 927 of Rouen.* 
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To appraise Oresme properly, one must realize that his frame 
of reference substituted theology for history; that his syntax is 
cumbersome and unpolished; that his style is expository and pe- 
destrian. Such clumsiness is noticeable throughout his work asa 
translator: Le Quadripartit de Ptolomée in 1360; Ethique in 1370; 
Politiques in 1373; Yconomique in 1374; Ciel et Monde in 1377. 
Perhaps that is why Piaget, then Brunot, and recently Wartburg 
have failed to recognize the real contribution Oresme made to the 
evolution of French. On the other hand, the Dutch scholar Knops 
has demonstrated that Oresme was far ahead of his contemporar- 
ies in coining neologisms.® This fact becomes obvious if one com- 
pares his vocabulary with that of translators like Evrart de Conty 
who rendered Aristotle’s Problemata into French in1380. At times 
Nicole Oresme’s lexical creativity smacks of pedantry. For in- 
stance, Menut remarks (on page 801) that the word superastateur, 
denoting a manager, “appears to be Oresme’s own creation of a 
learned equivalent for the Latin praepositus, meaning superintend- 
ent; it appears to be constructed from superstare, to stand over.” 
That coinage was certainly counterfeit. The Latin praepositus had 
become pvevost in twelfth-century French; a verb aprevostir, 
“mettre a la téte,” was used in the thirteenth century; an abstract 
noun prevotize, “surveillance,” appeared in the fourteenth century.® 
Usually Oresme was forced to devise innovations by the need to 
express accurately certain concepts previously lacking in the 
French language. That condition did not obtain in the case of Fran- 
cois Rabelais or of Léon Daudet, who responded gleefully to an 
inner urge to embellish modern French. Furthermore, many of 
Nicole Oresme’s neologisms survive as the first examples in any 
modern language to express precise ideas in economics, in philos- 
ophy, and in political science. Menut, who is preparing a compre- 
hensive word-list based upon all of Oresme’s French works, has 
already collected 250 terms coined by Oresme in the Ethique and 
still in current usage.’ 

Nicole Oresme’s four translations of Aristotle exerted a last- 
ing influence upon intellectual advancement, but his most original 
work is Le Traité de la premiere invention des monnaies. He 
translated it ca. 1367 from his own Tractatus de mutationibus mo- 
netarum. It is an economic tract attacking the debasement of the 
currency in France. It was edited in 1864 by M. L. Wolowski and 
again in 1956 by C. Johnson and R. A. Mynors. 

In 1366 Nicole Oresme derived his Livre des Divinacions from 
his Latin Tractatus contra judiciarios astronomos. George W. 
Coopland edited both versions and added an English translation of 
the French text in Nicole Oresme and the Astrologers (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952). The same French text has been plagiarized by 
Eustache Deschamps in 1393 as Demoustracions contre sortileges 
and has been rendered into Latin independently in 1411. 
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Menut has announced a new edition of Le Livre de Politiques,” 
now available in the 1489 incunabulum of Antoine Vérard. When 
Nicole Oresme translated it from Durand d’Auvergne’s Latin ver- 
sion of Aristotle, he added a commentary. It is this commentary 
which lies at the base of the Latin Somnium Viridarii, paraphrased 
in a superior style as Le Songe du Verger. As an allegory in 
prose, it pits a knight who upholds the civil law of the realm against 
a cleric who defends the papal authority. Who was the author? It 
has been attributed to so many writers that critics prefer to evade 
the question. As early as 1612, however, Melchior Goldast attrib- 
uted it to Nicole Oresme. Now a detailed analysis by Robert Bos- 
suat treats that attribution as plausible and ascribes to Oresme 
the simultaneous composition in 1377 of the Latin and French ver- 
sions.° 

One could go on expatiating at length upon the productivity of 
the most prolific translator among those patronized by Charles V. 
Let it suffice to refer to the numerous titles listed in the general 
bibliographies of Nicole Oresme compiled by Emile Bridrey in 
1906, by Ernst Borchert in 1934, by Menut in 1940, and by George 
W. Coopland in 1952. Menut has added a supplement to the last 
one, and Bossuat gives eight pertinent titles’° There are five 
more studies not recorded as yet: Menut, Mod. Lang. Forum, XXX 
(1945), pp. 66-76, “Habitable Land— Oresme and Columbus;” L. 
Thorndike, Jsis, KLV (1954), pp. 145-152 & XLVI (1955), pp. 357- 
360, “Nicole Oresme and Meteorclogica;” P. Duhem, Systéme du 
Monde, VII (1956), “Nicole Oresme et ses disciples parisiens;” O. 
Pedersen, Nicole Oresme og...haus Skrift Le Livre du Ciel (Co- 
penhagen, 1956); L. M. McCarthy, an edition of Nicole Oresme’s 
Traictie de l’Espere (Toronto, 1957). Finally a corpus of Oresme’s 
Latin tracts will be forthcoming from Marshall Clagett, who will 
append an English translation. 

Today it is premature to attempt a definitive evaluation of Ni- 
cole Oresme’s varied writings. Anyone who has had occasion to . 
consult the editions published by Menut so far hopes ardently that 
he will soon complete his other projects based on Oresme’s French 
works. He will thereby make available a documentation indispen- 
sable to those who trace the history of ideas in the Middle Ages 
and also to those who study the evolution of French lexicography. 


The University of Texas RAPHAEL LEVY 


1. Menut’s edition was also issued as an offprint in 1958. 

2. Dates for these Old French texts are indicated in Zts. rom. Phil., 
Beiheft 98 (1957), 31. 

3. Cf. Johns Hopkins Studies Rom. Lit. Lang., VII (1927), 27. 

4, Rom. Phil., IV (1950), 55-62. Menut has announced an edition of the 
version of Laurent de Premierfait. 
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0. J. P. H. Knops, Etude sur la traduction frangaise de la Morale a Ni- 
comache (Groningen, 1952). 

6. Graetz, History of the Jews, III (1894), 343; Godefroy, I, 358a; Johns 
Hopkins Studies Rom. Lit. Lang., extra vol. V (1932), 675b. 

7. Menut, Maistre Nicole Oresme: Le Livre de Ethiques (New York, 
1940), 79-82. The special vocabulary of Ethiques resembles closely 
that of Politiques and of Yconomique. 

8. Cf. Revue Ling. Rom., XXI (1957), 142. 

9. Le Moyen Age, LII (1947), 83-130. Le Songe du Verger is available 
in the 1731 edition of J. L. Brunet; Bossuat calls it a “médiocre tran- 
scription.” 

10. Menut, Symposium, XI (1957), 144; R. Bossuat, Manuel Bibliographi- 
que Lit. Fran. Moyen Age (Melun, 1951 & 1955), items 5499, 5500, 5500 
bis, 7032, 7033, 7034, 7035, 7036. 


Felix Raymond Freudmann: The Memoirs of Madame de la Guette. 
A Study. Geneva, Droz, and Paris, Minard, 1957. 104 pp. 


This short, compact, and methodical study of one of the lesser 
known of the numerous authentic and spurious memoirs relating 
incidents of the Fronde uprising, clearly demonstrates the extent 
and soundness of Mr. Freudmann’s historical scholarship, as well 
as his remarkable modesty, unpretentiousness and intellectual in- 
tegrity. ‘ 

A quick perusal of his concluding remarks (pp. 91-93) tells us 
quite candidly what the author justifiably thinks he has accom- 
plished. After having closely examined in his first chapter the 
vexing question of the authenticity of the Mémoires de Madame de 
La Guette, Mr. Freudmann wisely feels that there is not quite 
enough evidence to conclude. Madame de La Guette actually did 
exist; many of the events mentioned in the Mémoires ascribed to 
her actually did take place. But, although several historians have 
relied and are still relying on these Mémoires as much as they do, 
for instance, on the authentic ones of Madame de Motteville or of 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Mr. Freudmann convincingly shows 
that it is doubtful whether the real Madame de la Guette actually 
wrote these Mémoires, as it is indeed far from certain that the 
happenings they mention and describe are all authentic. 

On the basis of his very substantial and richly documented 
third chapter, the author concludes further that the Mémoires are 
a document of questionable historical value. In spite of its negative 
nature, this conclusion in itself may well be one of the most im- 
portant contributions of this study. For, because of the importance 
of the period embraced by the Mémoires (roughly 1630-1670) and 
especially of some of the events mentioned in some detail (the 
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blockade of Paris in 1649, the military operations of Turenne and 
of the Duke de Lorraine in Brie in 1652, the alleged secret mission 
of Madame de La Guette to rebellious Bordeaux in 1652-53, etc.,) 
the Mémoires are only too tempting a storehouse of historical data 
for scholars interested in this period and these events. 

On the question of the artistic merits of the Mémoires de Ma- 
dame de La Guette, the author concludes, after having studied in 
his second chapter the composition and the style, and in his fifth 
chapter the tone and the characterization, that the book has very 
definite and worthwhile literary merits, so many and so distin- 
guished indeed that their very existence “lends actual support to 
the view that the book is the work of a trained novelist” (p. 93). 
But what Mr. Freudmann appears to value even more is the fact 
that the Mémoires afford the curious reader such a striking pic- 
ture of a certain segment of French society toward the middle of 
the 17th century. It is to their value as a “sociological document,” 
to the many vivid details they give of the mores and attitudes of 
the day, that the author devotes his fourth chapter. 

Whether these merits — literary and documentary — are of suf- 
ficient distinction to cause readers to flock to the Mémoires is 
doubtful, and it does not appear that Mr. Freudmann expects such 
a phenomenon to occur. Yet, at a time when our knowledge of the 
Grand Siécle is being effectively overhauled by contemporary 
scholarship— literary and historical— Mr. Freudmann’s limited, 
but original and scholarly contribution will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged both by historians of the Fronde —especially those interested 
in the repercussions of the revolt inthe provinces — and by literary 
scholars and critics interested in the development of narrative 
prose writing in France, and more particularly, in the problem of 
the influence of the then quite popular genre illustrated by Madame 
de La Guette on the development of fiction writing in France. 


Yale University GEORGES MAY 


Helmut Hatzfeld: Trends and Styles in Twentieth-Century French 
Literature. Washington, The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1957. 262 pp. 


A comprehensive work on the French literature of the past 
fifty years is doubtless a huge and thorny undertaking with little 
chance of uncontested success. The intricacy of literary tenden- 
cies, the enormous number of works on which time has not yet 
given its final verdict, the lack of adequate perspective make it al- - 
most impossible to single out distinctly the main forces operating 
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in the complicated literary scene and to do justice to the works 
which, by virtue of their literary merits, deserve to survive. It is 
not surprising if some critics take issue with Professor Hatzfeld’s 
book, which cannot satisfy the taste, the interest, and the prefer- 
ences of all the students of this particular literary period. But 
whatever the criticism against the book may be, any attempts at 
presenting some points of orientation, some generalizations how- 
ever incomplete to serve as a temporary guide, should be wel- 
comed as a contribution to the final literary history to be written 
of twentieth-century French literature. 

Professor Hatzfeld’s presentation covers the period extending 
from about 1900 to 1955. The title of the book, Trends and 
Styles..., clearly indicates the author’s intent. The two terms, 
however, should perhaps not be considered as two separate aspects 
of literature, but one as a function of the other, since literary 
trends entail distinctive stylistic features of the representative 
works. The study of stylistic characteristics common to groups of 
writers of a certain epoch will be of great help in defining or de- 
scribing a literary tendency. In this regard one might say that the 
last chapter, “Collective Stylistic Achievements,” analyzing the 
predominant stylistic features of twentieth-century French litera- 
ture, is the most significant in the book. 

The trends that Professor Hatzfeld intends to examine in his 
study are illustrated by works rather than by authors, and the 
works discussed are mainly novels, poetry and drama being of 
peripheral importance. This method of grouping works to illus- 
trate a literary tendency presents some unavoidable difficulties. 
Most of the writers receive a fragmentary treatment, their works 
appearing in more than one chapter. The reader may thus even- 
tually see the trend, but he is bound to lose sight of the individual 
author as a whole. 

Professor Hatzfeld states that his presentation “steers a mid- 
dle course between a literary history anda literary essay.” How- 
ever, this reviewer’s impression is that the book lacks the objec- 
tivity and impartiality of a history and the critical qualities of an 
essay. A literary history would have sacrificed the preferences of 
the author and would have been less hospitable to a considerable 
number of works of no real literary significance. It would have 
been more selective and objective. Nor can the work be considered 
an essay. The treatment of the subject is descriptive rather than 
critical. The author tends to enumerate rather than to appraise. 
Moreover, the scope of the problems is too broad and involved to 
be embraced in an essay. Professor Hatzfeld’s work, bristling 
with names and titles, is something of a literary panorama, in 
which literature is presented neither as a sequence of historical 
developments nor as a critical assessment of literary problems 
but rather as a prism of literary phenomena “reductible to a 
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unity.” This unity underlying the literary panorama is to be found 
in “a kind of anti-réalisme,” e., a tendency to deform reality, 
whether in the form of “an unconscious surrealism or a brutal 
vulgarity.” 

In an introductory chapter of the book the author gives a pic- 
ture of the catastrophic situation of literature against the general 
background of cultural tendencies to which it is always anchored. 
The general trend of culture as expressed in science, psychology, 
sociology, philosophy, religion, art, etc., is characterized by the 
search for a super-reality which transcends the limits of the ra- 
tional world, by the advent of the irrational which disintegrates all 
the traditional concepts of reality and the logical order of the 
world. Literature is viewed by Professor Hatzfeld as being inevi- 
tably and strongly marked by these cultural tendencies manifesting 
themselves in particular stylistic features and other general char- 
acteristics of the artifacts. Literary anti-réalisme is to be con- 
strued as the refusal to copy an obvious reality for its own sake, 
in the nineteenth-century sense. Its purpose is to reveal a hidden 
and irrational reality. In this respect it is realistic in its own 
way, in the irrationalistic sense, since it tends to portray a world 
not reductible to common logical terms. This irrational realism, 
which rejects .reason in favor of a weird form of intuition, devel- 
oped three new technical procedures in French literature: the 
monologue intérieur, the steam-of-consciousness technique, and 
the simultaneous narration of different events. From these sur- 
realistic and unanimistic tendencies are derived the two great 
stylistic achievements of twentieth-century literature, i.e., the 
creation of “a doubly transfigured language capable of representing 
adequately the new structure of a fanciful world and of telescoping 
several planes.” 

In the light of these general views Professor Hatzfeld presents 
the various facets of the literary prism as expressed by a selec- 
tion of supposedly typical works, of which he gives, for the read- 
er’s convenience, three kinds of analyses: “a summary analysis... 
in the case of most authors...;a brief analysis of representative 
works which as morally objectionable... many people will not care 
to read...; an extensive analysis of voluminous works that very 
few people will have read.” The first chapter, “Individual and 
Group in Tension,” includes in the same category such works as 
Les Hommes de bonne volonté, Les Thibault, La Chronique des 
Pasquier, Les Conquévants and La Condition humaine, and works 
by Montherlant, Saint-Exupéry and others,’ some of them of sec- 
ondary importance, to illustrate their common concern with the 
relations or conflict between individualism and collectivism, the 
individual personality and the organized group devouring it or 
strengthening its power —the latter a trend finding expression in | 
political and economical theories before entering the domain of 
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fiction. Under the heading of “The Voices of Sex, Earth and Clan” 
(Chap. II), Professor Hatzfeld puts together Anna de Noailles, 
Gabrielle Colette, Maurice Barrés, Jean Giono, Ferdinand Ramuz, 
the brothers Tharaud, and Albert Gaius to describe the forces of 
animalistic instincts, the spirit of attachment to the soil in the 
form of a pagan airedse panique,” and the unconscious bonds of 
race, as expressed in fiction. The third chapter, “Introspection. 
New Aspects of Love. Acte gratuit,” presents the three facets of a 
new trend, perhaps the most important and significant of all, 
stemming from the discoveries made in the hidden recesses of the 
human soul-- the subconscious. Masters of introspection such as 
Proust, Mauriac, Gide, Duhamel, Green, Lenormand, and a host of 
minor ones who, with the help of Freud, revealed the secret depths 
of man’s soul, are treated here to illustrate new aspects of love 
relations, especially abnormal and conjugal, the irresistible urge 
called acte gratuit, the demoniac attraction to despair and suicide, 
the yielding to the absurd and destructive forces of life. Professor 
Hatzfeld points out that the subconscious, which became a challenge 
to writers of the twentieth century, has been a super-reality to 
Christianity from Saint Paul and the Fathers of the Church down to 
medieval philosophers and the great mystics of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Had not Protestantism, the Enlightenment, and Liberalism 
covered these depths of introspection with silence and negation, 
one would not have needed Dr. Freud to rediscover them. Under 
“Forms of Evasion: Exoticism, Fancy, Dream” (Chap. IV) are 
grouped works by Morand, Valery Larbaud, Céline, Malraux, Four- 
nier, Maurois, Giraudoux, Saint-Exupéry, and others, including 
Francoise Sagan. Chap. VI, “The Existentialist Engagement,” deals 
with Sartre, de Beauvoir, Camus, Anouilh. Chap. VI, “Spirituality,” 
is centered on the writers Professor Hatzfeld seems to admire 
most — Claudel, Bernanos, Marcel, Weil, etc. Chap. VII, “Abstract 
Art and Pure Poetry,” is concerned with works related to surreal- 
ism and to the theory and practice of pure poetry. In the eighth or 
final chapter, “Collective Stylistic Achievements,” Professor Hatz- 
feld analyzes competently and with abundant illustrations the gen- 
eral stylistic features predominant in the broad literary picture 
given in the book. Although stylistic peculiarities have been ex- 
amined throughout the study in each particular case, this last 
chapter gives a comprehensive view on the matter. 

A short review cannot, indeed, offer an exhaustive picture of a 
book of such scope and do justice to its author. Although its com- 
position in many instances lacks clarity and the impelling power of 
logic, due to the use of.a highly abstract and heavy phraseology, the 
work on the whole is a stimulating one, since it airs many ques- 
tions and problems of controversial nature. The selection of works 
to illustrate the various literary trends is not always convincing. 
The very idea of “trend” as presented by Professor Hatzfeld 
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remains too broad and vague tq form a real and well individuated 
literary tendency. “Voices of Sex, Earth and Clan,” “Introspec- 
tion. New Aspects of Love. Acte gratuit,” “Forms of Evasion; 
Exoticism, Fancy, Dream,” etc., are labels which suggest such a 
variety of themes as to leave the reader with no definite idea of 
the nature and characteristics of a literary tendency. The variety 
and heterogeneity of writers treated under the various chapter 
headings indicate clearly the vagueness of the principle. Moreover, 
are the “voices of sex, earth and clan,” and “exoticism, fancy, 
dream” literary phenomena which appeared for the first time in 
literature during the twentieth century? It is to be noted in par- 
ticular that the works grouped under “voices of sex,...” etc. have 
little in common to warrant the denomination of a literary trend. 
Professor Hatzfeld’s presentation is made from a marked 
Catholic standpoint. Although the author states that the judgment 
passed on the literary works examined is “mainly functional, 
structural and aesthetic,” and that any “moral criticism is—as 
much as possible — in close connection with the artistic appraisal,” 
he leaves the definite impression that the only criterion used to 
distinguish good from bad literature is the moral one. The artistic 
appraisal is heavily dependent upon the moral appraisal. The au- 
thor’s preferences are for works which portray Catholic spiritual- 
ity; his dislikes go to those which debase human dignity by depart- 
ing from Christian principles. This strict moralistic approach to 
twentieth-century literature inevitably leads to a total condemna- 
tion of many of its great works. Professor Hatzfeld’s religious 
spirit seems at times to go beyond the strictest orthodoxy and to 
lead him to subscribe to principles which should not be accepted 
without reservations. This stricture applies especially to Chap. 
III, where he takes a glimpse at Claudel and Mauriac’s conception 
of love. According to this conception, which Professor Hatzfeld 
considers to be the true one, all forms of human love, including 
that for the family, are an obstacle to real love—love for God. 
“Tout amour humain se dresse contre l’unique Amour,” it usurps 
the place belonging to God. Human love is therefore only conceiv- 
able as a “sacrificial detour to the Love of God” as portrayed 
perhaps in Le Baiser au Lépreux, L’Annonce faite a Marie, and 
similar works, where love becomes a means of dreadful torture, 
the means by which victims are immolated on the altar of religious 
fanaticism. These forms of love should rather be regarded per- 
haps as pathological cases; for, if they were the true ones, they 
would certainly give the darkest and most inhuman view of Chris- 
tian life. The love for God does not categorically exclude the love 
for His creatures. It seems rather that the love for God’s other 
creatures is a necessary step toward the love of God. No one can 
love God by torturing another human being under any circum- — 
stance. Professor Hatzfeld’s assertion (p. 95) that “there exists a 
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fundamental hate between the sexes” (a statement made on the au- 
thority of Proust, Gide, etc.) is a gratuitous one from the Christian 
viewpoint. And the criticism leveled by some Catholic critics at 
Mauriac and Claudel’s conception of love as degrading the sacra- 
mental dignity of marriage seems to be well apropos and cannot be 
dismissed easily. 

Professor Hatzfeld’s book contains a most useful basic bibliog- 
raphy. It is regrettable that the footnotes are printed at the end of 
the volume, an unfortunate practice dictated by excessive printing 
costs which tend to defeat the very purpose in having footnotes at 
all. Among misprints noticed here and there, this reviewer wishes 
to point out that Camus’ date of birth (p. 149) is 1913, not 1903. 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse, N. Y.) GIOVANNI GULLACE 


1. For an exhaustive treatment of the subject see C. J. Hubbard’s dis- 
sertation, The Individual and the Group in French Literature since 1914 
(Washington, The Catholic University of America Press, 1955) where one 
hundred forty novels and essays by seventy-eight authors are given to 
illustrate the relations between the individual and the group. 


Sylvia Townsend Warner. Marcel Proust on Art and Literature, 
1896-1919. Greenwich Editions, Meridian Books Inc., 1958. 416 
pp. 

Walter A. Strauss. Proust and Literature. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1957. 263 pp. 

Elizabeth Czoniczer. Quelques Antécédents de A la Recherche du 
temps perdu. Geneva, Droz, and Paris, Minard, 1957. 224 pp. 


In 1954, close on the heels of Proust’s Jean Santeuil, M. Ber- 
nard de Fallois edited another volume containing essays most of 
which had previously been unpublished: Contre Sainte-Beuve suivi 
de Nouveaux Mélanges. Marcel Proust on ART AND LITERATURE 
is the title under which appears the American edition of Sylvia 
Townsend Warner’s brilliant translation of the volume. The trans- 
lation was published simultaneously in England under the more 
easily recognizable title: By way of Sainte-Beuve (Chatto & Win- 
dus). Otherwise the two editions are identical. A brief, helpful, and 
pleasing six-page “translator’s note” has taken the place of M. de 
Fallois’ fifty-page preface which, in the French edition, gave a very 
full account of the genesis of the work. But, by way of compensa- 
tion, several precious pages of notes accompany the text. Mrs. 
Warner has done a first-rate job, the jobof a translator who is also 
familiar with all of Proust’s work, a discreet and sure guide to an 
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understanding of the text. The volume itself is as important as 
Jean Santeuil. It contains two separate parts: the long essay 
Contre Sainte-Beuve and a series of much briefer remarks on 
topics pertaining to art and literature— some of which had been 
published earlier — written over approximately 25 years, between 
1896 and 1919. Interesting though these notes are, they are over- 
shadowed considerably by the essay on Sainte-Beuve. 

In her preface, Mrs. Warner rapidly situates the work against 
the background of Proust’s life, in that difficult period of time 
which followed his mother’s death, and indicates the double signif- 
icance of the essay: as a first synthesis of some— though by no 
means all— of the underlying themes of his later novel; as a state- 
ment of Proust’s own critical theories and position as a novelist in 
regard to one aspect of literary creation: the author’s relation to 
his work. Proust’s quarrel with Sainte-Beuve has been rather well 
analyzed by now. According to Sainte-Beuve, the personality of the 
author explains the nature of his work. Proust does not quarrel 
with that assumption, but merely with the fact that by “personality” 
Sainte-Beuve designates precisely everything that is not— accord- 
ing to Proust — that peculiar component of the artist and indeed of 
every man, the “moi” that creates. In this context Proust, one 
feels, would have reacted quite as strongly to many modern critics: 
to Sartre’s existential psychoanalysis of Baudelaire, for example, 
and indeed to the pretensions of the unwary psychoanalyst critic 
in general. 

That Proust is a literary critic of considerable stature is what 
Walter Strauss set out to show for the first time, since no exhaus- 
tive work had appeared on the subject. He systematically studies 
Proust’s critical essays as such, including the newly available 
Contre Sainte-Beuve, those passages of La Recherche which per- 
tain to literature (real essays introduced into the novel via the 
narrator; critical opinions expressed by certain characters or by 
the narrator himself, etc.) and the too-often-neglected Pastiches. 
He is well aware of the complexities of his enterprise. The reader 
of his careful, meticulous work may regret that he hit upon the 
chronological order for his book: Proust and the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Proust and the nineteenth century, Proust and his contempo- 
raries. The disadvantage of this method is great, for it leads to 
repetition and to a certain fragmentation. As the Contre Sainte- 
Beuve clearly shows, as many pages of La Recherche assert and 
re-assert, what interests Proust in the artist is a certain “quality 
of vision” which he considers alone to be really creative, the only 
source of art. When he speaks of a writer with more than perfunc- 
tory interest it is because he considers that writer as one of those 
“grands innovateurs” whom in the end alone he respected for very 
specific reasons. Dostoievsky belongs here side by side with Bal- 
zac and even Baudelaire and not in a separate, rather disappointing 
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chapter which groups the “foreign” writers somewhat arbitrarily. 
In fact all Proust’s “innovators” gain by being grouped together 
and considered in contrast with the great mass of writers whom 
Proust, unlike Gide, never mentions. It would have been revealing 
to piece together what characteristics link together these “creat” 
artists, to distinguish the common yardstick that Proust applies to 
them all. Such an approach would have given Mr. Strauss’ study 
perspective and a greater significance. For Proust quite clearly 
distinguishes in literature certain levels of achievement that do 
not attain the highest level of art, wherein for example, Saint- 
Simon does not rank with Racine, nor Flaubert with Dostoievsky. 
And perhaps it would have been well to distinguish, with the aid of 
the Goncourt pastiche, what for Proust is evicted definitely from 
the ranks of literature and why. Moreover, it is a fact that between 
1896 and 1922 Proust’s understanding of literature underwent a 
tremendous change in direct relation to the slow, long meditation 
on the place, function, and nature of art as such. This change does 
not emerge at all clearly in Mr. Strauss’ book. 

But the book is after all a thesis, a first, exhaustive gathering 
of materials valuable because it is thorough, and is presented with 
intelligence and, one feels, with understanding. Particularly sue- 
cessful and stimulating are the very perspicacious studies of the 
Pastiches difficult to handle weil and with which Mr. Strauss has 
dealt excellently. The book will be of interest to all Proustian 
scholars, also—and this is a rare quality—it should stimulate 
further work on the subject. 

Mrs. Czoniczer approaches Proust from a very different di- 
rection, one which certainly needed to be explored: the climate of 
ideas at the end of the nineteenth century. Since Marcel Proust 
withdrew early in the 1900’s into his cork-lined room, the intellec- 
tual currents which in part shaped his thought, Mrs. Czoniczer in- 
ferred, should be sought for earlier, in the last years of the nine- 
teenth century. Her book, which like Mr. Strauss’ is a thesis, 
records the facts which she has brought to light. Mrs. Czoniczer, 
in her introduction as in her title, clearly states her position, 
“Quelques antécédents de A la Recherche du temps perdu. Ten- 
dances qui peuvent avoir contribué a la cristallisation du roman 
proustien” (italics mine). The thesis therefore does not claim to 
establish influences nor to be exhaustive. It aims merely at re- 
cording some of the intellectual trends of the period. The book 
moreover is not directed at the reading public in general, but 
rather at the scholar. Mrs. Czoniczer brings to the study, or so it 
seems to this reviewer, a thorough background of knowledge of 
psychology unusual among most students of literature. 

It is more specially the realm of psychology that she explores, 
uncovering the new trends in psychology in France as they evolved 
from 1870 on: the relations between medicine and literature; the 
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place of Freud before 1914; the psychologists’ approach to the 
problems of “reality” and “personality”; the different forms of ap- 
proach to the various levels of the “unconscious” and their literary 
or even medical consequences: the cult of the past, the exploration 
of the nature of memory, etc. The “rencontres” with Proust here 
are many and Mrs. Czoniczer, as her valuable appendices and ex- 
traordinary bibliography show, has a really specialized knowledge 
of the trends she explores and throws considerable light on an as- 
pect of the history of ideas which usually gets very little attention. 
Chapter 3, which deals with Freud and psychoanalysis in France 
before 1914, is an example of a very efficient “mise au point.” 
Mrs. Czoniczer’s contention that, more than many other authors, 
Proust, through the interests of both his father and brother, was 
aware of these trends, seems quite reasonable. 

One could have wished, however, for some synthesis, some 
more fundamental grouping than the mere — and one feels somewhat 
arbitrary — link with Proust. Proust is little more than a starting 
point, or perhaps a pretext, for what is rather a set of essays on 
the history of ideas, a study which this reviewer hopes Mrs. 
Czoniczer will continue. Confronted with some excellent chapters 
— excellent but somehow unconnected—the reader wonders... 
Why Proust? Perhaps Mrs. Czoniczer herself who entitles one of 
her chapters “Une Parenthése” feels that the Proustian thread is a 
little too tenuous to hold firmly together the different facets of her 
work. And why, too, one wonders, the occasional defiant note in 
the style? There is no question at all, however, that this is an un- 
usually well-documented research thesis in a rather specialized 
realm in which the researcher is competent. 

Thus the corpus of Proustian studies steadily grows, in relation 
no doubt to the importance of a work whose interest is far from 
exhausted, and whose influence perhaps has only just begun to make 
itself felt. 


New York University GERMAINE BREE 


Neal Oxenhandler. Scandal and Parade: The Theater of Jean 


Cocteau. New Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 
1957. 284 pp. 


One of fifty books selected in 1957 by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts for typographical excellence, Mr. Oxenhandler’s 
critical study of Cocteau’s dramatic art is a very intelligent, ob- 
jective (most works on Cocteau are either panegyrical or destruc- 
tive) and well-written book. The contents warrant the handsome 
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appearance and the relatively high price of this rewritten Yale 
dissertation which was defended in 1955. The amount of space de- 
voted to the narration of Cocteau’s major plays and films is no 
doubt intended to appeal to the cultured public which may have read 
or seen only L’Aigle a deux tétes, Le Sang d’un poéte or Orphée. 
Mr. Oxenhandler’s efforts to clarify the problems posed by Coc- 
teau’s dramaturgy coupled with Wallace Fowlie’s Journals of Jean 
Cocteau (1956), and Margaret Crosland’s biography of Cocteau of 
the same year, bring into focus the portrait of the once terrible 
young man as artist. 

The first part of the title of Mr. Oxenhandler’s book requires 
some interpretation. It refers to Cocteau’s interest in shocking 
and scandalizing, publicly pronounced when the ballet Parade, with 
music by Satie and sets and costumes by Picasso, was produced in 
1917. André Gide wrote of the scandal of Parade in his Journal: 
“He knows very well that the sets, the costumes are by Picasso, 
that the music is by Satie, but he wonders if Picasso and Satie are 
not by Cocteau.” And Cocteau has not ceased to astonish since the 
night in 1912 when Diaghilev turned to the boy prodigy and said: 
“Astonish me.” He even admits that his entry into the French 
Academy in 1955 was not the inauguration of a new era of order, 
but, at the age of sixty-six, one of the few ways open to him to 
scandalize the public with the unexpected. 

In examining Cocteau’s themes, Mr. Oxenhandler takes up the 
matter of Cocteau’s style and his use of ambiguity, the theme of 
persecution and the inability of Cocteau’s characters to become 
involved in the world around them. The author evaluates Cocteau 
in terms of a theory of a literature of negation which expresses 
value by a denial of value and in which some form of anguish is a 
substitute for choice. Simultaneously, he sets the cultural and 
historical background of Cocteau’s work in the period between two 
world wars. During this time the multiple-headed artist employed 
all genres: poetry, novel, essay, painting, film, journalism, ballet, 
and above all the theatre, to perpetrate the idea of myth and to 
become the organizer of the new artistic sensibility that was the 
careful, distorted scrutiny of observed reality which was triumph- 
ing in art with the Jansenism of Picasso, Braque and Gris. Coc- 
teau maintained that the poet alone could ascend the tightrope to 
the plane of art in order to make it accessible to others and even 
the artist had reached incomprehensible realities, so methodically 
had reality been distorted. “The impostor,” said the bourgeois of 
Cocteau. But, precisely, Cocteau’s formulae made of poetry an 
imposture, a sort of machine for producing the poetic sense by 
means of words. Cocteau was attempting to translate the image of 
balance, that of the acrobat, into a moral and metaphysical attitude, 
careful not to fall, but when he fell (and Mr. Oxenhandler does not 
admit this), he claimed it was all part of the act. 
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Mr. Oxenhandler’s attempt .to link Cocteau with Mallarmean 
aesthetics, the theatre of fantasy and Expressionism, results in a 
series of admittedly contradictory statements. Cocteau lacks Mal- 
larmé’s purely metaphysical and mystical concerns. And Cocteau 
himself will be horrified to read that Mr. Oxenhandler thinks Coc- 
teau’s most original work “evokes a strange world of poetry where 
characters move in obedience to the laws of fantastic destiny.” In 
July of 1957 Cocteau wrote to Mr. Murray Budney of Northwestern 
University: “I have written in La Difficulté d’étre long studies 
against fantastic destiny. I detest the term and have never adhered 
to it. Fantasy implies the possession of a frivolous freedom which 
the poet does not have. The poet obeys his night, his unknown 
‘moi.’ The theatre of Giraudoux is fantaisiste.” As for Expres- 
sionism, the label is very elusive. The new aesthetic, whether it 
is branded Expressionism or Cubism is intimately connected with 
a realization of the mechanistic nature of twentieth-century civili- 
zation. The artist beholds the machine with enthusiasm or he re- 
acts against the way in which the machine is gradually imposing 
itself on the living organism: he accepts its existence and endeav- 
ors to deal with the problems it raises. The point is that, tortured 
and anguished, the Expressionist artist does not abnegate the world 
he lives in, and, far from exploiting the dream world in Strind- 
bergian fashion, he takes a firm stand in a position diametrically 
opposed to that of subjective impressionism. Now, it is true that 
Cocteau is against impressionism, but is that sufficient evidence 
for Mr. Oxenhandler to ally Cocteau with the expressionists? Coc- 
teau’s universe is outside historical, philosophical and ethical 
context, suspended in time and space. The characters in it find 
the world uninhabitable because Cocteau made it so. Cocteau 
struggles to affirm the inner, singular voice against the engulfing 
plural one. The discovery of beauty is an accident which quickly 
loses its value and its shock. That is why perhaps Cocteau is al- 
ways on the move, jumping from one creation to the next, moving 
faster than the world, asserting that nothing is in intelligence 
which first was not in sensation. Commitment is to oneself only. 
Liberty is precisely the preservation of a state which does not 
admit engagement. Experience thus does not base itself on the 
world of men and machines in order to universalize the moi. This 
is Cocteau’s dramatic problem. 

What saves this theatre from becoming static is its theatrical- 
ity which explains, as Mr. Oxenhandler points out, Cocteau’s inter- 
vention in his plays to break the dramatic illusion. He is telling 
his hearers that behind the actor’s art lies something infinitely 
more profound. What it is, neither Cocteau nor Mr. Oxenhandler 
can tell. We might call it the tragedy of the impotent will, suggests 
Mr. Oxenhandler. “The will has not been able to make the creative 
return out of itself, into the world.” Cartesian essences no longer 
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exist to solicit the will to action— the props have been cut away. 
And the author concludes: “Cocteau has tried to express the ethics 
and emotions of heroism in a world without values. His partial 
failure is worth many victories. It is the victory of failure, the 
only kind worth having. It has been earned.” 

It remains for the reader to decide whether Cocteau’s attempt 
and failure to speak from a point of view beyond the human condi- 
tion is noble because in the process “beautiful” works of art are 
created. Cocteau showed how the Sphinx and Oedipus in La Ma- 
chine infernale could not outwit their fate by cheating. Can Coc- 
teau, because he knows the tricks of the poet? It is this insincerity, 
perhaps, this absence of dénouement, this absence of valorization 
of man that in the present visual era may put Cocteau in the fore- 
front of television art but not world drama. 


State University of Iowa C. G. CHRISTOFIDES 


Alfonso el Sabio: General Estoria. Segunda Parte, tomo I. Edi- 
ci6dn de Antonio G. Solalinde, Lloyd Kasten y Victor R. B. Oel- 
schlager. Madrid, 1957. lxvii + 473 pp., 9 laminas. 


Increible parece que una Obra de la importancia de la General 
estoria, el mejor ejemplo de prosa literaria del siglo XIII, perma- 
nezca todavia en su mayor parte inédita. El malogrado profesor 
Solalinde se habia propuesto publicar una edicién completa de la 
magna obra alfonsina, y consiguiO sacar a luz la Primera Parte 
(Madrid, 1930). El eminente fildlogo expone en la Introducci6én su 
plan de publicacién de las seis partes que componen la General 
estoria. La edici6n comprenderia cinco abultados tomos de texto, 
y luego varios de estudios. Ese amplio proyecto quedé truncado 
debido a la temprana muerte de Solalinde acaecida en 1937. Le 
sorprendio cuando se hallaba atareado en la edicion del texto de la 
Segunda Parte, que iban publicando en Madrid a medida que él les 
enviaba original. En 1937 se habian impreso ya unas doscientas 
paginas, pero todo lo impreso pereci6o al incendiarse durante la 
guerra civil los almacenes de la casa impresora. Igual suerte le 
cupo al Libro de las cruces, otra obra alfonsina que también se 
hallaba en curso de publicacié6n, y que habra que volver a impri- 
mir, con el consiguiente doble gasto. 

Afortunadamente para las letras hispanas, Solalinde se habia 
formado un grupo de discipulos, bien entrenados en el riguroso 
método filoldgico del genial maestro, los cuales emprendieron la 
continuacién de la edicién de la obra alfonsina, siguiendo el plan 
ya trazado por Solalinde: “publicacion del texto de toda la General 
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estoria, seguida de varios volimenes que contendran un indice de 
los trabajos histéricos, un vocabulario general y un estudio pano- 
ramico de la cultura en los dias alfonsinos.” A los veinte anos 
de la muerte de Solalinde sale a luz la Segunda Parte; solo el 
primer tomo, pues falt6 el apoyo necesario para sacarla toda en 
un volumen como la Primera, o para publicar juntos los dos tomos 
en que se repartio el texto. 

En la Introducci6n los editores exponen el proceso de clasifi- 
cacién de los manuscritos y la seleccién del texto basico. De la 
porcién que ahora sale a luz se conocen ocho manuscritos, casi 
todos de los siglos XIV y XV. No hay ninguno de la camara regia, 
de los copiados por mandado de Alfonso el Sabio, que representara 
el texto original. Después de un minucioso estudio de los manus- 
critos y del cotejo de numerosos pasajes para establecer su con- 
cordancia, los editores optaron por el manuscrito K (Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid, 10237) que contiene casi completo el texto que 
ahora se publica. Lo poco que falta al comienzo y al final se suple 
de otros manuscritos. Las laminas reproducen sendas paginas de 
los manuscritos utilizados. 

Los editores no se propusieron presentar una edicion critica, 
sino la fiel reproducci6n del mejor texto, con las variantes de los 
demas. Registran sdlo las variantes de importancia y no las in- 
numerables modernizaciones ortograficas y cambios de poco 
valor. Atin asi las variantes resultan bastante prolijas. En la 
Parte I las variantes aparecieron en un apéndice al final del texto; 
en la Parte II se colocan al pie de la pagina, lo que facilita el co- 
tejo con el texto. La transcripci6n esta hecha con cuidado. Los 
editores resuelven las abreviaturas y anaden la puntuacion, si- 
guiendo el método iniciado por Solalinde. 

La Primera Parte comprende el Pentateuco; la Segunda abarca 
el perfodo desde Josué hasta la muerte de David. A la narraci6on 
biblica se le han interpolado los hechos de los gentiles que caen en 
los varios periodos, “segunt que las Cronicas de Eusebio e de | 
Jheronimo departen los fechos de las estorias por annos” (307a). 
En el indice al final del texto, el material no biblico va indicado en 
letra cursiva. La General estoria esta ordenada por edades, ins- 
pirandose, al parecer, en la Ciudad de Dios de San Agustin, si no 
directamente, a través de las Etimologias de San Isidoro, segtin 
sugiere el padre Fernando Rubio. Asimismo sugiere que en su 
forma completa, que no alcanzd, la General estoria debiera de 
haber constado de siete partes, nimero frecuentemente usado en 
obras alfonsinas: Siete partidas, El Septenario. (Véase: La Ciudad 
de Dios en la literatura castellana de la edad media, Estudios 
sobre la Ciudad de Dios, Real Monasterio de El Escorial, 1955, 
pags. 551-576). La obra consta de seis partes, de las cuales la 
tercera y la quinta estan incompletas, y de la sexta no se conserva 
sino un fragmento. 
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El tomo que ahora sale a luz contiene mucho mds material no 
biblico que toda la Primera Parte. Entre las muchas leyendas pa- 
ganas incluidas en la obra sobresalen por su extension la historia 
del rey Busiris y sus crueldades, y de cémo le maté Hércules; los 
hechos de Hermes, Mercurio y Esculapio; las peripecias de los 
hijos de Agenor, y el rapto de su hija Europa por Jupiter trans- 
formado en forma de toro. La historia de Troya, comenzada en la 
Parte I con la fundacion de la ciudad por Ddrdano, se continua en 
varios lugares de la Segunda Parte, y en la Tercera, segun la 
cronologia en que se colocan los hechos. Narrase también por ex- 
tenso el relato de las Amazonas, sus conquistas, y la muerte de la 
reina Marpesia; los celos y afanes de Juno, su descenso y el de 
Orfeo a los infiernos; las leyendas de Ypermnestra, Cadmo, Diana, 
Narciso y Eco, Ptramo y Tisbe, Tereo y Filomena, Perseo y Me- 
dusa, y otras que en conjunto abarcan unas trescientas pdginas. 
Solo la historia de Tebas y su destrucci6n comprende sesenta pa- 
ginas. Narrase también la llegada de Elisa Dido a Africa, su fun- 
dacién de Cartago, y luego la de Cartagena en Espana, similar al 
relato en la Primera Cronica. Las leyendas troyanas hdllanse 
diseminadas en las partes I, II y III. Para su difusidn posterior a 
la General estoria véase: Leomarte — Sumas de historia troyana, 
ed. A. Rey, Madrid, 1932, pags. 15-41. 

Las paginas 400-404 traen el relato de una pestilencia entierra 
de Oenopia, al parecer, tomado directamente de Lucano. El padre 
Fernando Rubio transcribe la traducci6n contenida en el manus- 
crito R-1-10 de la Biblioteca escurialense. (Véase: Un fragmento 
de la traduccién hecha por Alfonso el Sabio del poema de Lucano 
la “Farsalia,” La Ciudad de Dios, vol. CLXXI (1958), 83-95). 

Vemos, pues, que los asuntos literarios predominan en la 
General estoria; en la Parte II abarcan tres veces mas espacio 
que la narracion biblica. Las fuentes utilizadas por los compila- 
dores estan claramente indicadas en el texto, como se acostumbra 
en obras medievales, por el prurito de mostrar erudicion. El 
autor mas aprovechado es Ovidio; su Metamorfosis y las epistolas 
o Heroidas entran en su totalidad en varios lugares de la obra. En 
el tomo que resenamos se incluyen las epistolas de Ypermnestra a 
Lino, de Adragna a Theseo, y de Phedra a Ypolito; y se utiliza el 
Arte de amar para narrar la leyenda de Minotauro y otros episo- 
dios erdticos. Las habilidades de los delfines y de otros animales 
proceden de la Historia natural de Plinio. Otras fuentes literarias 
citadas con frecuencia son Paulo Orosio, Lucas de Tuy, Maestre 
Pedro [Comestor] y Godofredo en su Pantheon. A veces (Historia 
de Tebas) se dice sencillamente: “contamos lo nos segunt que lo 
fallamos en la estoria del lenguage frances e en otras.” 

La falta de un texto impreso hacfa, y todavia hace, dificil el 
estudio de esas fuentes literarias, y el aprecio de la boga de los 
autores clasicos en la corte del rey Sabio. Algo se ha hecho en la 
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Universidad de Wisconsin, aprovechando las fotocopias de los 
manuscritos y los textos transcritos por Solalinde y sus continua- 
dores. Dos tesis doctorales se ocupan de leyendas narradas en la 
Parte II: Lawrence B. Kiddle, La estoria de Tebas: The Version 
of the Siege and Destruction of Thebes Contained in the General 
Estoria of Alfonso X, Madison, 1935; J. R. Ashton, Ovid’s Heroides 
as Translated by Alphonse the Wise, Madison, 1944. Sendos arti- 
culos extractados de esas tesis inéditas aparecieron en Hispanic 
Review, IV (1936), 264-271; Romance Philology, I (1949), 275-289. 
Esos y otros estudios lingtifsticos del texto alfonsf seradn aprove- 
chados en los tomos de critica que seguirdn a la publicaci6én del 
texto completo de la General estoria. Pero eso va para largo, no 
por culpa de los editores sino por lo precario que siempre resulta 
publicar obras de erudicién, y mds tratandose de obras tan exten- 
sas como las alfonsinas. Los que han seguido de cerca las labores 
de Solalinde y de sus discipulos saben lo mucho que los estudios 
hispanos deben a sus desvelos y hasta sacrificios pecuniarios en 
su afdn por sacar a luz la magna obra alfonsi. Esperamos que la 
distribucién del segundo tomo de la Parte II no se demore dema- 
siado, ni la impresion del resto de tan interesante texto. 


Indiana University AGAPITO REY 


Camilo José Cela: Don Pio Baroja. México, Coleccién Los Pre- 
sentes, 1958. 80 pp. + 1 lamina. 


Es éste un librito simpatico a la vista, volumen 66 de una edi- 
cién limitada de 550 ejemplares. Lleva por titulo completo Re- 
cuerdo de don Pio Baroja. La lamina presenta a D. Pio en apunte 
de Vicente. 

Precede, a modo de prologo, el ensayo de José Maria Castellet 
“La colmena.” Aparecido éste anteriormente en “Notas sobre li- 
teratura espanola contemporanea,” Laye, Barcelona, 1955, ocupa 
aqui casi la mitad del librito. 

Opina Castellet que no es tanta como se ha dicho la dependen- 
cia de Cela con respecto a Baroja. La colmena sigue el camino 
tradicional de la picaresca espanola y es la mejor obra en su gé- 
nero dentro de su tiempo. De la pluma de Cela fluye la verdad tal 
como es. Sus personajes, a difererencia de los de La busca, no 
tienen ideal alguno. En cuanto a los méviles que suelen sacudir 
la pereza del picaro, hambre y sexo, predomina en La colmena el 
sexo. La composicién en Cela es mds arquitecténica que en Ba- 
roja. Empleando una técnica similar a la de Gide y Huxley, in- | 
compora Espana a la novelistica europea. Se lamenta, con razon 
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sobrada, el ensayista de que La colmena hubiera de publicarse en 
elextranjero por culpa de politiquerias insubstanciales y apostrofa 
a los criticos nonos de la Espana actual. Estd acertado Castellet, 
y valiente. 

Recuerdo de Don Pio Baroja de Cela es su “Conferencia pro- 
nunciada en la Asociaciédn Espanola de Mujeres Universitarias, de 
Madrid, el 15 de noviembre de 1956” dos semanas después de la 
muerte del “oso vascongado.” Ya la habifamos lefdo en Cuadernos, 
enero-febrero, 1958. 

Primer plato, de gusto dudoso: los gusanos regodedndose en 
“las partes blandas” de Baroja. jBuenos esté6magos han de tener 
las mujeres universitarias espanolas! Como un San Francisco de 
Asis 0 un San Juan de la Cruz, Don Pyro se fué humilde, natural, sin 
palabras sentenciosas falsas in articulo mortis. Unos besos de la 
criada Téllez, toscos y sentidos; una caja de pino que destine a 
hombros de los amigos de siempre -- Hemingway declina el honor 
—, un trocito de suelo vasco en un frasco que no se puede abrir en 
el momento de dar tierra al cadaver en el cementerio civil... Ni 
un apice de religién: Baroja no ha variado. 

Cela encuentra vivo en sus paginas al escritor que han querido 
desprestigiar post mortem. En mirada retrospectiva recuerda la 
lecci6n de trabajo que aprendiera delafamilia Baroja, tan sencilla, 
tan hospitalaria; cuenta cdmo D. Pio le nego un prologo para su 
Familia de Pascual Duarte porque no queria ir a la carcel; revela 
algunos detalles ingenuos o pudorosos del amigo viejo. 

La filosofia barojiana la concreta el conferenciante en el 
“pinomio verdad-independencia.” Baroja se muestra sincero e 
individualista en sus Memorvias; ni éstas ni sus Canciones del su- 
burbio han sido comprendidas. D. Pro, que crey6 en la ciencia y 
no en el arbitrismo, que amo lo didfano y no lo facil, resulta de- 
masiado fuerte para una época de crisis literaria de sino porno- 
grafico. 

En cuanto a preceptiva literaria, explica Cela, Baroja ha dado 
abundantes conceptos sobre el arte de escribir. Y el estilo baro- 
jiano es “terso, directo, eficacisimo, exacto.” Como novelista, 
Pio Baroja, afirma rotundamente C. J. C., es la fuente de toda la 
novela espanola posterior. Razdén hay pues, aconseja, para que 
rindamos tributo a Don Pyfo estudiando su obra. 

La admiracio6n del discifpulo por el maestro, muy evidente, 
esta expresada de un modo directo y sencillo que atrae. Sus oyen- 
tes hubieron de quedar complacidos. Leida, la conferencia resulta 
agradable gracias a ese estilo facil caracteristico de Cela. 


Syracuse University ELOY L. PLACER 
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Danylo Iofanov. Materialy pro Zyttia i tvorcist? Tarasa Sevéenka. 
Kiev, Derzavne vydavnyctvo xudozn’oji literatury, 1957. 236 pp. 


Danylo Iofanov’s book Materialy pro Zyttia i tvorcist’ Tarasa 
Sevcenka (1814-1861) is of special interest to researchers in 
Ukrainian-Russian mutual relations, particularly to those who 
study Russia’s policy toward the Ukrainian language, literature and 
culture. For the first time, here are published Sevéenko’s very 
rare manuscripts, the dedication inscriptions on his books, the of- 
ficial government documents, various letters and memoirs dealing 
with the Ukrainian poet’s life, his imprisonment and works. Ar- 
ranged in chronological order and commented upon in Ukrainian, 
the material is mostly in Russian because the Tsaristukazes ruth- 
lessly forbade usage of Ukrainian practically up to 1917. 

In the first chapter, Iofanov discusses Mykola StoroZenko’s 
study on Sevéenko published in the voluminous Kievskaja starina 
(1893). Comparing the published text of the study with that of the 
manuscript, he discovers that almost three pages out of twelve 
were deleted by the Russian censor. Among the excised parts, we 
find A. Gribojedov’s phrase once quoted by Sevcenko: ‘“Voskres- 
nem li kogda ot Cuzevlast’ja mod?” (Will we arise from the foreign 
oppression’s vogue?) and many other expressions which charac- 
terize the Ukrainian poet as an ardent revolutionary, who scourged 
the Russian Tsarist oppression. Thus, more than sixty years 
later, Iofanov in his book restores the original text of StoroZenko’s 
study. 

One of the greatest of Storozenko’s merits was his revelation 
(on the grounds of many documents) of the circumstances of Sev- 
cenko’s arrest in 1847 and what the poet spoke or wrote on Ukrain- 
ian-Russian literary relations at that time. After V. Belinskij’s 
severe and unjust attacks on Ukrainian writers, Sevéenko advised 
his literary friends in 1847: 


Do not pay attention to Russians. Let them write in their 
language, and we shall use ours. They are a nation with 
literature, and we are a nation with our own literature... 
Brothers! Do not be desperate, but pray to God and work 
reasonably for the glory of Ukraine, our unlucky (enslaved 
by Russians — Y.S.) mother (p. 12). 


These lines were first published as late as 1906 because the 
Russian censors constantly deleted them, as in the case of Storo- 
zenko’s study. 

Fedir Lazarevskyj’s memoirs and letters, which describe 
Sevéenko’s life in prison and exile, occupy the second chapter of 
Iofanov’s book. Since the Russian Tsar himself forbade the 
Ukrainian poet “either to write or paint,” in addition to exile, . 
Sevcenko’s tragic life in the camp was full of perquisitions and 
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denunciations, “I suffer being punished, but I do not repent,” the 
poet stated in one of his secretly written poems. His late works, 
after ten years of imprisonment, proved his unconquered spirit, 
though his health was completely ruined. 

_In the following chapters of his book, Iofanov presents several 

of Sevcenko’s autographs and dedication inscriptions which are of 
great value to students of the poet’s creativity. 
4 The chapter in which Iofanov deals with the relations between 
Sevcenko and Pantalejmon Kulis is very tendentious and unconvinc- 
ing. It is generally known that Kulis highly praised Sevéenko, call- 
ing him even the national prophet of Ukraine. However, due to his 
unsteady character in the later period of his life, he developed a 
critical approach to the poet’s ideology, etc. Iofanov has gathered 
many of KuliS’s characterizations of Sevéenko, but omitted those 
of positive appraisal. No wonder! The Soviet regime in Ukraine 
consistently labels Kulis as a “Ukrainian bourgeois nationalist,” 
and Jofanov -- to be in accordance with the communist party — obe- 
diently serves its official policy. Such shortcomings greatly lower 
_ the value of the book. 

Two of Ivan Franko’s letters published in the book give an idea 
of how carefully he worked on the first scientific edition of the 
Kobzar, checking all of Sevcenko’s available manuscripts and 
original editions and giving comprehensive commentaries on his 
poems. 

The most valuable and toa great extent revealing material is 
given in the last two chapters of Iofanov’s book. For the first time, 
here are presented the Russian government’s correspondence, 
protocols of conferences and other material dealing with the ban 
on observing the one hundredth anniversary of Sevcenko’s birth as 
well as erection of a monument to him in Kiev. 

Under the pressure of local Ukrainians, the Kiev City Council 
agreed in 1905 to erect a monument to Sevcenko. The special 
committee opened the drive for collection of necessary funds. 
However, the Russian government officials did everything possible 
to hinder it. Through its channels, the police persecuted the col- 
lectors, prevented any gathering of Sevcenko’s admirers, etc. As 
his secret letter shows, the Russian governor of Kiev suggested to 
the Minister of Interior “to stop activity of the committee on erect- 
ing a monument to Sevcenko” (p. 154). At the same time the Or- 
thodox priests, selected and appointed by the Russian chauvinistic 
government, helped the police to impede any attempt of the Sev- 
cenko committee. They anathemized the poet and denounced him 
in their provocative letters to the Kiev City Council. Here is an 
excerpt: “Sevcenko was a Mazepist, an enemy of the united Russia, 
a friend of Poles, Germans and Jews... who desire a death for 
(imperialistic -- Y.S.) Russia” (p. 209). Consequently, the priest 
who gave the poet this true characteristic requested dissolution of 
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the Sevcenko committee. He was seconded by the archimandrite 
Antonij (p. 196) and other members of the Russian Orthodox clergy 
who suggested erection of the monument to a Russian statesman 
instead. 

However, the Ukrainians did not give up. They continued their 
unequal struggle, calling Sevcenko “the leader of the Ukrainian 
people” or “genius of the Ukrainian nation” (p. 190). The collec- 
tion went on half-illegally and finally resulted in the sum of 150.000 
Rubles. Even the Ukrainian exiles from Siberia participated in it. 
Because of World War I, the monument to Sevcenko was erected 
much later. 

Despite its shortcomings, which are unavoidable under the 
Soviet regime, Iofanov’s book is a lasting contribution. Students of 
Sevcenko’s biography and creativity can not conduct their research 
without using this book which in many instances brings the naked 
truth about the Ukrainian-Russian literary and political relations. 


U. S. Army Language School YAR SLAVUTYCH 


George Woodcock: Pierre-Joseph Proudhon. A Biography. New 
York, Macmillan, 1956. 292 pp. 


Students of nineteenth-century French literature are becoming 
steadily more aware of the interrelationships between their dis- 
cipline and numerous others, the history of art, of philosophy, of 
music — gradually, indeed, of history tout court. With this larger 
view, the literary historian approaches his colleagues in other 
domains with needs he had not felt before: Pierre- Joseph Proudhon 
is a case in point. Earlier studies had been charming or frag- 
mentary; none had undertaken to give a coherent and integral ac- 
count of this man who played an important role (for the specialist 
in the literature of the period) in opposition to George Sand and in 
a complex and varying relationship with Michelet, to name the two 
most important writers with whom his name is linked. 

Professor George Woodcock’s excellent biography fills a real 
need. He reports what can be known of the beginnings of this Jura 
peasant whose father was a constant business failure despite the 
best of motives, an example which led Proudhon to seek to devise 
a social system which would in some measure allow man’s good- 
ness to be the source of his success. He was a self-taught man of 
what Woodcock calls “encyclopedic indiscipline,” a lover of para- 
dox, gifted with a “flair for the shattering phrase,” filled with 
personal bitterness to which he gave vent in eloquent invective. 

Book followed book from Proudhon’s pen: Quw’est-ce que la 
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propriété ?, a book of Startling insights not always exploited; De 
la création ae Vordre dans l’humanité, avidly logical but anticipat- 
ing the doctrine of the economic interpretation of history before 
the statements of Marx and Engels; the Systéme des contradictions 
économiques, better in destructive than constructive criticism and 
ridiculed by Marx; the Idée generale de la Révolution au dix- 
neuvieme siécle, a positive complement to the Contradictions and 
urging a notion of Associations freely entered upon as a solution to 
the revolutionary problems of the century because government 
would no longer be necessary; De la justice dans la Révolution et 
dans l’Eglise, massive, erudite, and passionate, his greatest book, 
based on the antinomy of God and Man, and asserting that Justice 
is innate in the latter. 

Each work is adequately summarized in Woodcock’s study and 
all are related to Proudhon’s driving passions. In the great prob- 
lem of his alleged debt to Hegel, Woodcock finds that Proudhon 
was actually most “Hegelian” before he had come into contact with 
the German thinker. His life-long animus against women, Wood- 
cock traces to his peasant background and, perhaps, to personal 
experiences which it seems impossible fully to elucidate today. 
The book is based on wide acquaintance in the century; it relates 
Proudhon quite properly to eighteenth-century thought; and it 
places him in a sound perspective for the present day. It should 
prove a valuable account for students of French literature. 


Syracuse University Beak.) BARD 
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légico se encuentra representado 
por “La salud del idioma,” 
“Diccionario de anglicismos” y 
“Mesar la barba.” Por ultimo, 
merece citarse un valiente y 
justisimo articulo critico bajo 
elepigrafe de “La poesia zurda,” 
con el cual estamos enteramente 
de acuerdo. *En diarios y revis- 
tas—escribe— no pocas. veces 
nos asaltan ciertos renglones 
cortos y largos, de un risueno 
malabarismo topografico, donde 
danzan ideas absurdas, errdéneas 
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real, extraviados por capillitas 
anarquicas o por la propaganda 
demoledora del sovietismo, es 
otro sintoma morboso.... El 
metro y el ritmo son la esencia 
del verso.... La grandeza del 
verdadero arte esta en su sen- 
tido de eternidad. Cuando la be- 
lleza se logra, los siglos saben 
respetarla. El arte, cuando se 
manifiesta, nunca tiene que al- 
terar sus creaciones. Puede la 
evoluci6n creadora darnos nue- 
vas formas de belleza.... Pero 
siempre habra reglas y precep- 
tos; una técnica inevitable, fruto 
de la experiencia, de la indole 
del idioma, de la tradicion lite- 
raria, que no es posible echar al 
cesto de los papeles inutiles. Y 
nunca sobre lo ildgico, sobre lo 


-absurdo, sera posible levantar 


una estética. Serfa la estética 
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Centroamericana, Revista Cultural 
del Istmo, 1956, III, n912; 1957, 
TV tied: 

Comentario, Buenos Aires, 1958, 
v, n° 19. Gregorio Weinberg: 
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Movimientos culturales en His- + 


panoamérica. 

Convivium, nuova serie, Bologna, 
Via Belmeloro, 3. 1958, XXVI, 
n? 4. G. C. Rossi: Il Manzoni 
nella Spagna dell’ Ottocento. 

Cuadernos, Revista  bimestral, 
Paris, 1957, n° 27. Juan Ramon 
Jiménez, poesia inédita. J. Mallo: 
Ortega y el catolicismo espanol. 

Estaciones. Revista literaria de 
México, 1958, IM, n°S 9 y 10. 
José Gorostiza: Notas sobre 
poesia. Margarita Nelken: Raul 
Anguiano, estudio. A. Reyes: 
Grecia y su hermosa falsifica- 
cidn del pasado. 

France- Asie, 1958, XV, n°S 141- 
142; XVI, n° 143. J. R. Thomé: 
Baudelaire et le latin mystique. 

Guidn Literario, San Salvador, 
IDE. It n°? 1. (Ministerio de 
Cultura.) Damos la bienvenida a 
esta revistita, con la esperanza 
de que crezca. 

Hispania, 1958, XLI, n° 2. John J. 
Devlin: Arturo Barea and José 
M® Gironella. G. H. Weiss: Ar- 
gentina, the ideal of Ricardo 
Giliraldes. C. Ayllon: Death in 
“La Celestina.” W. J. Smithers: 
Dissertations in the Hispanic 
Lang. and Lit., 1957. —N® 3. 
Antonio H. Obaid: Galdés y Cer- 
vantes. W. W. Moseley: Origins 
of the historical novel in Chile. 
H. T. Young: Silver and steel: 
two transl. of “Platero y yo.” 
James R. Stamm: the use of 
“ser” and “estar” in compari- 
sons. [El verbo “ser” (y no sélo 
“estar”) se usa también en com- 
paracion de adjetivos. Se puede, 
pues, decir “Juan es sucio; Pedro 
es mas sucio atin,” hablando del 
cardcter; y “Juan es torpe,” 
“Pedro es mas torpe aun”; “Juan 
es rico,” “Pedro es mas rico 
aun,” etc.] 

Ibérica, 15 de enero de 1958, VI, 
n° 1. Victor Alba: La nueva 
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clase en Espana. Sobre el libro 
de Milovan Djilas. R. Sender: 
éQué clase de “Commonwealth?” 
Juan de Toledo: Sobre arte y 
literatura, el teatro acosado. 
Buero Vallejo y Alfonso Sastre. 
— N° 2. Frances R. Grant: Vis- 
pera del fin. Ignacio Iglesias: 
De la escisiOn a la convivencia. 
F. Ferrandez Alborz: Una no- 
vela espanola. 

Letterature Moderne. Rivista di 
varia umanita, diretta da Fran- 
cesco Flora, Bologna, Universita 
Bocconi, 1957, VII, n° 5 y 1958, 
Vill, n? 4: 

Michoacan, Revista de informa- 
cién y cultura, 1958, n° 44. 

Negro sobre Blanco, Buenos Aires, 
32 época, 1956, n° 3. 

La Nueva Democracia, 1957, Oct.: 
Humberto Tejera: La casa de 
Juana de Asbaje (Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz). — 1958, abril. Dia- 
logo de la Tecnologia con la Es- 
tética. 

Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, 1957, XT; n° 3-4, “39M: 
Lope Blanch: El infinitivo tem- 
poral durante la Edad Media. C. 
Blanco Aguinaga: Cervantes y la 
picaresca. E. Mejia Sanchez: 
Montalvo y Menéndez Pelayo. 
Margit Frenk Alatorre: inte- 
resante resena de Poesie d’amore 
spagnole d’ispirazione melica 
popolaresca (dalle “kharge” mo- 
zarabiche a Lope de Vega) por 
Aurelio Boncaglia. 

Quaderni TIbero-Americani, 1957, 
Ill, n° 21. Mario Pinna: Motivi 
della lirica di Rosalia de Castro. 
Sergio Ferraro: Bibliografia di 
B. Croce ispanista, IV (1926- 
1955). —1958)' m1) n2°22/9eN 
Marin Lépez: Un poeta espafol 
en Turin [D. Alonso Verdugo y 
Castilla, senor de Gor y Conde 
de Torrepalma, siglo XVII]. 

Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional, 
La Habana, 1957, VIII, n° 3. 
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Lilia Castro de Morales: Bio- 
graffa de la Biblioteca Nacional. 
[Con motivo de la inauguracién 
del nuevo edificio.] — N° 4. In- 
auguracion de la Biblioteca Na- 
cional “José Marti” en su nuevo 
edificio. 

Revista Hispanica Moderna, 1958, 
XXIV, n° 1. J. Amor y Vazquez: 
Los galaicismos [galleguismos] 
en la estética de Valle-Inclan. 
C. Fernandez Moreno: Dos épo- 
cas en la poesia de Alfonsina 
Storni. 

Revista de Histdéria, Sao Paulo, 
1957, VIII, n° 29. Massaud 
Moisés: A novela de cavalaria 
portuguésa (achega bibliogra- 
fica). 

Revista Iberoamericana, 1957, 
XXII, n° 44. A. Torres Rioseco: 
La huella de Quintana en la lite- 
ratura hispanoamericana. A. A. 
Roggiano, Guisti y la revista 
“Nosotros.” 

Revista Interamericana de Biblio- 
grafia, 1958, VII, n° 2. R. Silva 
Castro: Las generaciones de la 
literatura chilena. Ch. Verlin- 
den: Une appreciation de le [sic, 
por du] programme d’histoire de 
l’Amérique. [Impresa en Méjico 
con mayor tipo. | 

Revista dela Sociedad Bolivariana 
de Venezuela, 1958, XVII, n° 54. 
Hugo Emilio Pedemonte: La in- 
fluencia del Libertador en la 
prosa de José Marti. — N® 55. 
Retrato de José Enrique Rod6. 


Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
1957, XXI, n°? 4. Francis Hayes: 
Gestures: a working bibliog- 
raphy. [Importante y extensa 
bibl., de cien paginas, sobre los 
gestos y ademanes; la Unica que 
existe en su género. Es anotada 
y en gran parte critica. Su 
autor se ha dedicado especial- 
mente al estudio de los gestos 
en varias publicaciones anterio- 
res. | 

La Torre. Univ. de Puerto Rico, 
1958, VI, n° 21. M. Bataillon: 
El vinculo religioso de los con- 
quistadores del Pert. J. Marias: 
Un estudio de Ferrater Mora 
sobre Ortega. Bibliografia. 

Universidad de Antioquia, 1957, 
XXXIM, n°9 128 y 131; 1958, n? 
132. 

Universidad, 1957, n° 35. (Univ. 
Nac. del Litoral, Santa Fe, Ar- 
gentina.) 

Vida Universitaria, Monterrey, 
Nuevo Leon, México, 1957, VII, 
n° 345. [Semanario. ] 

Walt Whitman Birthplace Bulletin, 
1958, I, n° 2. 

Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der 
Universitat Rostock, 1956-1957, 
Jahrgang 6, Gesellschafts- und 


Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe, 
Heft 2. 
Zeitschrift ftir vergleichende 


Sprachforschung auf dem Ge- 
biete der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen, 1957, 75. Band, 1./2. 
Heft. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


a 
ALBERT J. GFORGE. Ph.D., Columbia University, 1940. Professor of 
Romance Languages at Syracuse University and Chairman. Has written 
extensively on 19th century French literature, especially on French Ro- 
manticism, and is currentiy preparing a history of the short story in 
France. 


GERHARD BAUMGAERTEL. Ph.D., Tiibingen, 1954. Instructor of Ger- 
man and Comparative Literature at the University of Pennsylvania since 
1955. Has also studied at Gdttingen, the Sorbonne, and Brown University. 
Author of several articles on Modern German and Comparative Litera- 
ture. 


JEAN- JACQUES DEMOREST. Ph.D., Princeton University, 1949. Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the Department of Romance Literature at Cornell 
University. Author of Dans Pascal, 1953; Pascal Ecrivain, 1957. He is 
also a translator and has written a novel. Professor Demorest’s special 
interest is Modern French Literature. 


RICHARD SWITZER. Ph.D., University of California (Berkeley), 1955. 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages (French) at Northwestern 
University. Has written articles on French Romanticism and Preroman- 
ticism and at present is preparing a book on Charles Nodier. 


RENEE LANG. Ph.D., Columbia University, 1945. Professor of French, 
Tulane University. Her studies on Modern French Literature and 
Franco-German literary relations in the 19th and 20th centuries include 
Andre Gide et la pensée allemande, 1949, 1955 (German revised version, 
1953); R. M. Rilke et André Gide. Correspondance, 1952; Rilke, Gide et 
Valéry, 1953 (Italian version enlarged, 1957); R. M. Rilke, Lettres mi- 
lanaises, 1956. Has contributed frequently to French, Swiss, Italian, and 
American periodicals. 


PIERRE AUBERY. Docteur de 1’Université de Paris, 1955. Assistant 
Professor of French, Mount Holyoke College. Author of Milieux juifs de 
la France contemporaine a travers leurs écrivains, 1957. 


F. D. REEVE. Ph.D., Columbia University, 1958. Assistant Professor 
of Russian Language and Literature, Columbia University. Has contrib- 
uted articles on Russian and English literature in American and English 
journals. Forthcoming book Between limage and Ilea: The Poetry of 
Blok to be published by Columbia University Press. 


The Editors of Symposium announce, with a great sense of personal 
loss, the sudden death of their colleague Winthrop H. Rice on April 17, 
1959. Professor Rice had taught at Syracuse University since 1927, and 
was, in 1946, among the founders of Symposium. He then served as — 
Business Manager until 1954, when ill health forced him to give up some 
of his duties; but he continued to the end as a willing and active member 
of the Editorial Board. 
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